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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


VMP Library Stacks, 
Equipment and 
Conveyors function 
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newest most modern 
libraries . . . large 
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ful library bookstack equipment 
catalog. Gives complete informa- 
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card, and mail today. Virginia 
Metal Products Corp., Dept.cRL-1, 
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to the Library World 


The Library of Congress Catalog and Supplement: 


Main Catalog—167 vols. Issued to July 31, 1942 (Approx. 
108,000 p.) Price net $750.00. 


First Supplement—A2 vols. Issued Aug. 1, 1942-Dec. 31, 1947, 
(Approx. 26,800 p.), Price net $231.00. 


The Library of Congress Catalog was published as an important bibliographical 
tool for the large research libraries. As such and as a practical cataloging tool, it has 
paid its original cost many times over in most larger institutions by the economies it 
makes possible. Many small institutions without graduate programs or large book 
budgets are purchasing the Catalog as a cataloguers’ tool as well as an important 
reference work. In some instances, this expensive purchase has been recommended 
to presidents of small colleges by nationally known library consultants as a practical 
economy. 


The British Museum Catalog and Supplement: 


Main Catalog—58 vols., 1881-1900 (Approx. 53,000 p.) Price 
net $500.00. 


Supplement —10 vols., 1900-1905 (Approx. 8,000 p.) Price net 
$130.00. 


Next to the Library of Congress Catalog, many consider this the most important 
single general bibliographical tool for college library purposes. No faculty can 
afford to get along without ready access to the “B. M. Cat.”. 


Union List of Microfilms: 


Revised, enlarged, and accumulated edition, compiled by Philadelphia Biblio- 
graphical Center and Union Library Catalogue. Approx. 25,000 entries, 1000 pages. 
Price net $17.50. 


Beilstein Guide— 


Prager,, Bernhard, and others. System der organischen Verbindungen; ein Leifaden 
fur die Benutzung von Beilsteins Handbuch der organischen Chemie. Berlin. 
Springer, 1929. iv. 246 p. Orig. price $9.60; Our price $8.00. 
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WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


SALE AND ACQUISITION OF 


* Scientific periodicals: complete sets, short runs, 
single volumes—all fields, all languages 
* Scientific books: out-of-print—domestic, foreign 
* Complete subscription service for domestic and foreign 
periodicals 
* All new books of U. S. and foreign publishers 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
125 East 23 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 Cable address: BOOKJOHNS, N. Y. 


Catalogues available on request 


Ecouomtze on Printed Catalog Guides! 


-.-Replace broken guides 
individually instead of 
buying a complete new set! 


@ Gradual replacement with Tilted Tab 
Guides and Printed Headings is a sound plan 
to follow. No need to buy expensive sets con- 
taining many guides you'll probably never 
need. Gain the advantages of “two position 

tab” uncluttered filing. 
Main headings go in left tabs and second- 
ary headings go in center tabs. This leaves an 
“oisle” at the right for “Locator Cards’ when 
' at of printed supplementary material on a subject is available 

gible (audio-visual, etc.). 
nows neat = See the Gaylord catalog for prices or write 
Proto for Tilted Tab Guide circular. 
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Standard library 
S208 INC. Furniture 


Partial view of 80,000 volume stack installation 
University of Minow Library, Chicago 
Undergraduate 


Hines sectional wood book shelving is especially designed for library 

stacks and wall shelving. 79" high, 3’ wide, 10” deep sections can be set up 

to any length without the use of tools or skilled help. Each unit has seven 

adjustable shelves and comes complete with all hardware brackets attached. 
Hines sectional wood shelving will show you real dollar savings, and 

also solve your stack and wall sheiving requirements with sturdy, attractive 

shelves. Write today for complete detailed information and prices. 


General storage shelving 11%"-18°-24° depth also available. 
Write for details and prices. 


ADJUSTABLE SHELVES 
2. EXTREMELY STRONG 
3. ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE 
4. EASY TO ERECT 
5. ECONOMICAL (less thon $7 per lin. ft.) 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
2431 So. Wolcott Ave., Chicago &, lil. 
Gentiemen: We need approx.___—— ft. of 
© WAL SHELVING 
Please send us information, and prices of Hines 
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A Bibliography of 


Christopher Morley 
208 p., Portrait, $4.00 
by 
Guy R. Lyte 
and 
H. TATNALL Brown, JR. 


A comprehensive listing of Morley’s 
writings. Includes full bibliographical 
description of works not described else- 
where. In addition to listing and de- 
scribing books and pamphlets by Chris- 
topher Morley this bibliography covers 
his ephemeral publications, books con- 
taining contributions by Morley, books 
containing material about Morley, 
periodical articles by Morley and peri- 
odical articles about him. 
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The New ork Times 


a problem INDEX 
before 

it 

buries — 


you! 


When you're faced with a problem of gathering news facts in a hurry, 


LOBER 


you can get buried up to your neck in hit-or-miss research. 

Or you can stay in the clear by consulting The New York Times Index 
the fast, dependable guide to facts in the news. 

Twice a month, a new 64 page edition brings you over 20,000 news 

items classified alphabetically. Each item is dated to show when the 

story appeared in The New York Times, or when it may have run in 
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And thousands of these events are summarized right in The Index—- 


so thoroughly in many cases that you have all the facts you need. 


In libraries all over the country, The New York Times Index is speed- 
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By HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


Opportunities and Support for College 
and University Libraries 


Address at the Dedication of the Addition to the Library of 
the University of North Carolina, April 18, 1952 


Dr. Jones is professor of English, Har- 


vard University. 


S WE PONDER the significance of the 
A exercises in which we are engaged, I 
am confident the feeling we have must be 
one of admiration for extraordinary achieve- 
ment. For the achievement is extraordi- 
nary. As late as the opening of the present 
century there were only 30,000 books in the 
Library of the University of North Caro- 
lina; today, there are three-fifths of a mil- 
lion. When I first came to this University 
in the middle twenties, the old Carnegie 
Building sufficed to house the collection; 
when I reluctantly left in 1930, the Uni- 
versity was justly -:proud of a library of 
250,000 volumes and of a new and modern 
building. “Today the number of books has 
more than doubled; and the building has 
likewise doubled in capacity and more than 
doubled in convenience, containing not only 
stack room for more than a million volumes, 
but also one of the most adequate arrange- 
‘ments in the entire South for the work of 
scholars, writers, bibliographical specialists, 
and librarians. A vast collection of manu- 
scripts assembled by the patient industry 
of historians and having to’do with the 
development of the State and of the region 
is housed here. So, too, are a great collec- 
tion of printed materials about the State, 


an important library of rare books, and 


technological facilities for extracting every 
ounce of intellectual juice from printed page 
But than the 
Here are also such 


and written word. more 
book is represented. 
material embodiments of the past as a room 
illustrating the life of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
time; another illustrating the life of pioneer 
settlers ; and, with them, a third—the Bull's 
Head Bookshop—illustrating the place and 
use of books in contemporary society. All 
this has come into being in a community 
which, in the eighteenth century, the aristo 
cratic Colonel William Byrd, when he 
wrote his diverting [istory of the Dividing 
Line, characterized as Lubberland. 

The whirligig of time brings in his 
revenges if you will but wait; and although 
comparisons are, as Mrs. Malaprop justly 
said, odorous, | cannot refrain from noting 
latest 
State 


that, according to figures in the 
American Directory, the 
University Library in Lubberland now pos- 


Library 


sesses by actual count almost as many books 


as does the Library of the University 
founded by Thomas Jefferson. 


this is not the whole story; and rivalry is to 


( yf course 


be deprecated in a period when librarians 
Never- 


theless, there is enough of the old Adam 


are working towards cooperation. 


in all of us to inquire anxiously, in the fall 
of every year, about the respective strength 
of Tarheel and Cavalier in a college activity 


having only a remote relation to the writing 


Why should the 


football coaches have all the fun of com- 


of doctoral dissertations. 


parative judgments? 

The development here represented is re 
markable in terms of the twentieth century. 
It becomes even more remarkable when one 
goes more deeply into the history of the 
State, and, parenthetically, one cannot go 
very far back into the history of this or any 
other state without Some fifty 
seven years ago Stephen B. Weeks published 


a library. 


his classic article on “Libraries and Litera- 
ture in North Carolina in the Eighteenth 
Century.” No account of the cultural life 


of a commonwealth could be more dis- 


couraging. Weeks found occasional books 
turning up in the inventories of some fami- 
lies in North Carolina; he found a few 
libraries here and there; he managed to 
trace a small collection of books sent into 
the colony by the Rev 
collection so little valued that it suffered 
in 1712 Rainsford 


Thomas Bray, a 


neglect and spoliation 
said the books had been “all dispersed and 
lost by those wretches that do not consider 
the benefit of so valuable a gift’—and 
Weeks found one lonely statute during the 
proprietary period for the encouragement or 
protection af book-lovers. There was a 
library at Edenton of 76 volumes. Gover- 
nor Gabriel Johnston had access to books, 
and so did James Iredell. The Rev. David 
Caldwell had a library, but this was de- 
stroyed by the British in 1781. When 
Archibald Murphey was a student under 
Caldwell, though a few Greek and Latin 
classics were available, Murphey tells us 
that in general “the students had no books 
literature.” 


on history” or miscellaneous 


“There were, indeed,” he continues, “very 
few [books] in the State, except in the 
libraries of lawyers who lived in the towns.” 
He adds: “I spent nearly two years with- 
out finding any books to read, except some 


old works on theological subjects. . . . Few 


of Dr. Caldwell’s students had better oppor- 
tunities of getting books than myself,” and 


‘with these slender opportunities of in 
striction it is not surprising that so few 
| North Carolinians] became eminent in the 
liberal professions” —an observation, it 
seems to me, of profound significance. As 
late as 1804 the library of the Dialectic 
Literary’Society, one of the two foundation 
stones of this Library, was contained in a 
cupboard in a corner room in Old East, and 
consisted, wrote Dr. Hooper, of “a few 
half-worn volumes presented by compassion- 
ate individuals. “he cupboards,” he writes, 
“were not only small, but full of rat holes, 
and a large rat might have taken his seat 
upon Rollin’s History, the corner stone of 
the Library, and exclaimed with Robinson 


Crusoe: 


“LT am monarch of all I survey, 
My title there's none to dispute.” 


Writing in the North Carolina Historical 
Review, in 1925, W. C. Jackson said flatly 
that “during the two hundred years of this 
first North Carolina | 
there was not in the state a library worth 
Not until 1840, according to 


cultural era [in 


mentioning.” 
the same magazine, did the commonwealth 
make any real appropriation for a library 
of any kind. In that year the legislature 
set aside $1000—about half the price of an 
automobile today—for a library in the state 
capitol. In the first half of the nineteenth 
century the University seems to have spent 
on books a total of less than $4000, or 
about $80.a year. Even if the dramatic and 
the anecdotal in these accounts over-color 
historical accuracy, the story is not flatter- 
ing; and when we discover that in 1860 
that classic reporter on Southern life, Fred- 
erick Law Olmstead, in his Journey in the 
Back Country, saying that “the ratio of the 
number of the citizens who cannot read at 
all to the whole, appears, by the census 
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returns, to be only three times larger at the 
South than at the North” but that “I believe 
it to be much greater at the South than these 
returns indicate,’ whether we take the cen- 
sus returns or accept Olmstead’s opinion, 
the picture is sorry enough. But when we 
turn from this indifference to books and 
literacy to the record of progress under 
Vance, Aycock, McIver and their successors 
—a record presently culminating in this 
enlarged library building—we are strongly 
tempted to accept the providential view of 
history; and I, for one, am ready to quote 
the musical English of William Bradford, 
first governor of Plymouth colony, when 
he wrote: “Thus oute of smalle beginnings 
greater things have been produced by His 
hand that made all things of nothing, and 
gives being to all things that are; and as 
one small candle may light a thousand, so 
the light here kindled hath shone to many, 
yea in some sort to our whole nation, let 
the glorious name of Jehova have all the 
praise.” 

The penalty of doing well—and, as the 
record indicates, North Carolina has done 
exceedingly well—the penalty of doing well 
is not only that one must continue to do 
well but that one must strive to do better. 
Wonderful as is the repre- 
sented by this Library and this building, 
in another point of view there are certain 


achievement 


considerations that must sober our judg- 
ment. In the academic world the libraries 
which count are necessarily libraries large 
enough, varied enough, and rich enough to 


permit the continual research into the rec- 


ords of past time without which our cultural 
This Library is 


tradition would perish. 
such a one. The maintenance of research 
is the chief characteristic differentiating a 
university from a college; and though a 
college would be helpless without a library, 
if we are to measure rightly the place of 


North Carolina in the world of university 
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libraries, we must study the situation, not 
in conjunction with the small and general 
collections of books which suffice for college 
purposes, but on a national scale and in the 
context of national university standards. 
Some twenty-two colleges and universities 
now extant as institutions of learning were 
founded in this country before the creation 
of the University of North Carolina. ‘The 
libraries of nine of these twenty-two are to- 
day of sufficient variety and size to appear 
along with this one in those national lists 
by which the significance of a university 
library can be properly measured ; and it is 
an uncomfortable fact that the collections in 
every one of these nine institutions outrank 
those in Chapel Hill. Perhaps it is not 
disconcerting to learn from the 4 merican 
Library Directory that Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, and Princeton outnumber this 
collection, but it is at least interesting to 
learn that the North Carolina Library is 
still exceeded by the collections at the Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh, at Brown University, 
at Dartmouth College, and at Rutgers in 
New Jersey. Ina listing made two or three 
years ago of fifty-three libraries of sufficient 
importance to count in scholarly research, 
North Carolina ranked thirty-fifth; that is 
to say, it was almost three-fourths of the 
way down from the top; and of the libraries 
which surpass it, twenty-four out of thirty- 
four were founded after the creation of the 
University of North Carolina, some of them 
in the life tinte of those here present. In 
terms of number of books the University of 
North Carolina Library is on a par with 
public libraries in Rochester, New York; 
Toledo, Ohio; Springfield, Massachusetts ; 
and Kansas City, Missouri, and far out- 
ranks any public library in the South; but 
it is in turn outranked by public libraries in 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, and Los Angeles, to go no further. 
Now the mere number of books in a library 


11 


is no necessary index of its intellectual 
value, and | have already said that in the 
scholarly world, it is the range and variety 
its usefulness, 


Neverthe- 


of a collection that count 
in other words, to the scholar. 
less, these figures furnish a rough index of 
relative place. I would not appear in the 
character of a croaking raven at the feast, 
and it might be well to content ourselves 
But if while 
rejoicing with you I likewise indicate what 
is still the relative rank of this Library, it 
is not to find fault, but that you may see 
the work of building up a great collection 
in Chapel Hill is not finished as of today. 


with general congratulations. 


I am the more encouraged to say this be- 
cause in the days when Vance and Aycock 
were pulling North Carolina out of the mud, 
that North 
stouthearted 


those leaders rightly decided 
Carolinians were sufficiently 
not to be satisfied with soft soap and flat- 
They told the State where it then 


and 


tery. 


stood, educationally and otherwise; 
public opinion soon rallied to men who 
were unafraid to speak the truth. Now 
that North Carolina has long since been 
pulled out of the mud and become a com- 
monwealth to which the nation looks with 
wants a report on 


believe that 


interest whenever it 


Southern progress, | cannot 
the good sense of its citizens has altered; I 
am sure you will agree it is more important 
to know where we stand in relation to what 
is still te do than it is to rest satisfied with 
what has been done; and I am certain the 
incentive to go forward in building a 
greater University Library will be strong 
and lasting, and not terminate today. 
There is, however, another and perhaps 
it is the question: 
What is its 
should the 


more primary question 
library? 
relation to Why 


people of this or any other state be expected 


what is a university 


research? 


to pay for and continue to increase a collec 


tion of books and manuscripts only a tiny 


fraction of their number will ever read? 

I suppose there is nobody here who is of 
the opinion of the mythical state legislator 
who refused to vote any more money to buy 
books for the state university library until 
he had assurance the professors had read all 
the books already shelved in it. But it is 
nevertheless true that the connection be- 
tween a university library and the cultural 
health of the state which supports it is not 
always understood, even by college profes- 
sors. ‘To many a hard-pressed man of sci- 
ence, struggling with inadequate laboratory 
equipment, the appropriation for books in 
the university budget seems a sort of minor 
luxury, an extravagance necessary to keep 
those peculiar fellows, the humanists and 
the historians, happy; and I have even heard 
a distinguished economist in an eastern 
university argue that the cost of the library 
could be greatly reduced by removing use- 
less books from its shelves and by refusing 
to purchase books not immediately relevant 
to classwork. The retort is obvious, of 
course, but not illuminating that precisely 
as a chemist wants apparatus and materials 
when he wants them, whether they were 
used yesterday or will be used tomorrow, 
whether they are used by anybody else, or 
whether they cost little or much; and pre- 
cisely as the economist wants his statistical 
tables and his reports when he wants them, 
so the scholar also wants what he wants 
when he wants it. We must, in all the 
professions, take each other’s demands as 
necessary and dependable. But such a re- 
tort, though emotionelly satisfying, does 
not shed light nor, let me add, does any first- 
class scientist or statistician generally under- 
estimate the scholar’s need for useless books. 
Useless books ?—-useless to whom? Useless 
for how long? Useless for what purpose ? 
Let me briefly examine a single case in 
volving useless books and literary research 


having an incalculable influence. 
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It used to be the pleasant custom at 
Chapel Hill, and for all 1 know it still is, 
to present each graduate of this University 
at commencement with a copy of the King 
James Bible along with his diploma. I 
suppose the King James Bible is the most 
influential book ever printed in the English 
tongue. It has not only been read by more 
people than any other book in English, but 
it has also been printed and reprinted more 
times than any other work in the language. 
Its ideas profoundly influenced the creation 
and government of the colonies out of which 
sprang the United States, and it remains to- 
day the standard of religious truth, of ethics, 
and of literary style for millions of Ameri- 
How did this book come into being? 
There had been a succession of transla- 


cans, 


tions of the Bible into English, wholly or in 
part, before this so-called authorized version 
of the Scriptures. Among these the earliest 
influential one was T'yndale’s version, parts 
of it printed under extraordinary difficulties 
on the continent of Europe and smuggled 
into Great Britain during the first third of 
the sixteenth century. Objection was made 
to ‘Tyndale’s version on both theological 
and scholarly grounds ; that is, it was argued 
that Tyndale’s English did not accurately 
represent the original Hebrew or the original 
Greek. ‘Throughout the rest of the century 
various persons, individually or in partner- 
ship, sought to remove these objections by 
But 
none of these proved universally satisfac- 
tory. Finally, after King James I came to 
the throne, there was held a conference: at 
Hampton Court in 1604 designed to allevi- 
ate the religious tensions of the kingdom. 
At that conference Dr. John Reynolds, the 
head of Corpus Christi College, one of the 
constituent bodies making up the University 
of Oxford, suggested that a new translation 


creating translations of their own. 


be made. 
self a scholarly man, thought this would be 
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The king, who considered him- 


a good idea, provided it be done “by the 
best learned [men] in both the Universities 
[that is, at Oxford and at Cambridge], 
after them to be reviewed by the Bishops, 
[men] of the 
eventually, it was agreed; 


and the chiefe learned 
Church.” So, 
and six companies of scholars and ecclesi- 
astics were appointed, some fifty-four men 
in all, we are told. “wo of these companies 
were at the University of Oxford, two 
were at the University of Cambridge, and 
two were at Westminster——that is, near the 
seat of the government of the English 
church. 

But why Oxford and Cambridge? Why 
did not the churchmen do it all? Well, 
there were libraries at both universities, and 
we know something about them. For ex- 
ample, there exists a catalog, dating from 
1605, of the great Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford, and from it we learn that this library 
was rich in precisely the kind of books that 
practical men never buy and see no use for. 
The library had (and still has) a rich and 
variegated collection of volumes in Hebrew, 
in Aramaic, in Syriac, in Latin, in Greek ; 
it had a great collection of translations of 
the Bible; it had Biblical commentaries; it 
had dictionaries in all the learned tongues; 
and it had a variety of other volumes of 
erudition of no immediate interest to the 
Jacobean business man, but of immense in- 
terest for the task in hand. ‘These libraries, 
in short, were the basis of what somebody 
called the trilingual colleges at both uni- 
versities, meaning groups of scholars learned 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; and these ,li- 
braries and these scholars made possible the 
King James Bible, probably the greatest 


single cooperative piece of literary research 
ever carried on by a group of scholars in 


modern times. 

Theirs was a labor of years. Parts of the 
Bible were assigned to each of the several 
companies, and parts of these portions were 
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in turn assigned to individual translators in 
each group, who worked each one to per- 
fect his portion, then submitted the result 
to the whole company with which he was 
associated, and so on. ‘These scholars 
brought to bear upon the task all the lin- 
guistic and library resources at their com- 
mand. When the whole text had been com- 
pleted and approved by the several com- 
panies, it was gone over one more time by a 
select committee of twelve, and later pre- 
pared for publication by two others espe- 
cially appointed for the task, and in 1611 
the King James Bible saw the light of day. 
Suppose, however, the date had been 1911 
instead of 1611; and suppose that practical 
men had had their way, banishing from the 
library these dusty tomes, forbidding library 
authorities to purchase “useless” volumes of 
this sort, requiring an accounting from the 
library authorities in strictly practical terms 
of all the moneys spent for books. Scholars 
would have had no tools to work with, or 
would have left the English universities and 
gone elsewhere, and in such circumstances 
I do not see how the King James Bible 
Can anyone imagine 
or of the 


could have appeared. 
of Great Britain 
the last 


the history 
United States in 
without the King James Bible? 
economist friend had present 
library board meeting in Oxford in 1604, it 
is probable he would have protested against 


centuries 
Yet if my 
at a 


four 


been 


acquiring dictionaries nobody ever used and 


volumes nobody ever read. ‘To this day 


scholars continue to seek out the Bodleian 
Library because it contains the 


kind of materials practical men would never 


precisely 


have bought, and precisely as scholars from 
all over the United States come to Chapel 
Hill for the purpose of consulting materials 
of no apparent immediate concern to our 
neon-light civilization, 

Of course we cannot hope immediately 
for another King James Bible. However 
excellent the doctoral dissertations which 


have come out of this or any other graduate 
school, no one pretends that any one of them, 
or all of them taken together, is of the order 
of magnitude represented by that great book. 
Moreover, to many people nowadays, and 
even to some university people, the doctoral 
dissertation is either a nuisance or a mystery. 
It assays a rather low grade of literary ore. 
But let us be just even to these dull things. 
The great collections of books which made 
the King James Bible possible were in turn 
made possible only by the patient accumula- 
tion of scholarly work, each in its way as 
dull, | dare say, as apparently useless, and 
as uninteresting to anyone except the com- 
piler as doctoral dissertations are said to be 
today. You 
cannot confidently declare that such and 
such a type of learned book is utterly use- 


It is impossible to predict. 


less. 

For example: every time you consult an 
English flictionary, an encyclopaedia, a 
gazetteer, or a book of general reference 
you are, like the translators of the Bible, 
drawing upon the accumulated labor of 
forgotten scholars, men who spent their lives 
in acquiring, ordering, comparing, inter- 
preting, and preserving the records of man- 
kind. 


new compound or invents a new device or 


Every time the scientist discovers a 


discovers a new species, he runs to his friend, 
the scholar, in order to name the child; and 
the scholar is then expected to find or create 
an appropriate word. Our common speech 
thus pays tribute to the necessity of libraries. 
Did you, before coming here, receive a mes- 
sage over the far-writer, arrange your accom- 
modations over the far-speaker, enjoy your- 
self last evening at the far-seer, and travel 
here in aself-mover? Or did you accomplish 
all this by far-feeling in advance? I will 
translate: Did you receive a_ telegram, 
arrange for rooms by telephone, enjoy tele- 
vision and come by automobile, or did you 
do all this by telepathy? The scholar in the 
library directly or indirectly furnished the 
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language with these familiar words, and a 
thousand like them—appendicitis, stadium, 
radiogram, Caesarean operation, Oedipus 
complex, maximum, minimum, incinerator, 
motorcycle, bicarbonate of soda, teletype, 
anaesthetic. In a_ technological culture 
language must be adequate to technological 
processes, and philology, far from being 
something remote and useless, is as much 
a tool as a Stilson wrench, or calculus, or an 
interferometer. 

I suppose that just as we come to take 
the King James Bible for granted, so by and 
by our ea©rs become so accustomed to the 
technological vocabulary of modern America 
that we fail to appreciate the vital relation 
of libraries to applied science. Let me 
therefore turn to another area, the political 
life of the South, to show, if I can, the rela- 
tion of university libraries to public wel- 
fare. 

Fifty-two years ago there was begun at 
this University a series of scholarly mono- 
graphs now known as the James Sprunt 
Studies in History and Political Science, a 
series made possible by the far-sighted wis- 
dom of one of the leading benefactors of 
this institution. The intent of this series 
was, in the words of its founder, to “eluci- 
date the history of North Carolina,” and 
this aim has been kept constantly in mind 
for over half a century, albeit the scope of 
the enterprise has been broadened to in- 
clude all the South. Let us look at the 
first work to appear as a Sprunt monograph, 
and then let us look at some later historical 
work published at this University. 

According to Kemp P. Battle, who may 
be presumed to know what he was talking 
about, the secession convention of 1861 was 
not only one of the two or three most im- 


portant gatherings ever held in North 
Carolina, but it was composed, he says, of 


“more of the leading men of the state than 
any other representative body held 
Who were these men? 


ever 


within its limits.” 
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No one had ever tried to find out in any 
thorough way until John G. McCormick, 
in the first James Sprunt Historical Mono- 
With infinite 
labor he compiled biographical sketches of 
the delegates to this convention. ‘This 
library at the time barely existed, the col 
lection of papers at Raleigh was inadequate, 


graph, undertook the task. 


scholarly journals were lacking, and as a 
result it took the author something over 
tour years to put together a piece of writing 
not much longer than an article in The 
Saturday Evening Post or Fortune. The 
difficulties that arise when materials are not 
collected in one place are clearly set forth in 
Mr. McCormick's opening remarks, from 
which I quote: 


In writing this paper we have been forced to 
rely largely upon personal correspondence 
with the relatives of delegates or other per- 
sons, conversant with the facts, and in several 
instances all the necessary data have been ob 
tained from the delegate himself. On com. 
mencing this undertaking in September, 1896, 
all the North Carolina histories, pamphlets 
of the University and the Literary Societies, 
biographies, and other available matter were 
consulted: However, they contained but a 
small proportion of the material necessary 
for our work and much of this was unsatis 
tactory, and, in many cases . imaccurate. 
Correspondence was immediately begun, and 
was continued without interruption until 
May, 1897, and intermittently from then un 
til the day of publication, during which time 
more than two hundred letters have been 
written, Owing to the tact that some 
people either misunderstood the motive of the 
work or allowed the matter to be overlooked, 
much trouble and delay have been caused, 
and needed data have not been obtained. For 
the same reason it was necessary to write 
many times to obtain the facts desired in each 


case. 

Mr. MeCormick went to work as the 
scholar must always go to work—that is, he 
went to the persons and the documents 
which would give him the primary facts, 
but the sheer expenditure of human energy 
required to write over two hundred letters, 
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besides undertaking an indefinite number of 
personal interviews and consulting records 
scattered all over the State, often uncata- 
loged and unrecognizable, is wasteful, if 
heroic, and inefficient, if admirable. If the 
scientist is entitled to have his materials 
ordered in a single spot, so, it would seem, 
is the scholar. Why not accumulate docu- 
ments in some central depot ? 

This, in fact, is what has been accom- 
plished, or rather what is being accomplished 
at university libraries here and elsewhere. 
If Mr. McCormick were writing at Chapel 
Hill today, he could produce a far richer 
study with the expenditure of far less 
energy. The untiring efforts of Roulhac 
Hamilton and of others have accumulated 
materials Mr. McCormick never dreamed 
of. Ten years ago, according to the Sprunt 
monographs themselves, there were a million 
and a half cataloged documents having to do 
with fourteen Southern states, together with 
half a million uncataloged documents, in 
Chapel Hill alone, and today, of course, 
that number has increased, albeit Professor 
Hamilton in his article in the Journal of 
Southern History in 1944, had still some 
heartbreaking stories to tell of the loss of 
letters and records through carelessness, 
ignorance, and neglect. 

But scholarship is more than the praise of 
‘Today we are engaged in a 
The most 


famous men. 
struggle against communism. 
persuasive argument urged by those who are 
skeptical of the good faith of American 
democracy is to point to the inferior status 
of Negro citizens in the United States. 
Europeans and Asiatics cannot understand 
the complexities of this problem, which can- 
not be solved in any doctrinaire fashion, nor 
by federal court decisions, nor by congres- 
sional laws alone, but only as its components 
are understood in their historical context by 
men of good will able to spread their under- 
standing among our citizenry. 

In the South certainly, and to only a 


lesser degree in the North, one of the 
stumbling blocks in the road to improving 
race relations is the memory of Reconstruc- 
tion—that period when, in state legislatures 
and under the shadow of federal bayonets, 
self-seeking white politicians and ignorant 
Negro legislators combined to rule the 
prostrate states. From the treatment of 
this period in ordinary history books two 
inferences have been drawn of important 
consequence in public affairs. The first is 
that Northerners do not and cannot under- 
stand the Negro problem; and the second 
is that the Negro is by nature incapable of 
political responsibility. Among the South- 
ern states most victimized during these 
years was South Carolina, and cartoons and 
photographs of South Carolina reconstruc- 
tion legislatures still circulate as proof of 
the truth of these inferences. 

In 1932 the University of North Carolina 
Press published a book by two excellent 
Southern historians, Francis Butler Sim- 
kins and Robert H. Woody. It is entitled 
South Carolina during Reconstruction and 
it runs to over six hundred readable pages. 
So far as I can learn from historical schol- 
ars, this book has never been superseded. 
It is the study to which one must go if he is 
to comprehend what went on in South 
Carolina during the Reconstruction Era. 
It is definitive, among other reasons, be- 
cause the authors consulted documents and 
other primary materials in six or more lead- 
ing libraries, read the contributions of scores 
of students, and benefited from the criti- 
cisms and suggestions of Southern colleagues 
and historians of the South. ‘They do not 
in any way conceal or sidestep the evils of 
Reconstruction—the graft, the poverty, the 
humiliation, the suffering. But when they 
have studied everything that they can find 
in the records, when they have weighed all 
the elements and estimated the long-run 
results of Reconstruction in South Carolina, 
they cannot agree with the simple and 
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that the Carpet- 


baggers and the Scalawags and the Negroes 


melodramatic theory 


were utterly wicked men. Evil men were 


among them, weak men were among them, 
vengeful men were among them, but there 
were also among them men of integrity and 
ability, who benefited both South Carolina 


and the region. In their last chapter the 


authors say this: 


The positive contributions of Reconstruction 
to the permanent life of the state were con- 
siderable. In notable instances political in- 
stitutions then have survived the 
uprooting following 1876. The principle of 
the equality of all men before the law was 
then grafted into the judicial practice of the 
state and it has not since been extirpated. 
The same is true of the right of all to attend 
state-supported and, potentially at 
least, to enjoy all political and civil liberties. 
Although the makers of the constitution of 
1895 roundly attacked the constitution of 
1868, the document they producéd is scarcely 
revision of the handiwork of 
the Radicals. Such notable parts of the con- 
stitution of 1868 as the provisions for the 
organization of the courts, the codes of ju- 
dicial procedure, the system of county gov- 
ernment and school administration, the terms, 
and manner of election of public officials, and 
the system of taxation were repeated in the 
constitution of 1895. Many of the innova 
tions of Reconstruction in social and economic 
matters not directly affected by political 
changes have survived to this day. The 
the Negroes of the liberty to 
affairs is an 


created 


hools 


more than a 


winning by 
manage their church 
achievement which still has a powerful influ- 
ence upon the character of every community 
of the state. The system of land tenure and 
labor contracts devised during Reconstruction 
exists today with few modifications. ; 
During Reconstruction the commercial towns 
At present 
(pp. §61- 


own 


and villages came into being. 
they dot the map of the state . . 
§62) 


Now sober conclusions of this sort are 


something more than antiquarian lore. 
They have present meaning in the world 
the findings of 
Messrs. Simkins Woody, 


others like them, are not theatrical and do 


situation. Of course 


and and of 
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not acquire newspaper publicity. More- 
over, it occasionally takes a long time for 
sober truth to overtake popular legend. 
Yet, precisely as few intelligent Americans 
nowadays accept as truth the doctrine of 
British villainy which formerly satisfied our 
notions of the American Revolution, so, as 
we slowly come to understand that the 
Reconstruction period was not mere blood- 
and-thunder, we learn that the image of the 
Negro fixed by demagegues is not the image 
the historian paints. In proportion, then, 
as the Reconstruction bugaboo disappears, 
we are less likely to be frightened to death 
by a ventriloquist, and in proportion as men 
cease to hate, in that proportion they are 
less likely to be governed by the passion of 
unreason. In proportion as you diminish 
the occasion of tension, you diminish dis- 
trust. 
tion of the Negro by Yankee schoolma’ams 
was held to be a special grievance of the 
South; today, Southern states are in some 


It is not so long ago that the educa- 


sense competing with each other to improve 
his educational opportunities. | do not tor 
a moment suggest that perfection is just 
around the corner, and | am only too well 
aware of the truth in H. G. Wells's famous 
observation that the question before hu- 
manity is who is going to win the race be- 


What | 


am trying to show, however, is that scholar- 


tween education and destruction. 


ship does count; it shapes or reshapes its 


images Of our political past, it has its prac- 
tical uses here and now. Unless we propose 
to believe like the Russians that scholarship 
must fit into a preconceived system of values, 
else we shall have none of it, in that other 
race, that between the demagogue and the 
statesman, we had better bet on the states- 
man. One of the principal characteristics 
of the demagogue is that by nature he dis- 
trusts the scholar; one of the principal at- 
tributes of the statesman is that he can 
learn something from history. 

I have so far spoken as if historical schol- 
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arship were the sole purpose of a university 


library. Of course this is not so. A proper 
university library is more than a collection 
of records and documents, rare editions and 
irreplaceable manuscripts. It is even more 


than a repository of information for the 
economist, the sociologist, the astronomer, 
It is 


more than a collection of reference books 


the folklorist, and the metaphysician. 
and a library school. Long ago ‘Thomas 
Carlyle remarked that the best university is 
When he said this, 


Carlyle had in mind something other than 


a collection of books. 


a set of the Congressional Record and a 
complete run of the sixty-six volumes of 
Psychological Monographs: General and 
Applied. 

For Carlyle a library was a collection of 
the noblest productions of human thought as 
these have been shaped by the saints, the 
For him 
a library is a place to which you can con- 
of Faust or of 
Plato or of Dr. Johnson, 
the Bhagavidgita, 


sages, and the poets of mankind. 


fidently turn for a copy 
Homer, of 
of Dante, 


Thomas Aquinas—whom you will among 


Lucretius, 


the great names of human thought and 
human art in had told 
Carlyle that by a library you understood 
the public library downtown where you 


words, If you 


expected to find the best-seller of the month ; 
or the books to be rented at the drugstore; 
or murders available at twenty-five cents in 
a rack at the railway station, he would have 


And 


eXists 


blasted the ground beneath your feet. 


properly so. A university library 
properly for the tough-minded of our race, 
not for the sentimental nor for readers who 
pick up a book and complain if it makes 
them think. 


stories, light fiction, or books of transient 


It is not a place for love 


appeal except as volumes in these categories 
serve a larger purpose. 

Perhaps the most perplexing develop- 
ment in habits, 
speaking, is that they represent the failure 


our reading nationally 


In Carlyle’s 


time it was believed that the masses of man- 


of nineteenth-century hope. 


kind were hungry for the solid instruction 
and philosophic pleasure books of permanent 
merit can give, and to extend the habit 
of serious reading was the intent of a va- 
riety of laudable institutions. For example, 
innumerable Mechanics Libraries were 
created in Great Britain and the United 
States in order that industrious workmen 
might improve themselves. So, too, the 
public library developed as a mode of gen- 
eral intellectual culture rather than as the 
emotional candy store giving out ephemeral 
fiction its modern patrons seem to feel it 
must be. The church or Sunday school 
library came into being to satisfy the urge 
for self-improvement, and so did innumer- 
able lyceums, athenaeums, and other varie- 
ties of association or private libraries. 
Finally, the middle class in the same era 
created the domestic library—those sets of 
great writers (Gibbon, Addison, Burke, 
Macaulay, and by and by Dickens, Thack- 
eray, George Eliot, and the rest) which, by 
their dignity and silence, now reproach us 
as a breed of lesser men. Indeed, up to 
World War I an important writer in Eng- 
land and America expected as a matter of 
course to appear before he died in a collected 
edition on the shelves of such a library, as 
the New York edition of Henry James and 
the Author's edition of Mark ‘Twain exist 
to testify. 

‘Today this attitude toward the book has 
I think the last 


literature to 


dwindled or disappeared. 


two authors in) American 
appear in anything like collected editions 
were, if my memory is right, Ellen Glasgow 
and Willa Cather. Even the international 
vogue of Sinclair Lewis did not create a 
collected edition; and we have so little faith 


in literary art in this country that Euro- 


peans coming here to stock American classics 


for their libraries discover to their amaze- 
ment that we do not keep the writings of 
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our notable authors in print. The high 
cost of publishing partially accounts for 
this change; so, too, does modern architec- 
ture, which has abandoned the library as a 
special room and when it has to face the 
problem of books, commonly puts up a 
couple of planks between twin beds in the 
master bedroom, for books, magazines, pipe- 
The archi- 
tect is not wholly to blame. If the public 
demanded shelf space for books, it would 
yet shelf space, but the public is character- 


cleaners, and an alarm clock. 


istically more interested in housing those 
three enemies of the book—the automobile, 
the television set, and the combination radio 
and phonograph. 

Pressures of appeal, censorship 
(official or unofficial), quickie publishing, 
and confused thinking about the high cost 


mass 


of manufacture have profoundly altered the 
At- 


tempts to keep the prices of books within the 


national attitude towards the book. 
range of average pocketbooks are as old as 
publishing, but in the twentieth century 
these efforts have taken two new turns, each 
a disaster to the book as a serious intellectual 
affair. Bookstores in this have 
declined in number; and publishers have 
sought to create new outlets through mass 


country 


production. ‘The mass production of hard- 
cover books is made possible through the 
various book clubs, each of which starts out 
with solemn promises to distribute only the 
best books carefully selected by a jury of 
experts, and each of which gradually slides 
down hill, despite public pronouncements 
The book club is by defi- 


nition devoted to novelty; and although 


to the contrary. 


there are one or two clubs distributing the 
classics or serious out-of-print books, these 
And the 
picture from the point of view of the book 
industry is that nowadays the life of a book 
The 


book is today the equivalent of the old- 


do not greatly alter the picture. 


is about three, four, or five months. 
fashioned quarterly magazine, and has no 
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longer life than an issue of such a periodical. 

The second form of mass production is 
the twenty-five cent book, from which great 
things were expected. It was supposed to 
reach down into a public that could not 
afford to buy hard-cover books, develop 
their taste, and feed that public into the 
higher intellectual ranges. ‘The twenty-five 
cent book has undoubtedly discovered a new 
public, but it has not developed that public 
into a serious and thoughtful reading group. 
If in Great Britain the twenty-five cent 
book satisfied a hunger for serious reading— 
for example, in the Penguin series——despite 
the occasional appearance of Shakespeare 
or Webster's Dictionary on the wire stands 
in airports, railway stations, drugstores 
and supermarkets where these books are 
found, the twenty-five cent book has done 
little to keep serious reading alive. ‘The 
sensational cover is an index of the diffi- 
culty. Driving from Boston to New Or- 
leans last January, my wife and I interested 
ourselves to find any twenty-five cent book 
that was more than a murder story, a story 
of violence, a sensational exposé, or a “hot” 
love story. We could find virtually noth- 
ing. Obviously, reading taste conditioned 
to picking out its books by the amount of 
exposed bosom on the glossy covers is not 
likely to find Matthew Arnold exciting or 
to understand what existentialism is all 
about. 
between tne twenty-five cent book, with its 
implication that books should not long chal- 


I suspect there is some connection 


lenge your attention, and the fact that the 


much advertised “great books” series seems 
to be, not the great books, but excerpts and 
selections from them, cut down to a reading 
taste conditioned as | have suggested. 

To say that the general publisher or the 
public library or the proponents of great 
books study clubs are not interested in 
serious reading would be a gross misstate- 
ment of fact. But it is nevertheless true 
that serious writing in this country faces 
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extraordinary difficulties; that serious non- 
fictional writing is more and more becoming 
a property of the university presses; and 
that 
regarded as the chief bastions of serious 


university libraries are increasingly 
writing and thinking in the nation. In 
state after state in this supposedly literate 
republic, if college and university libraries 
were to disappear, American citizens would 
be without access in any orderly way to the 
principal intellectual achievements of man- 
kind except as occasional public libraries 
shelve fragmentary portions of this record. 
‘The primary purpose of a university library 
is, fortunately, not to please a set of whimsi- 
cal patrons demanding now this novel and 
now that; its primary aim is steadily to col- 
lect, enrich, and preserve records of intel- 
lectual achievement from every culture and 
from every time. The primary necessity of 
the public library, on the other hand, in most 
cases is, and hes to be, satisfying the de- 
mands of its readers for simple entertain- 

If, in the 
because of a 


ment and simple instruction. 
intervals of this service or 

lucky accident in acquiring funds for this 
special purpose, it also builds up collections 
of permanent worth, as the better public 
libraries have done, both the community and 
the library are to be congratulated upon 
performance above and beyond the line of 
duty, at least as public library patrons 


business of the 


understand — the public 


library today. “To put the matter plainly: 
an institution which, in response to public 
demand, stocks eight copies of Gone With 
the Wind is not likely also to buy eight 
copies of Locke's Essay on the Human 
U'nderstanding—is, indeed, not going to 
have any money with which to buy one copy. 
A university library, however, is conceivable 
without popular novels, though it likes to 
have them as documents in taste but a uni- 
versity library without a copy of the Essay 
on the Human Understanding would not 


be a university library. 


I said the university library is a bastion 
of serious thinking. I suggest we may now 
change this figure and refer to it as a central 
powerhouse of intellectual energy, with lines 
of force running from it to all parts of the 
state, the region, and the nation. If the 
librarian in the little local library cannot 
finé the information she or her patron 
desires, she writes as a matter of course to 
the university If a high school 
teacher cannot get materials she needs, she 


library. 


does the same thing. A hard-pressed college 
teacher trying to do research work beyond 
the resources of the college library expects 
as a matter of right to borrow books through 
For that 
matter, so does any other university library. 


the inter-library loan system. 
Not only do these representative examples 
show how the state university library is 
central to the commonwealth, they illustrate 
also the freemasonry among :scholars. So 
it is that the student, the teacher, the re- 
search worker expects to come to this or 
that university library for a longer or 
shorter time, to be welcomed there, and 
freely to use its materials. Extension 
courses, correspondence courses, adult edu- 
cation courses represent another dimension 
of this public relationship; and I might list 
also the service of the university library to 
business firms, alumni organizations, and 
study clubs. Indeed, until one has spent 
a day or two, so to speak, with the librarian 
in such an institution and watched the 
ceaseless trafic in printed matter to. and 
from the library, one has no notion of the 
immense activity in such a powerhouse. I 
spoke earlier, and I think rightly, of the 
university library as the conservator of use- 


less books ; but if anyone has drawn from this 


a picture of the library as a heap of aged 


tomes slowly mouldering on the desk of an 
absent-minded librarian, the image of books 
under a spider-web will quickly disappear 
after a single visit to the living place. ‘The 
paradox of the state university library is 
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that it is like the god Janus, two-faced ; it is 
simultaneously a collection of useless books 
in the half-humorous sense in which I have 
used that term; and also a collection of 
living print in such incessant demand that 
one of the principal items in any library 
budget is the cost of maintaining these public 
services. 

This aspect of the university library has 
come into existence simultaneously with a 
vast shift in publishing methods and reading 
habits among our people. Fifty years ago, 
leading publishers regarded the production 
of books as a profession and were character- 
istically gentlemen of learning and culture; 
today, although some publishers retain this 
admirable tradition, publishing is no longer 
a profession but a branch of manufacturing, 
and the publisher sells books after the 


manner in which everything from soft 


drinks to automobiles is sold. It is signifi- 
cant that the book industry survives, not by 
reason of profits from the direct sale of 
books as intellectual productions, but from 
subsidiary rights that often have little to 
do with the philosophic or artistic merit of 
the work—movie rights, television rights, 
translation 
Book 
advertising competes with the gaudy adver- 
the 
struggling to keep alive in the world of mass 


radio rights, 


rights, abridgment rights, and so on. 


reprint rights, 


tising of theater. The industry is 
entertainment—the radio, television, base- 
ball, Hollywood, and the mere than thirty 
magazines having circulations ranging from 
one million to fifty-five million. 

We may, if we like, rest content with this 
situation. In that event books and learning 


will remain the possession of a small, 
Samurai class of intellectuals, but the books 
that are generally read will become the 
modern equivalent of the bread-and-circus 
formula by which, in legend, the Roman 
emperors kept the populace docile and satis- 


fied. Unfortunately, there are millions of 
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Americans, including many university 


‘alumni, who, though they may not know it, 


are, in fact, substantially of this point of 
view. 

Or we may say that precisely as General 
Electric maintains its laboratories not for 
its own benefit only but for the general 
benefit of science; precisely as we think it 
right to protect the investigator in medicine 
or biology from crudely competitive proc- 
esses and, by surrounding him with quiet 
and the proper tools, permit him to do his 
disinterested work for the common good ; 
precisely as we think it right to maintain the 
famous Institute of Advanced Studies at 
Princeton or the Brookings Institution at 
Washington as homes for specialists to work 
in without fear of pressure; so we must 
maintain the university library as a center 
for disinterested thought. Indeed, as gov- 
ernment pours its millions into science and 
the social sciences, neglecting the humanities 
in fact, we must, if we are not to throw our 
whole cultural life into the discard, pour 
more money rather than less into university 
libraries. For they are the laboratories and 
the refuge of the scholar, the humanist, the 
writer, and the philosopher. We cannot 
allow ourselves to become either a nation 
of robots, a nation happy in a push-button 
culture, or a nation drowsily content merely 
with faster automobiles, more dial tele- 
phones, synthetic substitutes of still greater 
and faster-working 


chemical complexity, 


sleeping-pills. Jf the university library is 
not the only institution in which thought for 
its own sake and books for their historic 
merit are still taken seriously, it is one of 
the most important institutions taking this 
function seriously. If, without vision, the 
people perish, without philosophy, a na- 
tion cannot survive. Where except in such 
a collection of masterpieces as is here housed 
and made available to all mankind, shall 


philosophy, that homeless spirit, go? 


By FELIX REICHMANN 


Hercules and Antaeus 


Dr. Reichmann is assistant director of 


libraries, Cornell University. 


a s, the son of the goddess of the 
earth, was a giant of great strength 
who could not be overcome because he 
yained new vigor through every contact 
He was slain by Hercules 
Librarian- 


with the earth. 
who strangled him in mid-air. 
ship may not be a giant but it is an intel- 
lectual profession of great puissance whose 
potency and standing derives from the daily 
and The 


knowledge of books is our source of intel- 


intimate contact with books. 
lectual energy; cut off from our spiritual 


mainspring librarianship becomes a_me- 
chanical service unit in the lower brackets 
and at the very best a managerial function 
in the higher echelons. 

‘There are many forces at work which 
impede our intimate contact with books, 
or to use the terminology of the Antaeus 
fable, strangle librarianship in mid-air. The 
size of our holdings and the extent of li- 
brary operations are our great pride but also 


At all 


times and at all places librarians have 


the agent of conspicuous difficulties. 


described the quality of their institutions 
in quantitative standards, taking for granted, 
yenerally full that a 
uniform level of quality was maintained, in 


with justification, 
the way we compare populations largely 
only by figures, accepting as our tenet the 
equality We are 


recording the number of books in our stacks, 


of all human beings. 


the annual volume of acquisition, the 
amount of processing, the size of our circu- 
lation, and the sum of reference questions ; 
proudly we report yearly increase in prac- 


tially all these figures. However, since 


we have not been able as yet to develop 
new methods adequate to cope with this 
mass production the very bulk of our work 
The 


harassed acquisition department places daily 


converts books into statistical items. 


purchase requests by the scores, but remains 
largely unimpressed by the value or promi- 
The 


overworked catalog department can pay 


nence of the individual item ordered. 


attention to technical problems only; a rare 
or otherwise important volume for which 
a printed Library of Congress card is avail- 
able will receive less scrutiny than an incon- 
sequential title whose corporate entry poses 
an interesting catalog problem. ‘The hard- 
pressed circulation department gives books 
out over the counter by the hundreds and 
can hardly devote more circumspection to 
the single title than a clerk in a depart- 
ment store during rush hours. The refer- 
ence department is so overwhelmed by the 
flood of requests for information and inter- 
library loans that its staff has scarcely the 
time to get fully acquainted with the refer- 
ence collection proper. The bulk of our 
holdings and the daily acquisitions which 
are all potential tools for reference service 
The 


library administrator is entangled in a net 


remain for the most part unnoticed. 


of managerial and administrative issues and 
preoccupied with the problem of the public 
relations of his library. The growth of 
the collection looms as a fiscal question or 
as a storage proposition but paper work, 
conferences and committee meetings leave 
no time for the “book.” 

Moreover, the scope of librarianship as 
a field of scholarly investigation has been 
greatly enlarged. Branching out from a 
predominantly historical study of the single 
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book or books either in their subject im- 
plications or in the development of their 
physical forms we now embtace the analysis 
of the present-day 


library as a_ living 


organism. Libraries are social institutions 
and cannot serve their purpose well unless 
we understand their social implications 
regarding the community of which they 
form an integral part. Libraries exist for 
the reader; they are useless unless used. 
Librarians had to take cognizance of the 
field of communications and inquired about 
the reader and his psychological attitudes, 


And 


finally the problem of administration proper 


his predisposition behavior. 
had to be considered from all its theoretical 
aspects. Large libraries are extremely com- 
plex and sensitive organisms and cannot be 
administered on a trial-and-error-basis. It 
Was necessary to re-examine basic assump- 
tions and to re-evaluate them in terms of 
social and technological developments in 
order to establish a reliable theory of library 
administration. 

None of these developments can be oblit- 
erated, ignored or slighted; they form an 
essential part of modern librarianship and 
enlarged the intellectual 


have greatly 


horizon of the profession. Moreover, this 
evolution is not peculiar to librarianship 
alone; all intellectual professions must be 
vigilant less their growth weaken the roots 
on which they are based. Lastly this plight 
is not a characteristic of 1952; the per- 
petual change in all the conditions which 
determine intellectual life has forced pro- 
fessions again and again to take stock of 
their expansion and their random adjust- 
ments. 
However, these considerations do not 
alter the precarious drift in modern librari- 
anship away from the book. Libraries are 
composed of books, and the staff entrusted 
with both the servicing and the administra- 


tion of the collection will gradually lose 
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in efficiency if librarians remain aloof from 
Our 


colleagues in public libraries are generally 


the very substance of their profession. 


more book-conscious, because they cannot 
rely on outside help to do the “bookish 
work” for them, but conditions in larger 
have become rather 


university libraries 


critical. ‘The position of the university 
faculty with regard to librarianship as a 
profession rather than social relations 
influence the 
morale of the library staff. The attitude 


coincide with the 


between individuals will 


does not 


of a 
thinking of individuals who compose the 
The 


progressive in his own subject field but 


group 


group. individual scholar may be 


university faculties are traditionally con- 
servative and have been rather lukewarm to 
grant librarianship a professional standing. 
As a matter of fact many faculty members 
do not quite know where to place us; we 
neither give courses nor can we be classed 
with the staff of the central administration. 
Librarianship as the avocation of a teaching 
member of the faculty is a respected posi- 
tion but its status, if separated from 
teaching, is problematical. 

There are two main reasons why li- 
brarians as a group have not been fully 
accepted. ‘The complex problem of library 
records and library administration is of 
little 


member; it is not understood, is brushed 


interest to the average taculty 
aside as “mechanical work” or “that’s your 
problem” and the difficulties of the intel- 
lectual issues involved are grossly under- 
rated. On the other hand it is fully justified 
that the attention of the faculty should be 
concentrated on the book holdings and the 
growth of the collection. Unless the library 
staff demonstrates that it fully shares this 
interest it will not be accepted as an equal 
partner. Unfortunately many librarians 
fall down in this respect and do not meet 
standards either in book 


even) minimum 
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knowledge or book interest. In many uni- 
versities the library staff does not actively 
participate in book selection and is disposed 
to concentrate on the processing and serv- 
icing of the material rather than on ac- 
cepting any other responsibilities, 

‘This passive position in a question which 
is of greatest concern to the faculty has 
raised the question in the minds of many 
members of the teaching body whether their 
book would be safe- 
guarded by a professional librarian. ‘There 
is general agreement that the ideal librarian 


justified interests 


combines command of library science with 
book knowledge. If no person can be found 
who has both qualities the preference of 
the faculty will be given to the bookman, 
under the assumption that it is compara- 
tively easy for a scholar who is trained in 
the use of books to learn the rules of library 
administration, whereas the ‘“‘non-bookman” 
would face years of hard work in acquiring 
the necessary book knowledge. 

It is an old diversion of mankind to com- 
pare the respective difficulties in obtaining 
given bodies of knowledge. It somewhat 
reminds me of my own teen-age days when 
the students of humanistic Gymnasium 
fought valiant battles with the pupils of the 
Realschule (which had substituted English 
and French for Greek and Latin) in the 
defense and honor of the rigorousness of 


Neither book 


knowledge nor the comprehension of library 


their particular schools. 
procedures can be “picked up”; both accom- 
plishments are equally essential and both 
are the results of exacting theoretical 
training and years of experience. 

Without being complacent about our 
performances it can be stated that the pro- 
fessionally trained librarian meets one of 
the two qualifications. However, as the 
duties which we have.to discharge gravitate 
away from bookish matters we do not foster 


book knowledge which is a requisite for 


our definition of the librarian. ‘To state 
that bookman is—or should be 
bute of librarianship implies the obligation 


to translate the rather vague term into a 


an attri- 


workable definition. 

The dictionary explanation lacks distinct- 
ness. “A bookman knows books and has 
the knowledge which derives from book 
reading.” (We may note with a smile 
that the term “bookman” is not always 
used in a complimentary sense.) What 
does it mean to “know a book’? It runs all 
the gamut from complete command of the 
subject-matter involved (the writer of a 
scholarly review), to a confused awareness 
of the physical existence of the title. (See 
the phrase: “I know the book but I haven't 
read it yet.) Most knowledge of old 
books does not imply any familiarity at all 
with the content of the book. Less than 
one percent of all bookmen, regardless of 
their country or scholarly position, who 
profess to “know” the Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili have read the book completely or 
have the intention of ever reading it. ‘The 
majority can identify bibliographically “the 
most beautiful book of the Italian Renais- 
sance” as a production of Aldus in Venice 
1499, ty po- 
graphical lay-out, and apprehend its mone- 


admire the woodcuts and 


tary value; a minority is interested in the 


content of this important literary document 
and has read an abridgment of the text. 
Nevertheless, they all use the identical 
wording: “I know the book.” 

The attempt to qualify precisely the 
“knowledge” of a bookman was unsuc- 
the problem with 
leads to ab- 


cessful; to approach 
quantitative measurements 
surdity. It suffices to pose the question: 
“How many books must I know to qualify 
as a bookman?” in order to realize that we 
are transforming a serious problem into a 
ridiculous jest. 

No definition of “bookman” within the 
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framework of librarianship can be mean- 
ingful if too closely affliated with subject 
specialization. ‘The librarian who confines 
himself to English literature of the eight- 
eenth century will be the bookman to a 
few members of the English department 
but his knowledge will be of little use to a 
medievalist or a classicist; most probably 
he will share the arrogant ignorance of 


most humanists with regard to the sciences, 
and_biblio- 


As no human being can 


their literature, terminology 


graphical control. 


“know” all the subject fields represented in 


a large research library we have to approach 
the problem from another angle in order 
to obtain a realistic definition of the li- 
brarian as bookman. 

The librarian’s path to book knowledge 
is bibliography, bibiography defined as the 
record of all human endeavors as docu- 
mented in readable form, with special em- 
phasis on the relation between the author's 
original manuscript and the text or texts 
which are at our disposal. Books are com- 
modities, they are produced and sold, and 
like any other product they owe their eftec- 
tive reality to the combination of two forces, 
the inventor and the producer. In_ the 
consumption of most commodities we are 
no longer conscious of this characteristic 
relationship. ‘The personality of the orig- 
inal inventor has been forgotten or it has 
been fused into an anonymous group of 
research workers who have continuously 
improved upon the original conception. 
‘The producer (manufacturer) does not fare 
better; except for some merchandise char- 
acterized by their trade marks, his name 
is of no importance to the customer. 

The link between the book and its in- 
ventor (author) and producer (publisher) 


No book 


can exist without an author whose name is 


is plain, perceptible and lasting. 


permanently connected with it; a publisher 
is necessary to convert the author's manu- 
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script into a commodity available for use 
and his identification is compulsory for the 
characterization of a given copy. Editions 
are altered and are recognized by pub- 
lisher’s names and dates and in many cases 
the single copies in one edition show sig- 
nificant variations. Bibliographical analysis 
is the exact identification of the place a 
given copy has in the production of a 
publisher. ‘The bibliographical entity thus 
determined constitutes the cataloging unit 
of our records. 

In addition to this bibliographical singu- 
larity the single copy may be characterized 
by its general condition, its binding and 
association value. All commodities can gain 
additional prominence because of a former 
association with notable personalities, but 
it will be mostly a sentimental value. A 
chair which had been owned by Milton 
will be highly appreciated but it will con- 
tribute nothing towards a better under- 
standing of the poet; however, a book from 
Milton's library will provide added insight 
All that holds true not 


only for books printed before 1820, where 


into his personality. 


copies within one edition may differ widely, 
but to a large extent for all books in our 
libraries. Every title is a microcosm in 
itself, unique in the particular form we 
have at hand; the appreciation of this char- 
acteristic fact is the psychological prerequi- 
site of the librarian’s book knowledge. 

An effective approach to our field is the 
study of the physical appearance of the 
But 
forms without content are empty; the his- 


hook 


must be 


book in its historical development. 


torical investigations on libraries, 


manufacturing and book trade 
broadened to a comprehension of the literary 
sense of 


activities of mankind, in the 


Graesse’s Literargeschichte (broader in 
concept than the usual Literaturgeschichte ). 
Libraries are service institutions and our 


(Continued on page 34) 
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By ANDREW J. EATON 


Toward a State'Wide Newspaper 
Microfilming Program 


Dr. Eaton is associate director, Louisiana 


State University Library. 


HIS IS A CASE STUDY of the problem of 
local newspapers on micro- 
film. It has a three-fold purpose: (1) to 
describe what has already been done in the 
way of filming Louisiana papers, (2) to out- 
line what remains to be done, and (3) to 
suggest a cooperative program which 
Louisiana libraries can pool their efforts to 
complete the job. It is presented with the 
hope that it may be of use to librarians con- 
templating state-wide newspaper filming 
programs, both as a warning of some of the 
difficulties involved and as a description of 
procedures developed through trial and 
error in one state. 

The deterioration of newspaper files pre- 
sents an urgent problem for librarians, pub- 
lishers and scholars throughout the country. 
Unless systematic action can be taken on a 
large scale in the near future, a large body 
of valuable source material will be irrepa- 
rably lost. ‘The seriousness of the matter is 
attested by the fact that the recently ap- 


pointed ALA Committee on Cooperative 


Microfilm Projects has decided to give first 


priority to the preservation of American 
This Committee has begun by 
sponsoring a nation-wide survey of existing 
newspaper files. With the results of this 
survey in hand, the Committee will attempt 


newspapers. 


to encourage the microfilming of papers in 
all forty-eight states. 

Although the work of the Committee on 
Cooperative Microfilm Projects represents 


one of the first attempts to cope with the 
problem on a nation-wide basis, there have 
been numerous efforts on a smaller scale to 
preserve newspapers. Several types of 
agency have participated in these activities: 
individual libraries, state historical societies, 
state library associations, commercial firms, 
individual publishers, and learned societies. 
Among libraries, the Library of Congress, 
the New York Public Library 


University of Chicago Library, for example, 


and the 


have filmed considerable papers from all 
parts of the country. The Wisconsin State 
Historical Society has been especially active 
in filming current Wisconsin papers. At the 
present time this institution is filming over 
300 weeklies and about 35 dailies published 
in the state, as well as 250 labor and trade 
union papers from all parts of the country. 
The Missouri and Kansas State Historical 
Societies also have been carrying on am- 
bitious programs of newspaper preservation, 
the Missouri Society having been engaged 
in the work since 1937. ‘The California Li- 
Srary Association, through an active Com- 
mittee on the Conservation of Newspaper 
Resources, has mace considerable progress 
in developing a state-wide plan for news- 
paper preservation, and has: attempted with 
some success th coordinate the efforts of a 
number of large libraries with active film- 
ing programs. Among commercial ‘firms 
the Recordak Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak, is probably the largest and 
best-known producer of newspaper micro- 
film. Individual publishers have in some in- 
stances gone into the microfilming business 
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on their own, thinking apparently that they 
could do the job for themselves at less cost. 
The New Orleans Times-Picayune project 
is an example of this type of filming venture. 
Among learned societies the American 
Council of Learned Societies has pioneered 
in the newspaper field by sponsoring the 
filming of Negro papers on a nation-wide 
scale. The actual filming in this instance 


was done by the Library of Congress. 


The Problem 


‘The newspaper problem confronting Lou- 
isiana librarians may be summed up in a few 
simple propositions : 

1. Newspapers are a valuable source of in- 

formation for the study of local and state 
As such they should be pre- 
served and made available to present and 


history. 


future investigators. 

Of the hundreds of different papers pub- 
lished in Louisiana since 1794 when the 
Moniteur de la Louisiane first appeared 
in New Orleans relatively few survive in 
complete or nearly complete files today. 
The number of papers lost or destroyed 
is so large as to be almost unbelievable. 
Of the papers which have been preserved, 
a large number, particularly those pub- 
lished since about 1870, are on wood pulp 
This paper yellows and crumbles 
In time 


paper. 
when exposed to light and air. 
it disintegrates to the point where it can 
scarcely be used. 

A good many of the papers still in 
existence are located in publishers’ offi- 
ces, parish court houses and in private 
homes and offices. Most of these files 
are inadequately housed and subject to 
destruction by fire, insects and general 
neglect. Even where they are well cared 
for they are often inaccessible to scholars 
and other people who want to use them. 
Of the newspaper files which survive, 
whether on wood pulp or some more 
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durable type of paper, many are scattered 
in two or more locations, both within the 
state and outside, so that readers are 
frequently inconvenienced and impeded 


in their use of the papers. 


There are various good reasons to explain 
why newspapers are difficult to preserve and 


why so few of them have survived. Of 


primary importance is the factor mentioned 
above, the perishability of the wood pulp 
paper. This applies to papers in libraries 
as well as to those which are less adequately 
housed. Regardless of the care which is 
given them, these files deteriorate steadily 
unless they are stored in darkened vaults 
under strict temperature and humidity con- 
they 
Another factor is the form of the papers. 


trols and unless remain unused. 
Because they are bulky they are difficult to 
store and expensive to bind. Unbound and 
inadequately housed, they are an easy prey 
for insects and other destructive agents. A 
third explanation is the lack of appreciation 
of the value of old newspapers. It is only 
within the last seventy years that scholars 
themselves have used newspapers as source 
materials. “lo the layman a newspaper is a 
common article of no monetary or other 
worth except perhaps as waste paper. With 
a few exceptions even publishers have been 
lacking in appreciation of the value of news- 
papers. Some of them have used their own 
files of the past decade or two for the pur- 
pose of weekly “looking backward” columns, 
but even this immediate utility has in many 
cases been insufficient to persuade them to 
bind and preserve their papers. 

In the absence of any accurate figures on 
newspaper production in Louisiana, one may 
hazard a conservative guess that there have 
been perhaps 850 different papers published 
in the state during the past century and a 
half. 


is incomplete, contains about 800 titles. 


Edward L. Tinker’s Bibliography of the 


The most comprehensive list, which 
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French Newspapers and Periodicals of Lou- 
isiana (1933) lists 221 French papers alone. 
According to ‘Tinker, these publications 
“sprang up in Louisiana like mushrooms and 
died like flies during the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” Of the 850 titles, no more than a 
handful have been preserved in complete 
form, and not more than a fourth survive 


in substantial runs. 


Microfilm as a Solution 


The development of microphotography 
within the past fifteen years has opened up 
new possibilities in acquiring and preserving 
newspapers. As a solution of the problems 
posed by newspaper files, microfilm offers 
several advantages: (1) It provides a means 
for the permanent preservation of papers 
which would otherwise deteriorate or be 
destroyed. (According to government tests, 
film can be expected to last at least as long 
as the best rag paper.) (2) It offers the 
possibility of bringing together papers which 
are scattered in two or more locations, so 
that there is on microfilm a more complete 
file than is available anywhere in the 
original. (3) It makes papers more readily 
available to users by providing copies where 
the originals are not conveniently accessible. 
A publisher in North Louisiana, for ex- 
ample, may possess the only existing file of 
his paper. By means of film, a copy ef this 
file can be provided for users in Baton 
Rouge or New Orleans, (4) It makes pos- 
sible a considerable saving of space in the 
storage of newspaper files. A small roll 
of film can be housed in a fraction (about 
2°) of the space required to accommodate 
bound newspapers. 

A good beginning has already been made 
in the preservation of Louisiana newspapers 
on film. Some papers have been filmed by 
the Recordak Corporation, some by the 
publishers themselves, some by the Library 
of Congress and some by the Louisiana State 


University Library. 


According to information received from 
the company, Recordak is now filming two 
Louisiana papers: the Shreveport Journal 
and the Shreveport Times. The publisher 
has borne the expense of filming in both 
cases. Positive copies of the film can be 
obtained from the Recordak Corporation 
through the publisher. 

At least one Louisiana publisher has 
undertaken his own filming project. Sev- 
eral years ago the Times-Picayune, a New 
Orleans daily paper, began the ambitious 
project of filming its back files from 1837 to 
date. ‘The work has progressed without 
serious interruption, and will eventually be 
(The years 1837-1917 have 


Posi- 


completed. 
been finished as of February, 1952.) 
tive copies of this film will be available for 
purchase. Even before the back file was 
completed, recent volumes (beginning in 
January, 1951) were filmed and offered to 
subscribers. 

The Library of Congress has filmed two 
groups of Louisiana papers, the first con- 
sisting of early Alexandria and St. Francis- 
ville papers in its own collections, filmed at 
the request of the L. S. U. Library, and the 
second comprising five New Orleans papers 
which were filmed as a part of the Negro 
Newspaper Microfilming Project under the 
sponsorship of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 

The Louisiana State University Library 
began its program of newspaper microfilm- 
ing four years ago with the opening of its 
new Microfilm I}epartment. From the 
very beginning this program has been a 
major part of the Department's work. “The 
program was undertaken as a completely 
non-profit venture for the purpose of pre- 
serving papers and of making them available 
to users. During the four years of its 
operation the Department has produced 
more than a thousand rolls of newspaper 
film, representing about 50 different papers. 
The work has been carried on in addition to 
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the filming of books, journals and manu- 
script material in response to requests from 
both L.S. U 
libraries and industrial firms throughout 


. students and faculty and from 


the state and region. 

The newspaper files filmed under the 
L. S. U 
30 different cities and towns in the state. 
Almost all sections are represented, from 
Benton, Bastrop and Lake Providence in 
the north to Abbeville, St. Martinville and 
The first papers 


. program include titles published in 


Thibodaux in the south. 
filmed were the Baton Rouge dailies (the 
State Times and the Morning Advocate), 
which were done with the cooperation and 
financial assistance of the publisher. 
Another paper filmed early in the program 
was the dmerican Progress, the political 
organ of the Huey Long organization dur- 
Some of the titles filmed, 
such as the Louisiana Democrat (Alex- 
andria) and the Bossier Banner (Benton), 
Begin- 


ing the 1930's. 


date from the ante-bellum period. 
ning in the late 1860's or 1870's there are 
good files of such papers as the /berville 
South (Plaquemine), the ‘Vhibodaux Sen- 
tinel, the Colfax Chronicle, the Assumption 
Pioneer (Napoleonville), the Tensas Ga- 
zette (St. Joseph), the Abbeville Merid- 
ional, and the St. Tammany Farmer (Cov- 
ington). For the 1880's there are the 
Morehouse Clarion (Bastrop), the Teche 
News (St. Martinville), the Madison 
Journal (Vallulah), the Lafourche Comet 
(Thibodaux) and the ‘Banner Democrat 
(Lake Providence). ‘The 1890's are repre- 
sented by such papers as the Era Leader 
(Franklinton), the Clarion News (Ope- 
lousas), and the St. Francisville Democrat. 
Approximately half of the titles filmed be- 
gan publication after 1900. 


Procedures 


A brief account of the procedures fol- 
lowed in the L. S. U. microfilming program 
will illustrate some of the problems in- 
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The first problem was to find out 
Fortu- 
nately, there are several guides to news- 


volved. 
what papers are still in existence. 


paper resources in the state: (1) the best of 
these is the so-called “WPA List” or, more 
correctly, Newspapers, 1704- 
1040: a Union List of Louisiana News- 
paper Files Available in Offices of Pub- 
lishers, Libraries, and Private Collections in 
Louisiana (prepared by the Louisiana His- 
torical Records Survey, Division of Com- 
munity Service Programs, Work Projects 
Administration, and issued in mimeographed 
form by the L. 5S. U. Library, October, 
1941) which, though incomplete and to 
some extent inaccurate, is a mine of informa- 


Loutsiana 


tion about Louisiana newspapers and the 
location of existing files; (2) E. L. ‘Vinker’s 
Bibliography of the French Newspapers and 
Periodicals of ( Worcester, 
American Antiquarian Society, 1933), a 
pioneer work which locates files of many of 
the papers included; (3) American News- 
papers, 1821-1936; a Union List of Files 
Available in the United States and Canada 
(edited by Winifred Gregory under the 
auspices of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, 1937) has been useful for the 


Louisiana 


location of issues of Louisiana papers in 
libraries outside the state; and (4) News- 


paper Files in Louisiana State University 


Library, a mimeographed list prepared by 
the Library in 1947, contains detailed infor- 
mation about L. S. U. holdings, much of 
which is not in the WPA List. In addition 
to these published lists we have had access 
to more recent information about publishers’ 
files and library holdings, assembled through 
correspondence by two Louisiana Library 
Association Committees. 

Valuable as these sources have been, they 
have had to be supplemented by correspond- 
ence with librarians and publishers and by 
field trips. Actual visits to publishers’ 
offices, court houses and the residences of 
individual owners of newspaper files are 


often the only satisfactory way of determin- 
ing what papers are available. 

After surveying the available information 
regarding existing files of newspapers, we 
next faced the problem of where to begin. 
At this point the decision was made to con- 
located outside li- 


centrate first on files 


braries. This decision was based on the 
fact that newspapers housed in publishers’ 
offices, parish court houses, private homes 
and places of business are, as a rule, in 
We knew that many 


By giv- 


adequately cared for. 
of them had already disappeared. 
ing them first priority we hoped that we 
might thereby preserve some which would 
otherwise be destroyed. 

‘The next problem was to obtain the 
This 
meant bringing the files to the L. S. U. 


papers which we had decided to film. 


campus where they could be filmed on a 
large stationary camera especially designed 
for newspaper work. For this purpose the 
cooperation of the publishers had to be ob- 
tained, and this proved in many cases to be 
no easy task in spite of the fact that, for 
weekly papers at least, there was no financial 
While 


some publishers were responsive and eager 


or other obligation on their part. 


to cooperate, many of them displayed little 
or no interest, even to the point of ignoring 
correspondence completely. Some of them 
undoubtedly knew nothing about microfilm, 
and could make no sense whatever of pro- 
posals relating to it. Others understood the 
purpose of filming, but could see no practi- 
cal advantage to themselves in participating 
in such a project. A few valued their files 
.so highly that they were reluctant either to 
lend them or to run the risk of having them 
damaged in the filming process. One pub- 
lisher was so proud of his unique files of 
several early papers that he would not per- 
mit filming because others would thereby 
obtain copies. Another was interested in 
selling a duplicate fifty-year file of his paper 


and felt that filming would spoil his chances 


of finding a customer. In one unique in- 
stance, the owner of certain older papers 
happens to be a company which makes a 
business of searching land titles. This com- 
pany is located in a parish whose court house 
was destroyed by fire forty-two years ayo. 
The only records surviving are in the posses- 
sion of this company, and these include the 
succession and probate records printed in the 
local newspapers. ‘These records have an 
extremely high monetary value to the com- 
pany for the simple reason that there are 
no duplicates. To permit filming them 
would be to run the risk of throwing away 
this advantage. For this reason, these news- 
papers will probably never be made avail- 
able to the public. ‘The loss is a serious one, 
which is mitigated only by the knowledge 
that the papers will be very carefully pre- 
served. 

Transportation proved to be another 
problem involved in obtaining papers. In 
even when they 


most publishers, 


wanted their files filmed, were not sufh- 


cases 


ciently interested either to bring their papers 
to the Library or to pack them for shipment. 
This meant that the Library usually had to 
assume responsibility for transportation both 
ways. 

Having been brought to the Library, the 
papers next had to be prepared for filming. 
The collation of the files involved page-by- 
page examination to detect missing issues, 
errors in dating or page numbering, and 
torn or damaged pages. All these imperfec- 
tions were carefully marked for the atten- 
tion of the camera operator. ‘Torn pages 
were mended, and a record of missing issues 
was prepared. This job requires painstak- 
ing accuracy and attention to detail, and 
it has consumed considerable time on the 
part of L. S. U.’s Newspaper Librarian. 

When the tile had been collated, the next 
step was to locate missing issues. This was 
done by writing to the publisher and to other 


libraries which, according to the published 
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Pub- 


lishers have been able occasionally to supply 


guides, are supposed to have issues. 


missing papers either from their own files or 
Orher 


libraries have been extremely cooperative in 


from individuals in the community. 


supplying issues needed to fill gaps. “The as- 
sistance received in this way from the Tu- 
lane University Library, the Louisiana State 
Library and the Louisiana State Museum 
has been especially valuable. Libraries out- 
side Louisiana have also cooperated in sup- 
plying microfilm copies of scattered issues in 
their possession. In the case of one of the 
Baton Rouge papers, issues were obtained 
from seven different libraries including three 
This kind of library co- 
operation is essential to the success of any 


outside the state. 


filming program. 

Papers Yet To Be Filmed 
What should 

With respect to back files, perhaps the chief 

We shall probably 


want to film most of the files which have 


other papers be filmed? 


criterion is availability. 
been preserved. A survey made recently for 
the Committee on Cooperative Microfilm 
Projects provides a list of papers for the 
period since 1870. ‘This list contains about 
150 titles, which run to approximately 34 
million pages. If the L. S. U. Library were 
to film these papers, the job would take 
about thirteen years. 

Then, there are the older papers pub- 
lished prior to 1870 and of which there are 
no files surviving beyond that date. No 


study has be¢n made of the number of these 


files still in existence. They are listed in 
the WPA List, of course, and 
Gregory's Newspapers, 
1936. Most of them are New Orleans 


also in 
American 1821- 
papers which have been preserved in the 
Archives of the New Orleans Public Li- 
brary and in the Louisiana State Museum. 
The number of these files located outside 
libraries is relatively small. 

What about current papers? We know 
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that about 130 of them are now being 
published in the state. 
be to film all of them. 
coverage is apparently being achieved in 
Wisconsin where there are more than 300 
For Louisiana a 


One solution might 
This comprehensive 


papers issued currently. 
selective policy seems more realistic, how- 
ever, from the standpoint both of financing 
the program and of the value of the papers. 
Under such a policy the principal criteria of 
selection might be (1) geographical loca- 
tion and (2) the importance of the papers. 
There should probably be at least one paper 
filmed from each of the state's 64 parishes. 
Beyond this the factor of “importance” 
could be decisive, as indicated by such mat- 
ters as (1) circulation, (2) prestige in the 
community, (3) value as a record of the 
official business of the parish (some papers 
are designated as “official journals” of 
parishes, school boards, levee boards and 
other governmental agencies), (4) value as 
a mirror of community:life and opinion, and 
Additional fac- 
tors which might be considered are the 
availability extent of the back file. 
Other things being equal, it would probably 
he preferable to select a current paper whose 
back file is extensive and is already on film 


(§) journalistic excellence. 


and 


than one which has been established re- 
cently. 

Justification for filming current papers is 
not difficult, particularly in the light of ex- 
perience with back files. ‘To the investi- 
gators of the future, present-day papers will 
doubtless be as important and useful as a 
guide to local happenings and opinions as 
the newspapers of the 1850's are to scholars 
of the present day. If these current papers 
can be preserved now while they are readily 
available and in good condition, many of 
the difficulties now being encountered in the 
filming of older papers will be obviated. 
Microfilming on a current basis means that 
the job will be done once and for all, with 
a minimum of effort and expense. 
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What factors should determine priority of 
filming, once the list of available or pre- 
ferred papers is compiled? As between cur- 
rent papers and older files, the latter should 
undoubtedly be filmed first even though this 
means deferring a program for current 
This has been done at L.S. U. A 


beginning has been made on the current 


Issues. 


papers, however, by filming the latest years 
of those titles whose back files have been 
filmed. ‘The volume of such current papers 
has not been sufficient to interfere with the 
work on the back files, and the problem of 
publisher cooperation has already been 
solved for these titles. 

In deciding on a priority list for older 
papers there are several factors to consider : 
(1) type of newsprint (wood pulp or rag), 
(2) location of the files, (4) importance of 
the papers, and (4) condition of the files. 
In general, it is the wood pulp papers of 
the period 1870 to date which deserve first 


Al- 


most equally important, however, is the mat- 


attention because of their perishability. 
ter of location. Files in publishers’ offices 
and in private hands, whether on wood pulp 
paper or not, should be filmed without delay 
if they are to be pre erved. ‘The importance 
of papers for research is another factor to 
take 
present-day historians are more interested in 


into account. Generally speaking, 
early papers (i.e., prior to 1880) than in 
those published later. And they are more 
interested in some parts of the state than in 
others. ‘These preferences on the part of 
scholars have been determined, and they will 
be useful in the assignment of priorities. A 
final consideration may be the condition of 
back files. 


plete disintegration, it should obviously be 


If a paper is on the verge of com- 


filmed even though it is neither in a pub- 
lisher’s office nor among the first group of 
The Lake 


Providence papers in the L. S. U. Library 


titles in importance for research. 


are an example of files which were filmed 
simply because of their poor condition. 


The assignment of priorities, even when 
based on the above factors, involves arbi- 
trary decisions and a good deal of guess 
work. Furthermore, the priorities must 
always be subject to revision as the factor of 
availability enters in. The files which look 
most promising in the published guides may 
turn out upon closer investigation to be 
either nonexistent or available only after 


prolonged negotiation and delay. 


Sources of Funds for 
Financing Filming Projects 

Although perhaps less expensive than 
other methods of preserving newspapers, 
microfilming costs money. The initial ex- 
pense of setting up a Microfilm Department, 
including the cost of a special camera and 
processing equipment, is considerable. 
Skilled personnel to operate the Department 
And to 


these must be added the cost of the film it- 


represents a substantial outlay. 
self and the expense of transportation, to 
mention only the most obvious items. 

Who is going to pay the bill for a state- 
wide program of newspaper preservation ? 
‘There appear to be two possible sources of 
funds for financing microfilming projects: 
(1) libraries and publishers in the state and 
(2) philanthropic foundations interested in 


supporting broad educational and cultural 


programs. 
Libraries and publishers in the state bear 
the major responsibility for preserving local 
newspapers. By pooling their efforts in a 
planned cooperative program, they will be 
able to achieve substantial results within the 
next few years. Such a cooperative pro- 
gram, based on a division of responsibility 
among interested libraries and publishers, 
might operate along the following lines: 
1. Parish weeklies 
In its own filming activities thus far the 
L. S$. U. Library has concentrated chiefly 
on the back files of “parish” weeklies— 
i.e., weekly papers published outside New 
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Orleans. As indicated above, this de- 
cision was based on the urgent need for 


The 


cost of filming these files and of purchas- 


action to preserve these papers. 
ing positive copies where necessary has 
been borne almost entirely from the Li- 
brary’s funds. Many of these files re- 
main to be filmed, and L. 5. U. intends to 
continue its emphasis on this type of 
paper. 

New Orleans papers 

Like L. S. U., the large libraries of New 
Orleans have a two-fold interest in news- 
paper offers a 


solution of the problem of preserving 


filming. “To them it 
valuable collections, and it makes possible 
yreater accessibility of materials needed 
by the users of these libraries. It would 
seem logical that the Tulane University 
Public Li- 


brary, the Louisiana State Museum and 


Library, the New Orleans 


perhaps other institutions should as- 
sume responsibility for filming some of 
the older New Orleans papers in their 
own collections. This would represent 
a division of responsibility based on both 
interest and present holdings. 

Parish dailies 

With New Orleans papers and the parish 
weeklies taken care of, there remains the 
problem of daily papers published in 
some of the smaller cities, e.g., Alexan- 
dria, Crowley, Lafayette, Monroe, New 


Iberia, Opelousas, Ruston. Being parish 


papers, these files fall within the field of 
4 
papers, however, the cost of filming ex- 


interest. Because they are daily 


tensive back files is usually too great for 


one institution to bear alone. ‘These 
papers appear to offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for cooperative projects on the 
part of local public and college libraries 
and publishers. Since they are all inter- 
ested in preserving local papers and in 
having access to back files, they should 


be able to agree on a division of the cost 
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would not overburden any of 


them. It is hoped that the libraries in 
one or two of the cities mentioned may 


which 


be willing to explore the possibilities of 
this kind of cooperative arrangement in 


the near future. 


It may be that financial support for news- 
paper filming can be secured trom one or 
more foundations. ‘This, at any rate, is 
the hope of the Committee on Cooperative 
Microtilm Projects. Such foundation sup- 
port as can be obtained for Louisiana should 
probably be devoted to the filming of older 
New Orleans papers and of some of the 
parish dailies. So many titles have been 
published in New Orleans and the extant 
that 


undoubtedly — be 


files are so extensive some outside 


assistance will necessary 


to finance an adequate filming program for 
these papers. ‘The possibility of foundation 


should not deter Louisiana libraries, 


however, from going ahead to the limit of 
The fact that there 


aid 


their present resources. 
is an active program in the state with solid 
accomplishments behind it and a_ well 
detined plan for future operation should 
greatly strengthen any request for founda 
tion assistance which may be made in the 


future. 


Availability of Films 


The question of how microfilm copies of 
Louisiana newspapers can be made available 
to users is one which naturally concerns 
libraries both within and outside the state. 
Once the papers are copied, what will be 
come of the film? Will readers have to go 
gto LS, U. or to some New Orleans library 
to use it? Or will there be positive copies 
wt the film for use in other parts of the 
state? Or can the film be borrowed on 
inter-library loan to meet specific requests ? 

‘These are difhcult questions, and no easy 
answers to them can be given here. Librar- 


ies have had little or no experience in lend- 
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ing microfilm, and it is too early to say 
what practices will become accepted. In 
place of definite answers, the following 
observations may be pertinent: 

1. Positive copies of newspaper files can 
For 


a paper that is used frequently, positive 


easily be made from negative film. 


copies in two or more locations are prob- 
ably justifiable. 

Positive copies of extensive files, how- 
ever, are fairly expensive. For infre- 
quent use some other alternative may be 
preferable. If libraries spend their funds 
lavishly for extra copies, there will be 


less money available for making negative 


films of papers which should be pre- 
served. The indications are that many 
libraries are willing to adopt generous 
lending policies, even to the extent of 
lending negative film. The fact that 
film is easily damaged will make it neces- 
sary for lending libraries to insist that 
their film be used only on high-grade 
reading machines and under strict super- 
vision, 

A policy of liberal lending of microfilm 
is an essential part of a cooperative news- 
paper filming program in which many 
libraries share the cost of producing the 


negative film. 


The ACRL Buildings Committee 


(Successor to the Cooperative Committee on Library Building Plans) 


Presents the Proceedings of the 


LIBRARY BUILDING PLANS INSTITUTE 


which it sponsored at OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY in APRIL 1952 


Detailed analysis and criticism by librarians and architects of plans and specifications for 
seven college and university library buildings ranging in capacity from 100,000 volumes and 


350 readers to more than 1,000,000 volumes and 3500 readers. 
quirements and implications of modular design. 


Fighty pages, including thirty pages of plans. 
as ACRL Monograph No. 4. 


Northwestern University. Published 


Special attention given to re 


Edited by David Jolly, Assistant Librarian, 
Price $1.75. Place a 


standing order to receive all ACRL Monographs automatically as published, and be billed 


later. 
orders to: 


Or order No. 4 separately (cost of Nos. 1-3, $1.10; with No. 4, $2.85). 


Address all 


Business Manager, 4CRL Monographs 
c/o University of Ilinois Library 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Hercules and Antaeus 


(Continued from page 25) 
studies of the past must be organically 
linked with an understanding of our im- 
mediate and most pressing problem, current 
bibliographical control. 

There can be no doubt that most li- 
brarians are vitally interested in books and 
are painfully aware of their lack in book 
knowledge. Many recent experiences have 
shown that the library staff responded en- 
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opportunity to 
It is the duty of 


thusiastically to every 
broaden their knowledge. 
all of this 
In preparing work schedules, in fostering 
continuous in-service training, in preferment 


us to make interest active. 


and promotions within the library, book 
knowledge should be considered an impor- 
tant factor. ‘The entire profession must be 
conscious at all times that the first half of 


librarianship is Liber. 
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By VERNON D. TATE 


Defrosting a Frozen Asset: 
The Publication of Doctoral 


Dissertations 


Dr. Tate is director of libraries, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


A" eR the baccalaureate, advanced aca- 
demic degrees except honorary awards 
are achieved by a combination of formal 
study, examinations and the completion of 
a significant piece of advanced research, in 
the terms of the university catalog ‘“‘an in- 
vestigation together with the written report 
and interpretation thereof on a_ subject 
approved by a departmental committee on 
graduate students in advance of the begin- 
ning of research.” Physically the report is 
usually a typed manuscript prepared with 
a good deal of pain in accordance with 
precise regulations on format that is de- 
posited in the university library. At certain 
universities candidates are still required to 
publish their dissertations or guarantee pub- 
lication. In most cases only a typewritten 
original and the number of carbon copies 
that the candidate can persuade or afford to 
subsidize his typist to make are prepared 
and one or more copies are deposited in the 
library. ‘These doctoral dissertations orig- 
inal manuscripts for the most part are 
usually available in one place and at best can 
be consulted elsewhere only through the 
slow and restricted provisions of the inter- 
library loan system. ‘They form a gigantic 
frozen asset of American scholarly research. 

It has become fashionable to pooh pooh 
the value of the dissertation and to term it 


a mere intellectual exercise of little real 
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significance or practical value, and it would 
be foolish to deny that some dissertations 
are rarely if ever read again even by the 
Conversely others are extremely 
important. Scoffers might ponder the fact 
that in the period 1949-51, 6324 doctoral 
dissertations were requested on loan from 
Of these 5155 were 
Despite exist 


authors. 


44 research libraries. 
available and 1169 were not. 
ing difficulties in locating titles and gaining 
access to the dissertations themselves, there 
is a real and growing demand for the prod 
ucts of doctoral research. 

In 1913, Charles A. Flagg prepared 4 
List of American Doctoral Dissertations 
Printed in 1912 which was issued by the 
Library of Congress. It was, incidentally, 
a volume of 106 pages listing 261 titles 
supplied with an alphabetical and a clas- 
sified list arranged under the broad classes 
of the Library of Congress scheme, a subject 
index and a list of authors by institutions ; 
it was available from the Government Print- 
ing Office at a price of 30 cents. This list 
appeared annually until 1938, but an impor- 
tant qualification of its research value was 
the premise on which it was compiled: “The 
list contains only the dissertations received 
by the Library of Congress, and is not, 
therefore, to be considered in every instance 
a complete list of dissertations issued at a 
given university.” Meanwhile the Associa 


tion of Research Libraries undertook to 
compile Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 


American Universities, of which, Number 
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1, 1933-34, edited by Donald B. Gilchrist, 
was published in 1934 under the joint 
auspices of the National Research Council 
and the American Council of Learned'Soci- 
eties. In the preface it was pointed out that 
the recording of American Doctoral Disser- 
tations has been “fragmentary and hap- 
hazard,” and that the present list which 
carried on in much the same form as earlier 
lists published by the National Research 
The 


most recent volume of this series, Number 


Council includes all fields of study. 


18, 1950-51 compiled for the Association of 
Research Libraries and edited by Arnold H. 
Trotier and Marian Harman listing 7477 
dissertations in 266 pages is available at a 
In the period 1913-1951 the 
number of titles recorded has multiplied 


price of $4.50. 
more than 28 times. In the same interval 
printing requirements and availability have 
frequently changed. Of 105 degree grant- 
ing institutions listed in the current volume 
with some qualifications in each instance, 36 
require printing, 43 publish abstracts; all 
but three supply manuscript copies to the 
library, and of the three not placing manu- 
ccript copy in the library two require print- 
ing. Most of the institutions, although not 
all, regularly loan either a typed manuscript 
or a printed copy of a dissertation, or can 
arrange to supply microfiln reproductions. 

In 1938 a private publication venture 
addressed to the publication of dissertations 
made a modest 32 page debut with the publi 
cation of Volume 1, Number 1 of Microfilm 
Abstracts by University Microfilms of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Subtitled “A Collection 
of Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations and 
Moncyraphs Available in Complete Form 
on Microfilm,” the volume resulted from 
an interest in the use of microfilm as a 
publication medium. ‘The essentials of the 
plan included the submission by the author 
of the original typed manuscript dissertation 


After 


together with a 600 word abstract. 


being reproduced on 35 mm. microfilm, the 
and the 
negative placed in storage. The abstract is 
printed in Microfilm Abstracts, which was 


manuscript is returned, master 


circulated without charge to leading librar- 
ies in the United States and abroad, and tu 
certain journals and abstracting services. 
Catalog entries are-forwarded to the Library 
of Congress where printed cards are made 
and distributed. The fee for these services, 
pavable either by the author in lieu of con- 
ventional publication or by the degree grant- 
ing institution, at the outset was $15.00 but 
at the date of writing is $20.00, irrespective 
of the length of the original manuscript. If 
the research worker after consulting the 
abstract wishes to read the complete paper 
he may secure direct from University Micro- 
films either a positive microfilm made from 
the original negative at a per page cost of 
$.0125 (one and one quarter cents) or en- 
larged paper photoprints at $.10 (ten cents) 
each. Publications in this form are eligible 
for copyright protection. The plan has been 
described as approaching the ideal enunci- 
ated by Binkley as publication to order in 
editions of one. An increasing number of 
universities and other degree granting in- 
stitutions have favored the plan, and the 
current XI, 1951 of Microfilm 
Abstracts totals 1212 pages, that however 


Volume 


include a relatively small number of mono- 
graphs which are not dissertations. 

For the past two years a committee of the 
Association of Research Libraries has been 
engaged in studying the problem of disser- 
tation availability. “he committee includes 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, director of libraries, 
lowa State University (chairman), Ralph 
Sawyer, dean of graduate studies, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Henry Silver, staff con- 
sultant on publications, American Council 
of Learned Societies, and Vernon D. ‘Tate, 
director of libraries, Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology. After surveying the field 
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with some care the committee concluded 
that beyond question dissertations are valu- 
able and usetul research materials and that 
the existing methods of dissemination are 
Three principles 


completely inadequate. 


were formulated as a basis for attempting 


a solution of the problem: 


(a) That all doctoral dissertations accepted 
by institutions of higher learning in the 
United States should be published in 
order that the information they contain 
can be more effectively communicated 
than is possible through a costly and 
inefhcient and in any case incomplete 
system of interlibrary lending ot 

manuscripts or printed copies. 

That the torm of publication is of no 

special importance to the committee. 

That abstracts and other information 

necessary tor locating published disser- 

tations should be made regularly avail- 
bibliographical 


able in one central 


source, 


Conventional publication in the form of 
articles, monographs and books, if  finan- 
cially practicable and if combined with suit- 
able bibliographical apparatus, would supply 
an answer. This traditional approach has 
completely failed thus far and with rising 
costs of printing it is apparent that scholar- 
ship cannot absorb the expense of publishing 
approximately 6000 odd dissertations com- 
pleted each year. Auxiliary techniques of 


publication, microfilm, microcards and 
microprint were investigated, with particu- 
lar attention to the plan developed by Uni- 
Microfilms. 


certain alterations the University 


It appeared that with 
Micro- 
The 


obvious point that centralization of dis- 


versity 
films plan offered real advantages. 


sertation publication in the hands of a single 
commercial enterprise might not be desirable 
was thoroughly explored. It was pointed 
out, however, that traditionally and prac- 
tically commercial publication is the uni- 


versally accepted channel for disseminating 
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scholarly material and if completely avail- 
able without subsidy for dissertations would 


solve the problem. Moreover, adequate 


safeguards can be developed to protect all 
participants. 

Accordingly, a plan was perfected which 
provides bibliographical control through the 
continued publication of Doctoral Disserta 
tions Accepted by American Universities and 
the issuance of a new bi-monthly abstracting 
publication combined with effective arrange 
ments whereby any dissertation listed can be 
made available in the form of 35 mm, micro- 
film or enlarged paper prints in editions of 
a single copy to order at moderate prices. 
The plan, accepted and approved by the 
Libraries at its 


Association of Research 


winter meeting, includes the following 


provisions : 


1. University Microfilms of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan wiil become the central agency 
for the publication of abstracts of doc 
toral dissertations, and with certain res 
ervations the source of complete texts of 
dissertations. 

Microfilm Abstracts tormerly published 

as a quarterly will be discontinued. A 

new publication Dissertation Abstracts 
will be created to publish abstracts of 
dissertations and title listings. It will 
appear six times per year with the sixth 
number comprising the index tor the 
year by title and author. It is projected 
that the annual indexes will be supple 
mented by five year cumulations. Dzus 
sertation Abstracts will be available on 

a subscription basis at $6.00 per year. 

Inteslibrary loan of dissertations wiil be 

discontinued. 

Participation in the plan by degree grant 

ing institutions is voluntary and may be 

achieved on any one of the tollowing 
bases: 

A. Full participation—tee 
title; will include the preparation of 
a master microfilm negative trom the 


$20.00 per 


original dissertation shipped to Uni 
versity Microfilm, Ann Arbor; stor 
age of the negative and the produc 
order at the 


tion of positives. to 
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standard rate (approximately $.o14 
cents per page) and the printing in 
Dissertation Abstracts of an abstract 
of up to 600 words. It will not in- 
clude the cost of a positive microfilm 
to the depositing university library or 
a tree copy of Dissertation Abstracts. 
Limited participation—fee $12.00; 
will make the master 
negative to established 


institution 
microfilm 
specifications and will send it to Uni 
versity Microfilms for servicing; in- 
cludes the printed abstract but does 
not include a positive copy or a copy 
ot Dissertation Abstracts. 
Limited  participation—tee $15.00; 
and services the 
negative or facsimile. In 
cludes printing of 600 word abstract 
as above but not a copy of Disserta- 
tion Abstracts. 
1.) The full text may be made avail 
able as: 
a. book b. journal article ¢. mi- 


institution makes 


other 


crofilm d. microcard e. micro- 
print ¢. other type of reproduc- 
tion 
Limited  participation—tee 
title listing only. (For institutions 
publishing their own abstracts of dis- 
supply 
includes 


$2.00; 


prepared to 
text.) ; 

printing of title in annual index (two 
places, title and author index) and 


sertations and 
copies of the full 


in the five-year cumulation. 


The plan as it was finally developed 
represents considerable study on the part of 
the committee. completely meets the 
three basic principles, namely, that all doc 
toral dissertations accepted by institutions of 
higher learning should be published; that 
the form of publication is of no special 
importance; that abstracts and other infor- 
mation necessary for finding published dis- 
sertations should be made periodically avail- 
able in one central bibliographical source. 

It is important to note that participation 
in the plan can be achieved on any level to 
If, for 


example, a university possesses the requisite 


meet the needs of any institution. 


facilities to make the master microfilm 


negative, it may do so and then either retain 


the negative for servicing in its own labor- 


atory or send it to University Microfilms for 
servicing, in either case supplying an ab- 
stract for publication in Dissertation Ab- 
stracts in order to complete the bibliographic 
record. ‘The same situation will prevail 
should the dissertation be printed as a book 
or monograph, made available on microcards 
or published as a research report, for publi- 
cation obviously does not depend on the 


If in addi- 


tion the institution publishes its own volume 


availability of a microfilm copy. 


of abstracts then title listing only will ensure 
the bibliographical record. Possibly central 


publication of abstracts of dissertations 
might reduce the cost below the level of an 
individual volume and result in a saving in 
printing costs although this point remains to 
be determined. 

For the candidate, the plan will insure 
prompt publication of his dissertation, afford 
it a place in the literature of his field with- 
out undue financial burden; at the same 
time it will afford him copyright protection 
if desired without in any way prejudicing 
plans for future publication of his disserta- 
tion as a book or monograph. Scholars and 
users of dissertations will be able to survey 
a particular field far more readily than in 
the past and having located material be 
insured of prompt access to it. It is true 
that scholars will have to learn to use a new 
bibliographic tool, and that reading from mi- 
crofilm is considered by some to be less con- 
venient than reading from the original text, 
although those who have encountered poor 
carbon copies might be inclined to debate 
the point. It might be that with the publi- 
cation of all dissertations the quality of 
been 


questioned in some quarters will improve. 
For the librarian as for the research worker 


research and reporting which has 


(Continued on page 45) 
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By JAMES E. SKIPPER 


Organizing Serial Records at the 
Ohio State University Libraries 


Mr. Skipper is assistant acquisition li- 
brarian, Ohio State University Libraries. 


7 HISTORY of administrative records 
development at the Ohio State Univer- 


sity Libraries is, perhaps, typical of many 


institutions. Growth was slow, the necessity 
for administrative efficiency of records was 
not compelling, and as a consequence, the 
design and maintenance of serial records was 
a matter of small importance. “lwo factors 
conspired to turn this relatively pleasant 
situation into a problem of unmanageable 
proportions. ‘The first was the law of ex- 
ponential growth of libraries which has been 
effectively suggested by Fremont Rider.’ A 
collection growing by geometric rather than 
arithmetic proportions does not allow time 
for unorganized, evolutionary adjustment in 
records keeping. “The second factor was the 
lean years of the depression which, of neces- 
sity, caused the library to break its serial 
records down into units small enough to be 
mastered by clerical personnel and student 
assistants. Attempts to integrate and cen- 
tralize serial records were postponed by 
equipment and personnel shortage incident 
to World War II. 

At the time that Ohio State found it 
possible to remedy the situation, the library 
maintained the following serial records: 

1. Public dictionary (recorded 
editors, titles, Re- 
ferred to the public periodical catalog 
tor holdings) 

2. Public periodical 


1 Rider, Fremont The Scholar and the Future « 
Research Library. New York, Hadham Press, 1944 


catalog 


cross reterences, 


catalog (recorded 


f the 
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titles, cross references and holdings of 
cataloged serials) 

. Shelf list (recorded bound and unbound 
classified holdings) 

. Sheet shelt list (recorded accession num- 
bers and supplementary which 
are too voluminous to go on the shelf 
list card) 

. Accession book (récorded each bound 
serial with its accession number) 

. Order card (recorded complete biblio- 
graphic record, date of order and re- 


notes 


ceipt, price, and dealer) 
Bookkeeping record (recorded payment 
of bills tor subscriptions) 

. Checking record (recorded current re 
ceipts, binding information, claims) 
Binding dummies (filed in circulation 
department file to designate volumes at 
the bindery) 

Unclassified file (divided 
sections for U.S, documents, state docu 
agricultural 


etc. Re 


into eight 


documents, 
reports, 


ments, local 
experiment station 
cords receipts and holdings) 

. Travel catalog (maintained by the cata 
log department so that a temporary 
card could be placed in the public cata 
log when a card withdrawn to 
record additional holdings) 

. Continuatign file (a file maintained by 
the purchase division te record annuals, 


Was 


yearbooks, etc.) 


During the time that this multiplying of 
records was taking place, the serial collee- 
tion at Ohio State continued to grow until 
at the time of the survey we had 18,513 
classified titles of which 4,633 were being 
currently received. It is estimated that we 
receive 658 documents of a serial nature, 
and 725 unclassified serial titles come to us 
as gifts or through exchange. It is estimated 
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that we will add approximately 425 new 
titles annually for the next few years. 

It does not require a detailed study in 
cost accounting to show that these methods 
of keeping serial records, when applied to 
a serial collection of this size, cost the li- 
brary a considerable sum of money for just 
This 


multiplied because of the duplication and 


routine maintenance. waste was 
overlapping of records, and inaccuracy in 
bibliographic checking was the result of no 
one record giving complete information re- 
garding a serial title. 

The solution, or at least the alleviation 
of this unhappy situation, presented itself 
in the form of an equipment budget which 
came with the new $2,500,000 addition to 
the library. The new building gave the 
staft adequate work space in departments 
which, for the first time, were located to 
facilitate the orderly and efficient processing 
‘The 


technique or medium used for the consolida- 


of material and service to the patron. 


tion of serial records is known as the Central 
Serial Record. 


Before discussing specific aspects of the 
Central Serial Record, there are two obser- 
that The first 
is that it is impossible to plan intelligently 


vations should be made. 
the centralization of serial records for the 


purpose of increasing efficiency without 


balancing the administrative advantages 
ayainst the possible inconveniences to the li- 
brary patron. If the holding record, for 
example, were incorporated into a central 
record housed in the Serial Division, a some- 
times needed record would be withdrawn 
trom the borrower's direct use. It must be 
decided whether the borrower will be too 
seriously handicapped by not having a list 
of holdings available at a public service 
If it is de- 
cided to remove this record, then methods 


ot efficient 


point, eg., the public catalog. 


communication (telephone, 


pneumatic tube. telautograph, etc.) must be 
worked out to provide the necessary service 
required. 

If the problems incident to the centraliza- 
tion of the serial records could be reduced 
to one word, that word would be communi- 
When any 


from a processing or service point, the in- 


cations. record is withdrawn 


formation must be available either through 
This 


assumes, of course, that the record is not 


mechanical means or personal service. 


duplicated in some other file. 

The second general observation is that it 
is highly improbable that any one depart- 
ment can draft a satisfactory plan for cen- 
tralizing serial records without actively 
consulting and compromising with the other 
departments in the library. “The Acquisi- 
tion Department, for instance, may draw 
up plans highly satisfactory for their pur- 
poses, but may neglect service and admin- 
istrative problems concerning circulation, 
reference, documents, departmental libraries, 
bindery and cataloging. Any consolidation 
of records will affect an undetermined num 
ber of departments directly or indirectly, 


and only by consulting these departments 


can complications be avoided after a central 


serials program is in operation. It was to 
avoid this mistake that the Central Serial 
Records Committee at Ohio State repre- 
sented all major departments of the li- 


braries. 
Il 


The first step in approaching the estab 
lishment of a Central Serial Record is to 
decide what it will contain. ‘This is tanta- 
mount to determining what the function of 
the record shall be. ‘he decision also im- 
plies a full recognition of financial con- 
siderations and administrative problems. 
From the first, it is inescapable that it costs 
money to shift records. Visible filing equip 
ment to house thie records is highly desirable 
for a Central Serial Record and it costs a 


considerable amount. 
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In deterence to cost considerations alone, 
a library may be forced to consolidate only 
the records pertaining to the currently re- 
ceived titles which generally constitute about 
one-third of the titles held. The 


money a library has available for personnel 


more 


and equipment, the more categories of serials 
may be included in a Central Serial Record, 
inactive serials, unclassified serials, 


documents of a serial nature, and serials 
received as a gift or on exchange. 

The location of departments in the li- 
brary building may prevent the inclusion of 
certain records. 

The administrative organization and de- 
sirability for the status quo in certain de- 
partments might eliminate the possibility of 
including such items as serial documents, if 
documents were handled by a strong and 
well-organized division. “There are many 
other variables which are peculiar to indi- 
vidual libraries. “Uhey must all be examined 
and measured before the scope of inclusion 
in a Central Serial Record can be wisely 
determined. ‘ 

It should be noted that the creation of 
Central Record 
logically precludes a “weak” serials division. 


a comprehensive Serial 
It is obvious that if all the records are cen- 
tralized, the functions incident to the main- 
tenance of these records will tend to be 
centralized. 
Ill 

Inclusion 

‘lo eliminate the cost and errors resulting 


from having to maintain and to check a 
variety of files to determine serial holdings, 


it was decided that all serials, including 


documents, subscriptions, receipts from gift 
or exchange, current or discontinued, clas- 
sified or unclassified material, and serials 
classified as separates, should be included 
in the Central Serial Record at Ohio State. 
The definition for “serial’’ was taken from 
the American Library Association Catalog- 


ing Rules: “A serial is a publication issued 
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at more or less frequent intervals in numeri- 
cal or chronological sequence, which is in- 
tended to be continued indefinitely.” A 
patron or bibliographer will no longer have 
to search the Public Periodical Catalog tor 
bound classified holdings, the checking file 
for bound and unbound classified holdings, 
the unclassified file for unclassified material, 
two different files for unclassified state and 
local documents, and the miscellaneous file 
for serials received as gifts or on exchange. 
The only list of holdings is to be recorded 
in the Record. 


record 


There will be no holdings 


directly accessible to the library 


patron. This decision was the result of 
balancing the equities concerning public 
service and library administration. It is 
based on the premise that the great majority 
of borrowers simply want a particular issue 
of a serial—they are not interested in hold 
ings per se. For the marginal few that do 
research which requires knowledge of our 
holdings, there is available for the first time 
a comprehensive record which may be used 
by arrangement with the Serial Division. 
For all questions concerning holdings which 
arise at the circulation desk, provision is 
the Céntral 
Serial Record either by telephone or by 


made for communication to 


pneumatic tube. “Velephone communication 
is available for the periodical service desk 
on the second floor. 

Of the twelve records which were for 
merly maintained, four were abolished so 
far as serials records are concerned: 1) Shelf 
list, 2) Sheet shelf list, 7) Accession book, 
4) Travel catalog. Five serial records were 
consolidated into the Central Serial Record: 
1) Public periodical catalog, 2) Bookkeep 
ing record, 3) Checking record, 4) Unelas 
sified file, 5) Continuation file. Three of the 
former serial records were maintained as 
they were: 1) public dictionary catalog, 2) 
order card record, 3) binding dummies in 
the circulation file. Of the three records 


which were retained, only the binding 


dummy record is active. It was retained to 


4] 


assist the circulation staff in servicing re- 
serials which be at the 
After a test period it may be 


quests tor may 
bindery. 
found that service questions involving this 
problem will be sufficiently negligible and 
will allow us to discontinue the binding 
dummy record and rely on mechanical com- 


munications with the Central Serial Record. 


Equipment 


As the serial checking record has been 
maintained on regular size catalog cards in 
conventional catalog trays, the Serial Di- 
vision has never been able to solve satisfac- 
torily the problem of checking for missing 
numbers and claiming them. It was evi- 
dent that a progressive signal system was 
needed that would give notice when issues 
of a title had not been received and would 
also indicate claims which had been made 
but not answered. ‘The use of metal signal 
clips was considered too clumsy, bulky, and 
time-consuming. 

Studies have indicated that “visible” 
filing equipment, which makes each entry 
immediately visible, is an important saver 
when the records are constantly used for 
checking receipts and for general biblio- 


graphic reference. This consideration di- 
rected the Committee to make a thorough 
study of the various types and makes of 
visible filing equipment. It should be noted 
that decisions regarding equipment should 
be based on the type of record that an insti- 
tution is creating. “The most suitable type 
of equipment depends on the anticipated 
function of the record. 

Before deciding on the type of equipment 
that would be desirable, it is necessary to 
examine how the files will be used and by 
whom. ‘The number of titles to be recorded 
also plays an important part in this decision. 
In a library with approximately 5,000 cur- 


rently received titles, it is probable that the 


person checking serials and recording their 


receipt will be using the file more con- 


those seeking bibliographic 
This dictates that the files 


than 
information. 


stantly 


concerning the checking clerk must be easily 
accessible for posting from rather bulky 
media—the serials themselves. Obtaining 


bibliographic information and _ reporting 
holdings constitute the second largest de- 
This 
means that the record must be accessible to 
a number of different people at the same 


mand that would be made on the file. 


time, and, so far as possible, they should not 
interrupt each other in their use of the 
file. 

As a Central Serial Record is a permanent 
record, an over-all consideration is the prob- 
lem of card depreciation. ‘Through the 
years a serial record becomes a rather com- 
plex affair. For this reason, the filing equip- 
ment must provide adequate protection for 
the record so that the library will not be 
faced with the possibility of having to trans- 
pose records from cards which tear or wear 
out through constant use. 

After examining several types of equip- 
ment, the Committee and the Directors’ 
Office decided on the deme visible tile. It 
seemed to offer advantages not found in 
competing equipment. “The Acme cards are 
suspended by metal hangers from wires 
which are mounted in the tray. This means 
that both sides of the card can be used. In 
other types of equipment the cards are 
mounted on flaps or pockets which preclude 


With the 


wire hanger arrangement, it is possible to 


the use of both sides of the card. 


suspend two cards from the same wire. If 
one card becomes filled,“ but it is desirable 
to retain it in the file, a second card can be 
hung along with it. It is also possible to 
place a “rider” over the card for temporary 
notes. ‘This consists of regular bond paper 
which is cut the same size as the card except 
for a flap which folds over the top of the 
card to keep it in place. 

The Acme cards can be punched so that 


a celluloid footing can be attached which 
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will protect the exposed portion of the card 
when it is in the file. The footing provides 
for the use of the sliding bar signal tab 
which can be calibrated and used to show the 
If a title is 
in arrears the tab will not be forwarded to 
As a result, it will be 


progressive receipt of a title. 


the next position. 
easy to spot when the files are examined for 
claims. 

At this juncture the question of the type 
Re- 


membering that the Record would be most 


or size of cabinet must be examined. 


actively used for checking in material, it was 
necessary to restrict the cabinet to a size 
that would be convenient for the constant 
posting of some 5,000 active titles. It was 
also necessary to house approximately 15,000 
titles, which, for one reason or another, 
have been discontinued. 


‘There seemed to be three alternatives: 


1. Purchase several of the largest cabinets, 
each with a capacity of 12,690 cards. 
These cabinets could provide compact 
housing, but they would have the attend- 
ing disadvantage to the checking clerk of 
having to reach below her posting table 
tor the bottom trays and having to stand 
up to reach the top ones. Compactness 
also meant that the number of people us- 
ing the file at one time would be limited. 
Purchase enough cabinets of “posting 

height” to contain the record and string 
them around the room. This would 
take 20 teet of space, cost more than two 
large units, and make the record more 
difhcult to with 
space problem. 


work because of the 


Purchase a combination of “posting 
height” (16 inches high) cabinets for 
the checking record and two ot the large 
units for the permanent record. 


The third alternative seemed to kill quite 
a few birds with one combination. It is 
largely supported by deciding that an effec- 
Central Record 


checking cards as well as permanent cards. 


tive Serial should have 


It was felt that it would not be satisfactory 


to compose the permanent record of serial 
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holdings by just interfiling completed check- 
ing cards. ‘The third method allows for 
greater flexibility and more efficiency. ‘he 
checking clerk would seldom be interrupted 
at her work. Permanent holdings would be 
sufficiently compact so that a bibliographer 
or research worker could easily reach the 
title in which he or she was interested. 
The most active use, i.e., checking, would 
be restricted to files containing temporary 
checking cards and would not cause depre- 
ciation of the permanent cards. 

Quite early in the study the Committee 
realized that the library patron who knew 
the serial title he wanted, but needed the 
call number, would be at a disadvantage in 
having to use the public dictionary catalog 
to ascertain the call number and location. 
The public periodical catalog would no 
longer be there to serve such a purpose. It 
was decided that an even more satisfactory 
method of listing call numbers could be 
provided by means of Flexoline files, which 
hinged panels into which 
Flexo- 


are vertically 
strips of cardboard can be intertiled. 
line files, each with a capacity of 7000 
titles, will be located in the periodical service 
area on the second floor and in the Public 
Catalog area on the first floor. Each entry 
will give call number and title. Location 
will be indicated if the serial is shelved in 
a location other than the Main Library. 
Different colored strips will be used to indi 
cate documents, cross reference, and serials 
Only 
serials enjoying the most general use will be 
Call numbers 


received on subscription. classified 
entered in the Flexoline file. 
for the balance of the serial titles which are 
only occasionally requested will have to be 
found in the Public Dictionary Catalog. 


Cards 


Designing the cards for a Central Serial 
Record can present some of the most chal- 
lenging problems in the entire planning 
operation. Once the design is “frozen” 
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and the cards printed, it is necessary to live 
with them until the supply is exhausted 
unless the library is willing to throw several 
hundred dollars’ worth of stock in the waste 


basket and start over. For this reason the 


w - 
American edadeny of political end social 
eclenee «+ 


Stediue ries 

Neveraier 

"ew Tork tires 5 
; 


Yew Tort theese. 


Carp 


Committee made a thorough study of cards 
used by other institutions before proceeding 
to draft catds for our own purposes. 

‘The original decision as to which records 
to incorporate into the Central Serial Ree- 
ord determined the function that the cards 
should pertorm 

The real problem is to transpose these 
ot 


limited by the size of the card. 


functions into terms space which is 
It was de- 
cided that a 4 x 6 inch card would be ade- 
quate tor our purposes, 

The cards in the permanent file contain 
the same information on the front as those 
for the checking file, except that no ruled 
spaces are provided for recording holdings. 
The space is left blank. Nothing is printed 
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on the back of the card. The general design 
of all cards was kept as uniform as possible, 
as visible alignment is a factor to be con- 
sidered in designing cards for efficient use. 

It was necessary to design eight types of 
cards to meet the requirements of both the 


checking and permanent files. 


Cards for checking file: 
Daily 
Weekly 
Monthly 
. Annual 
Numerical 
6. Cross reference (blank cards) 
7: Irregular 


Cards for permanent file: 


1. Permanent card 
2. Cross reference 
file 


same as in the checking 


The irregular card was designed to record 
call numbers for monographic serials which 
are classified as separates. 

Four pastel colors of card stock were 
selected to stand for serials received 
through: 1) Subscription, 2) Gift or ex- 
change, 3) Document deposit and document 
The 
use of different colors will be a visual aid 
for the Gift & Exchange librarian and the 


subscription, and 4) Cross references. 


Documents librarian in allowing them to 


find or survey their titles more easily. 


P, ocessing 

‘The Purchase Division of the Acquisition 
Department orders all serials which are to 
be placed on subscription. At the time that 
the order is sent, the checking card and 
work slip are typed. Vhe checking card 
yoes to the Serial Division where it is tiled 
The work 


slip, which is printed on a bond paper 


in the Central Serial Record. 


“rider” is placed over the card. When the 
ot 
checked in and sent, along with the work 


first issue the serial is received it is 


slip, to the serials cataloger. The serials 


cataloger decides whether the entry as estab- 
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lished is correct, whether the serial shall 
be analyzed, and whether it shall be classi- 
tied. 
is entered on the work slip. 


If it is to be classified, the call number 
I he work slip, 
with notes referring to the decisions men- 
tioned above, is then returned to the Central 
Serial Record 
transcribed to the checking card. 


where the information is 
Flexoline 
strips are then typed for each of the two 
Flexoline tiles and are forwarded to the 
and the Periodical 


Reference librarian 


Service librarian. ‘They may, or may not, 
interfile the new title in their Flexoline files, 
depending upon their estimate as to how 
much demand will be made for that particu- 
lar title. It should be remembered that 
these files are selective and are designed 
primarily as a location guide and an easy 


method for locating call numbers. 


Summary 


Centralizing serial records is nothing new 
to serials librarianship, but the concept of 
a Central Serial Record seems to be a prod- 
uct of the past decade. It is a development 


which has been largely forced on larger 


libraries by the growing complexity and 


increased administrative costs connected 
with maintaining records for their serial 
holdings. It has been made possible by 
critically examining the actual use made of 
records which have been kept for the sake 
of the custom. Duplicate records, and rec- 
ords whose use did not warrant their main- 


Records 


which were found to be necessary to the 


tenance, have been eliminated. 
efficient management of the Serials Division 
have been consolidated into filing equip- 
ment that performs far greater service than 
the conventional catalog tray. Mechanical 
methods of Communication have come to 
play an increasingly important part, as it 
has been realized that the installation of a 
telephone or the extension of a pneumatic 
tube system would be quickly paid for by 
the savings resulting from record consolida 
tion. Despite some slight delay for the 
marginal patron who has to know the hold- 
ings of a particular title, it is felt that patron 
service on the research level has taken a great 
step forward by the provision of a compre- 


hensive serial record. 


Defrosting a Frozen Asset 


(Continued from page 38) 


access to dissertation materials will become 
immensely easier than before and the heavy 
burden of interlibrary loan will be corres- 
pondingly eased by the elimination of dis- 
sertations fromthe loan code. “The ma- 
chinery of interlibrary loan is already creaky 
and showing signs of distress and any relief 
will be most welcome. It may mean more- 
over that the costly binding of dissertations 
may in the future be eliminated. 


To the extent that degree granting in- 
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stitutions cooperate and participate in the 
plan, it will succeed. It should be a prime 
obligation of every librarian interested in 
the future of advanced scholarship to bring 
the plan before the Graduate School at as 
early a date as possible and to support it 
vigorously. Organized regular listing of 
dissertations coupled with availability of 
abstracts and facilities for gaining prompt 
access to the complete texts will defrost this 


frozen asset of American scholarship. 
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By JERROLD ORNE 


Preserving the American Heritage 
in a Regimented Society 


Dr. Orne is director, Air University Li- 
brary, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 


HE FREEDOM TO THINK, to compare, 
fe to choose is the birthright of every 
American. Preserving this American heri- 
tage of free thinking in a powerful and regi- 
mented organization such as the U.S, Air 
Force is a problem few nations would be 
Only a 


country as dedicated to freedom as America 


willing or able to face directly. 


can nourish patriotism and not revolt by 
allowing, indeed requiring, such freedom of 
choice. 

Let us first establish what we mean by a 
regimented society. On the face of it, it 
would seem that we are talking at cross 
purposes when we speak of freedoms on the 
one hand, and regimentation on the other. 
Yet, all of our most valued freedoms, those 
incorporated in the first amendment to the 
Constitution, are established by law; the 
law is a form of regimentation. It seems 
that we are legally required to be free. 

To be more serious, however, the regi- 
mented society | want to talk about is one 
whose future is now partly my own responsi- 
bility—the U.S. Air Force. No one can deny 
that the U.S. Air Force is a regimented so- 
organization has an 


Any military 


requirement for 


ciety. 

absolute regimentation. 
The disciplined mind, the disciplined body, 
freedom from highly 
prized qualities in the military man.  His- 


torically, the final success of any military 


indecision, all are 


* Address given at the 48th annual convention of the 
Alabama Library Association, Birmingham, Ala., April 


machine is directly proportionate to the level 
of military discipline and the extent of regi- 
mentation throughout the ranks. 

The Air Force, as we know it today, is a 
relatively new organization. Only recently 
did it receive its autonomy; with this au- 
tonomy, it faced a tremendous task. ‘To a 
world shrunken by air travel, air power had 
become the United States’ greatest defense 
from aggression. Molding the new facets of 
air power into a machine which by necessity 
operates like no other organization of war, 
demanded leaders with imagination, fore- 
sight, and originality. 

Remember that the U.S. Air Force had to 
start with a core of long-time U.S. Army 
officers, Army flying officers. Thus, the basic 
element of standard organization, of a regi- 
mented society, were passed on to the fledg- 
ling branch of the services. “These men, the 
old-time Army men, from private to general, 
had been indoctrinated over years, and in 
some cases decades, of devoted service to the 
traditional ideals of service according to an 
established pattern. 

To meet the unprecedented challenge ot a 
new organization, this Air University was 
conceived; a university that would deVelop 
leaders from their own ranks of the Air 
Force; a university which now can claim 
to be the largest university in the werld, 
with over 160,000 students. There was no 
existing pattern for this kind of school. Just 
as the Air Force itself had to strike out 
along modern progressive paths, the Air 
University had to chart a new course in 
education. 
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The standards of this new school were 
defined in the words of the late General 
Fairchild, who was the first Commanding 
General of the Air University, in an address 
to the first class. 

He said, “One of the basic policies which 
we have adopted is the avoidance of tradi- 
tionalism, rigidity of thought and doctrine, 
standardization of instruction, and the pro- 
vision of dogmatic answers to the problems 
of the future. 

“We must guard rigorously against the 
danger of looking backward too much, 
against the feeling that we have learned 


We must be 


on guard against building up resistance to 


the answers to future war. 


change, against taking the easy course of 
accepting answers from the past instead of 
the infinitely more difficult course of digging 
them out of the future... . This is not a 


post-war school system—it is a pre-war 
school system!” 

For the benetit of those who do not know 
very Air 


would like to say just a little bit about what 


much about the University, | 
it is and then I will go on to make the point 
of its relationship to the American heritage. 


Under the Air University are a unique 


group of schools, with courses as diverse as 


the Air Force itself. “The Air War College 
is the top level school of the Air Force. It 
is one of the schools within the Air Univer- 
sity. It is devoted to the education of se- 
lected officers of high level for high com- 
mand and staff duties. They are: trained 
in diplomatic and international relations as 


With 


ordered, resourceful and original thought a 


well as military matters. well- 
foremost objective, this school advocates no 
“school solution.” 

The most extensive program of residence 
instruction is conducted in the Air Univer- 
sity’s second school the Air Command and 
Staff School, which has seven specialized 
staff courses in addition to the general 
courses for commanders. Here, again, the 
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Air University continues its search for 
leaders of the future. 

The Air Force School of Aviation Medi- 
cine, with headquarters located at Randolph 
Air Force Base in Texas, and in part at 
Gunter Air Force Base in Montgomery, has 
the task of instructing flight surgeons, flight 
nurses, and flying medical technicians. In- 
struction is only a part of this school’s 
mission. ‘lo keep pace with aviation, it con- 
ducts research towards the prevention and 
cure of ailments brought about by air 
travel. 

Another school of the Air University 
system is the Air Force Institute of ‘Vech- 
nology, center of advanced technical and 
scientific education in the Air Force. ‘This 
school, located at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base in Dayton, Ohio, educates off- 
cers in engineering sciences and industrial 
administration in addition to conducting a 
training-in-industry program involving the 
cooperation of more than sixty industries. 

The Extension Course Institute, another 
part of the Air University, provides educa- 
tion by mail to approximately 40,000 stu- 
dents, and the centralization of Air ROTC 
at Maxwell will bring over 100,000 new 
students into the working area of the Air 
University. This, then, is the system which 
the Air University Library must support 
a challenge not easily met. 

Now, to get back to this heritage we have 
heard so much about and which seems to 
mean different things to different people. 
To me, the core of the American heritage 
is the freedom to think, compare, and to 
choose; whether this be accomplished by 
reading, by discussion, or by simple re- 
flection is another matter. “The means is 
of little importance, so long as this freedom 
is maintained. 

In the regimented society described above, 
no doubt many of you will wonder how this 
freedom can live. I would not have you be- 
lieve for a minute that we are heroic li- 
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brarians at the Air University, engaged in 
hand-to-hand combat with a regimented so- 
On 


the contrary, it is because the facts are all 


ciety determined to kill off our freedom. 


to the contrary that this story deserves to be 
told. 

The Air Force, at least insofar as it is 
repre ented at the Air University, is com- 
mitted to the concept of promoting un- 
trammeled, unregimented thought in its ofh- 
cers and men. Let me give you some of the 
evidence of this: 

The Air 


with a military library committee, which is 


University Library, working 


internal, and a civilian Library Advisory 
Board, which is external, has recently com- 
pleted a written statement of acquisitions 
policy which states the acquisitions program 
for the Air University Library for the fore 
seeable future. ‘This policy is both broad 
and deep. ‘There are exclusions made to 
better coordinate our program with other 
branches of the Air University, such as the 
School of Aviation Medicine and the U.S. 
Air Force Institute of Technology, and for 
better coordination of our program with 


But 


there are no exclusions for reasons of preju- 


nearby and related civilian institutions. 


dice or opinion. 

Note that this policy has been formulated 
by both military and civilian and the most 
lasting impression | have from my work 


with this policy is that everyone was com 


pletely concerned with what we should have 


and no one nearly as much concerned with 
what we should not have. Note also the 
presence of a civilian board of review, whose 
advice, | can assure you, is valued and used. 
First point, then, freedom of selection. 

Now it is not enough to have all of the 
hooks if they are not seen or used. This point 
has been made and will be made again and 
again. Even a library having all kinds of 
materials can be twisted into ineffectiveness 


by labeling, by segregation, or by isolation. 


‘The Air University not only does not 
tolerate segregation, labeling, or isolation; 
it teaches the opposites. The officers and 
men at our schools are expected to consider 
every aspect of a problem before reaching 
a decision. ‘The methods of instruction at 
the Air University greatly resemble the pro- 
gram now moving under the American Li- 
brary Association American Heritage proj- 
ect. Group discussion is a basic part of 
most courses. A unit of study is commonly 
initiated with a lecture; then the class is 
broken into small units of six to nine men 
and the problem is discussed in seminar. 
There is not a “school decision” which they 
are expected to reach, ‘There is a leader, 
but his part in the decision is only as much 
as that of any other one member of the 
yroup. In fact his decision may not be the 
final one. After sufficient group discussion 
they formulate a group decision and one 
member of the group is selected to present 
‘The 


decision they have reached may be attacked 


their decision orally to the entire class. 


by any of the whole group and frequently is. 
Out of nine dferent groups may come nine 
different decisions, not one of them being 
wholly tenable or conforming to Air Force 
policy. This is not important; what is im- 
portant is that they are free to talk, to dis- 
cuss, to advocate, every or any aspect of a 
problem, and to back up their words with 
thinking. ‘They are expected to read on all 
sides of the question, to weigh every angle 
in the balance of objective intelligence, and 
to leara how to ft the results of their study 
into good problem solving. All of the pri- 
mary elements of the American Library As- 
sociation’s American Heritage project are 
the same points designated by the Air Uni- 
versity as the major means of educating Air 
Officers for the future. 
ing to listen; group discussion makes this 


They must be will- 


imperative. They must be free of preju- 


dice; the school gives them no “school de- 
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cision,” and will say in effect, “There is no 
right answer, what is yours?” 

Problem solving, effective communication, 
group discussion are the fundamental aspects 
of the American Heritage program in com- 
mon with the program of the Air Univer- 
sity. Without laboring this point any 
longer, it is plain that despite the seemingly 
regimented exterior, within beats a heart of 
gold, our valued American heritage: 

Labeling, segregation, isolation, have no 
place in our library; indeed the library 
would work against the planning of the 
University if it were to practice any such se- 
lection. I did not know whether this could 
be true and I have tried to verify it before 
telling you it is so. Here is what I did. 
The list of books cited by Oliver Carlson in 
his review of Helen Haines’ second edition 
was checked in our library, the list of books 
which he cited as indicating her pro-Soviet 
leaning. Every single title of the list was in 
one was in our library, on both sides of the 

I was shown an article in the American 
Legion Magazine which I talked about 
recently. This article had to do with what 
reviewers could do to books and book pro- 
duction. The article discusses a list of any- 
where from a dozen to twenty books on each 
side of the Soviet question, pro and con. 
This list was checked and every book but 
one was in our tibrary, on both sides of the 
question. 

To come at censorship from another point 
of view, one might expect that the book by 
Marshall Andrews which is called Disaster 
Through Air Power would not be in our 
library. It is absolutely contrary to any- 
thing that the Air Force believes. It is 
not only in the library, but it is required 
reading for some courses at the Air Uni- 
versity. Obviously, it is the intent of Air 
University policy to give its future leaders 
complete freedom of thought and action. 

My next points have to do with a part of 
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what I| consider freedom ot inquiry, not re- 
lated to books, and this is one of the main 
reasons why I thought it would be such a 
fine thing to come to the Air University 
It is that libraries in many places 
are hampered in their work by traditions 
other than those related to books: traditions 
of methods of work, how you do your job, 


to work. 


the kinds of people you use to do your jobs, 
and things of this kind. We have a free- 
dom at the Air University which I find 
most enjoyable, and that is freedom of 
methodological attack upon the problems of 
the library. We come by this freedom per- 
haps a little unfairly because the men of 
the Air Force are not librarians. “They are 
the first to confess that they know very little 
about libraries. They are humble enough to 
say they don’t know and to let somebody 
“IT think | know how 
This is a freedom 


come along and say, 
to do it” and try it. 
which I value very greatly and a freedom 
which many librarians can not get. We 
have this freedom and because of it we are 
able to do some experimentation which may 
yield long-lasting results and have an im- 
portant effect, and which are in effect, our 
part of our American heritage: the freedom 
of inquiry, whatever the field. 

I have listed a number of ways in which 
we are trying this out. Mention has been 
made frequently of how difficult it is to 
reach the user. No matter how much you 
have in your library, if you don’t reach the 
user, it will do you little good. We are 
initiating an experimert at the Air Univer- 
sity Library under which we are going out 
to get the user. 
staff now, and we will have more, who are 
free to move in or outside of the Library. 
They are scheduled for a minimum of time 
at a desk and they are intended to be “sales- 
men” for the Library. We call them Bib- 


We have librarians on our 


liographic Assistants. They are assigned to 
a course of instruction. Usually the courses 
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will have anywhere from 60 to 500 men. 
Each Bibliographic Assistant will concen- 
trate on his or her particular course of in- 
struction. ‘They may go to classes whenever 
they like, they consult with the instructors 
whenever they like. They are expected to 
be outside the Library working with their 
public as much as two-thirds of their time. 
This, roughly, is the amount of time that 
students are in classes in the course to which 
they are assigned. The other third is more 
or less euphemistically called “free time” 
when the students are free to study and we 
expect our Bibliographic Assistants to be 
back in the Library where they will meet 
their particular public when they come in. 
This is a kind of freedom of action that li- 
brarians seldom attain, and this is one way 
that I think ours is a contribution. 

We have yet another kind of freedom of 
method within our regimented society. The 
men of the Air Force freely admit that they 
do not know very much about how you get 
at the materials in a book or a document. 
At the same time they have a completely 
open-minded attitude towards our methods 
of accomplishing this. We are going to be 
able to experiment even in cataloging. We 
are not hide-bound to maintain a catalog in 
its primitive form because it started that 
way, and grew that way for the last five, 
ten, fifteen, or forty years. If we, the li- 
brarians, were agreed that it should be done, 
I believe we could dispose of the catalog en- 
tirely. How many librarians have this much 
freedom of thought? We are not going to 
be as extreme as that, but we are going to try 
some new things. In most libraries, selective 
analysis of a series is not common. The 
more usual practice is a traditional one. 
You never know when one item will be 
asked for; you analyze the whole series. I 
think we will go a great deal further into 
selective analysis—we are forced into it. 
How would you like to be faced with 400,000 
documents, of which perhaps only 40,000 


have valuable material in them or which 
may be called for only once in ten years? 
Would you do complete analysis of series or 
would you do selective analysis? Under- 
stand this, 400,000 is only the beginning. 
There are many documents we are not get- 
We could get a million, two million, 
We can ex- 


ting. 
and in time no doubt we will. 
periment in this field; in fact there is an ex- 
periment in our Library already. I am not 
sure it is the best solution, but it is in use. 
This is the divided catalog. We have asked 
outside experts to look at it and we have 
talked about it. We study it and we have 
group discussion. In our group discussion 
we have not only library people but the 
people who use the catalog, and we will find 
out if it is the best if we can. And if it is 
not, we will break it up—we will change it. 
We have complete freedom of inquiry in 
methodology. To me this freedom is a very 
important part of our American heritage. 

One more freedom I would like to speak 
of and then I will close. I have mentioned 
briefly a Library Advisory Board. Here 
again it seems to me the Air Force is out in 
front in exposing any of its operations to 
outside’ investigation or examination by 
people who may know better. I can assure 
you we regard very highly and give serious 
consideration to the advice we get. This 
Library Advisory Board of the Air Univer- 
sity Library is a group of half a dozen or 
more outstanding librarians and educators 
who come in once or twice a year to review 
progress at the Air University Library and 
to advise the Commanding General concern- 
ing past, present and future operations of 
the Library. The Library, however, is 
only a small element of the Air University, 
The University, as a whole, has a civilian 
advisory board of the same kind. It is com- 
posed of the leading educators of the coun- 
try, including the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who is the 
present chairman. There is one military 
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man out of seven on that board. General 
Doolittle has only recently been added be- 
cause the Air Force felt that the civilians 
Now 


officer, one who knew only Army regula- 
tions and lived by them, one who knew only 
The 


Air University is devoted to cultivating in- 


discipline and used no imagination. 


might want a military advisor too. 
this, in my opinion, is a demonstration of the 


quiry, encouraging freedom of action, pro- 


moting the use of imaginative intelligence in 
its officers. ‘They believe that practicing all 
ot these freedoms is the only way to in- 
doctrinate, to inculcate this way of thinking 
in the Air officer. I believe that the illustra- 
tions | have given you may convince you, 


freedom of inquiry. 

Now how does all this fit in making the 
and continuing the 
American heritage? Obviously, the Air 
Force has recognized and believes that it is 
going to be a leading example of the Ameri- 
If it 
is going to be a good example it must live it, 
breathe it, and be it. They believe it is 
necessary to make Air officers different from 
what was considered the traditional type of 


American heritage 


as they have me, that this is well worth do- 
ing; that it is a way of continuing the 
American heritage and of building toward 


can heritage outside of this country. 


it in every place where Air Force officers 


and people may go. 


Comparison of Group I Statistics, 1947-48—19§ 1-52 


Mr. Dale Bentz of the University of Tennessee Library, who compiled the Group I college 
and university library statistics printed elsewhere in this issue, presents the following interest- 


ing median comparisons: 


1951-52 1950-51 1949-50 1948-49 1947-48 


Staff Salaries* $149,919 $141,826 $122,033 $117,418 $ 95,167 
Books, Periodicals, and 
Binding 93,037 92,383 72,218 82,883 67,726 
Total Library Operat- 
ing Expenditures 272,629 265,494 236,603 242,776 216,508 
(Salaries) 
Librarian 8,250 7,488 6,410 7,000 6,500 
Dept. Head Minimum 3,815 3,670 3,380 2,689 2,520 
Maximum 4,850 4,385 4,000 4,000 3,825 
Professional} Minimum 3,000 2,760 2,600 2,454 2,400 
Assistant § Maximum 3,950 3,720 3,320 3,300 3,200 


* Excludes student service. 


The above information is distorted by number and kind of libraries reporting, lack of con- 
The table shows a steady increase in all categories 


tinuity in reporting by institutions, etc. 
(except three in 1949-50). 


Commercial Standard for Library Binding 


Efforts are being made at present to have the U. S. Department of Commerce set up a “Com- 
mercial Standard” for library binding and rebinding. Since there is an established procedure in 
the Commerce Department to give everyone interested in a type of activity for which a com- 
mercial standard is proposed an opportunity to express his views, it would seem desirable that 
librarians and persons in charge of binéing divisions be informed about this procedure and ex- 
press their views on it. Any person who wishes to be kept informed as to the successive actions 
taken on this petition may address a request to H. B. McCoy, Director, Officer of Industry 
and Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
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By ROBERT E. KINGERY 


A Management Engineering 


Look at Cataloging 


Mr. Kingery is chief, Preparations Divi- 
sion, New York Public Library. 


Scope and Method 


FY February 1 to June 15, 1951, the 
firm of Cresap, McCormick and Paget, 
management engineers, of New York and 
Chicago, made a survey of the preparation 
procedures of the Reference Department of 
The New York Public Library. On 
August 15, 1951, the survey staff presented 
a written report of their findings to the 
director of the library including seventy-five 
recommendations for changes in preparation 
procedures. 

In general, the methods used in this 
survey were the same as those employed by 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget in their 
previous survey of the Acquisition Division 
of The New York Public Library Refer- 
ence Department.' However, the survey of 
preparation procedures had three different 
principal objectives: (1) more expeditious 
handling so that new acquisitions would 
reach the shelves, and related cards would 
reach the official and public catalogs in a 
minimum of elapsed time, (2) lower 
processing costs to be achieved by a maxi- 
mum rate of sustained output by all mem- 
bers of the staff who participated in prep- 
aration activities, and (3) the highest 
practicable level of accuracy and consistency 
to assure correct cataloging, and minimize 
misfiling of cards, misplacement of books, 
errors. These objectives 


and similar 


*Cf. Morris, T. 
Administrative Seseuphh of an 
and Research Libraries, 14:111-116, April, 
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stressed adequacy of service to users of the 
Reference Department collections as well 
as economy in the performance of prepara- 
tion tasks. 

The scope of the survey included a study 
of (1) organization, that is, the assignment 
of duties and authority throughout the 
Reference Department of The New York 
Public Library for search, processing, clas- 
sification, subject heading, descriptive cata- 
loging, indexing, catalog maintenance and 
preparation of materials for shelving; (2) 
staffing, that is, the numbers and qualifica- 
tions of personnel required to perform each 
step expeditiously and accurately; (3) con- 
trols, that is, the statistics and reporting 
systems needed to provide current, continu- 
ing measures of the time and cost of work 
produced and the condition of the work- 
(4) methods, that is, the flow of 
forms and mechanical de- 


load ; 
work, routines, 
vices employed; and (5) physical factors, 
that is, the location, layout, furnishing and 
convenience of facilities provided. 

While copies of the survey report are not 
for sale, a limited number of copies are 
available on inter-library loan upon applica- 
tion to the director of The New York 


Public Library. 
Findings 

The findings and recommendations of the 
survey represent an unusual degree of col- 
laboration between the staff of 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget and the 
members of the Reference Department most 
directly concerned with preparation func- 
tions, and are, in large measure, the product 


survey 
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Therefore, 
it is not surprising that seventy of the rec- 


of joint analysis and discussion. 


ommendations have, with minor adjust- 
ments, been either fully implemented or 
Be- 
cause of the number of recommendations, it 
is not feasible to discuss each one in detail. 
Some of the recommendations have no ap- 
plication outside the Reference Department 
while others seem to be of wide interest 
and application. The following discussion is 
limited to the latter. 


are in process of being carried out. 


Provision of Staff Assistants 


The Preparation Division carries on all 
cataloging, recataloging and preparation of 
materials for the Reference Department 
except manuscripts, prints, sheet maps, 
ephemera, material in non-Roman alphabets, 
and material for the Berg and Arents col- 
lections. During the fiscal year 1950-51, 
the division cataloged 66,880 titles. It is 
staffed with approximately 140 full time 
positions. The salary budget is roughly a 
half million dollars. Because of the variety 
and extent of the functions of the Prepara- 
tion Division, the survey recommended that 
the chief of the division be provided with 
four staff assistants, namely (1) a technical 
assistant to help in the screening, sorting, 
and routing of material prior to searching 
and cataloging; (2) a professional assistant 
to aid in developing division-wide catalog- 
ing rules and policies, and training plans 
and programas for catalogers and candidates 
for cataloging positions; (3) an adminis- 
trative assistant to compile and analyze 
workload and staffing reports and to con- 
duct continuing work simplification, work 
measurement and _ personnel utilization 
studies; and (4) an editor of the catalogs 
to revise and establish subject and classifica- 
tion systems, to develop plans for weeding 
and revising the catalogs, and to plan “con- 
sumer surveys” of the catalogs. 
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Separation of Cataloging and Preparation 


Actions 


The survey staff distinguished the actions 
within the Preparation Division as of two 
kinds: (1) cataloging, and (2) preparation, 
and recommended that the division be or- 
ganized into two functional branches re- 
sponsible for these two major areas of 
activity. The effect of this recommendation 
is to reduce the direct span of control for 
the chief of the Preparation Division from 
eleven independent sections to two. The 
chief line assistant in the Cataloging Branch 
is the chief cataloger. He supervises five 
sections: (1) Processing, (2) Jet Catalog- 
ing,” (3) Advanced catalog planning, (4) 
Serial catalog planning, and (5) Entry 
investigation. ‘The principal line assistant 
in the Preparation Branch is the head of 
preparatién who supervises four sections: 
(1) Adding and card correction, (2) Card 
preparation, (3) Materials handling, and 
(4) Filing. ‘The effect of this recommen- 
dation is to simplify and clarify the organi- 
zation and to provide stronger supervision 


and control. 


Catalog Planning 


Previous to the survey, the Preparation 
Division was organized around form of 
material and the cataloging sections were: 
(1) Subject heading and classification, (2) 
Monograph descriptive, (3) Serial descrip- 
tive, (4) Document descriptive, and (5) 
Reserve, or rare book. The survey rec- 
ommends ‘that the Cataloging Branch be 
organized around subjects rather than forms 
of material. “This recommendation is based 
on the view that the cataloging job is a 
whole job of planning approaches between 
a piece of material and its potential users, 
that the job should not be broken up as it 

2 The Jet Cataloging Section handles material which 
presents no anticipated difficulty as to choice of main 


entry, or of descriptive detail, and is staffed with college 
graduates and library school students. 
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had been on the basis of subject analysis 
vs. description, and that the significant 
differences among materials, in terms of use, 
lie in differences in subject and not differ- 
The effect of this recom- 
mendation is to have catalogers gradually 


ences of form. 


handle materials within a subject area re- 
gardless of form of material, and to do the 
whole job of catalog planning for that 
material, including subject analysis and 
description. For this purpose, the survey 
recommends the development of a catalog 
planning sheet which originates in the Proc- 
ess Section and travels with the piece of 
material until card copy is prepared for re- 
production and the material is prepared for 
This form takes the place of 
many forms previously in use. 


the shelves. 


Entry Investigation 


Previous to the survey, entry investiga- 
tion, including authority work, was done 
by the individual cataloger. ‘The survey 
recommended that entry determination be 
The 


effect of this recommendation is that catalog 


separated from entry establishment. 


planners determine what the main, added, 
and subject entries are to be, while the 
preparation of authority cards and the de- 
termination of the final form of personal 
and corporate names are the responsibility 
of the Entry Investigation Section. In this 
connection, the Preparation Division applies 
the “no-conflict” principle in the establish- 
ment of personal names, tends to use corpo- 
rate names as they appear on publications, 
and ordinarily catalogs serials under title 
as published. 


Aggregation and Extension of Process Work 


Initially, work was dispersed 


among the various catalog sections. The sur- 


process 


vey recommended that all process work be 
brought together in a Process Section within 
the Cataloging Branch, and that process 
work be extended to include adding of 


serials (except when cataloging changes 
are involved), preliminary selection of entry 
and the provision of other cataloging infor- 
mation available from the official catalogs of 
the Reference Department such as entries 
for and classification of previous editions, 
form of series entry, form of established 
entries and whether or not a conflict exists. 


Adding and Card Correction 


Originally, adding and card correction 
was carried on in the various cataloging 
sections. The survey urged that all adding 
and card correction actions be separated 
from the proposed Cataloging Branch in 
order to concentrate this branch fully on the 
professional aspects of cataloging, and be 
carried on in an Adding and Card Correc- 
tion Section within the Preparation Branch. 
The survey further recommended that all 
serial adding be done in the Process Section 
using tabulated cards to the end that serial 
catalogers be involved in the handling of 
incoming serial material only when a change 
in. catalog planning on the face of catalog 
cards is involved. 

In place of the former practice of remov- 
ing cards from catalogs, charging them, 
correcting the cards, and then refiling in the 
various catalogs, and removing the charges, 
the survey suggested the correcting of the 
official catalog cards and their reproduction 
photographically to provide corrected cards 
for the other catalogs. These corrected 
cards are then simply substituted for the 
already in the 


no-longer-correct cards 


catalogs. 


Use of LC Cataloging Information 


The survey distinguished between the use 
of LC printed cards and the use of catalog- 
ing information available from sample LC 
cards or from proofsheets. Previously, the 
Reference Department of The New York 
Public Library made extensive use of LC 
During the fiscal year 


printed cards. 
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1950-51, 6 per cent of the new catalog cards 
were individually typed, 45 per cent were 
obtained from the Library of Congress, 
and 49 per cent were prepared by the 
New York Public Library in its own 
printing office using letterpress equipment. 
After careful and detailed study of the 
costs of card preparation, of “transferring” 
(i.e. of adapting LC cards, of modifying 
form of personal and corporate entries and 
subject tracings to correspond to forms 
already established in the catalogs, of adding 
classmarks to all cards), and the elapsed 
time between receipt of material and the 
availability of full sets of cards in the 
catalogs, the survey recommended that cards 
be reproduced by offset, using electric type- 
writers equipped with 8-point type for com- 
position. This recommendation contem- 
plated the full use in catalog planning of 
any cataloging information available from 
the Library of Congress in the form of 
sample cards or of proof, but discontinued 
the use of LC printed cards. 


Examination and Discussion 


Because of the close collaboration between 
the survey staff and the staff of the Prepara- 
tion Division, the examination and discus- 
sion of the survey report moved smoothly. 
Full opportunity was given the staff to 
examine the survey and its plan of installa- 
tion. The director of the library released 
the report to the chief of the Preparation 
Division on August 15. Copies were then 
given to each supervisor of the division for 
study. On September 13, the directo called 
a meeting of the supervisors of the Prepara- 
tion Division to discuss the adequacy of the 
fact-finding of the survey staff, the reactions 
of the supervisory staff of the division to the 
general recommendations of the report, and 
the probable reactions of the staff of the divi- 
sion as a whole to the report. As a result of 
this discussion, and because of the enthusias- 
tic approval of the supervisors, the director 
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authorized the release of the report to the 
staff. Ranking assistants in each section 
were assigned the reading of the report as 
a whole during working hours, and other 
assistants were given time to read as much 
of the report as they wished. ‘Through 
the middle of October, the chief of the 
division held a series of supervisory meetings 
on the report covering each of the 7§ recom- 
mendations in detail and the plan of in- 
stallation phase by phase. ‘These meetings 
were attended by all section heads and their 
ranking assistants, Minutes of these meet- 
ings were taken and distributed to the 
director, the chief of the Reference Depart- 
ment, and to each section of the division. 
Within each section, the minutes were 
routed to all staff members. During the 
last week in October, the chief of the divi- 
sion met with the entire staff in eight 
appropriate groups to discuss the basic 
theory behind the various recommendations, 
to clarify misconceptions as to what the rec- 
ommendations of the survey report actually 
were, and to answer specific questions. 
During this period, section heads were 
required to make a written report on their 
reactions to the survey and other staff mem- 
bers were invited to do so. 

On November 7, the chief of the division 
presented to the chief of the Reference 
Department and the director of the library, 
a detailed report on the discussion and 
examination of the report by the staff of 
the Preparation Division. At that time, the 
staff urged the acceptance of sixty-two of 
the recommendations, the further examina- 
tion of nine, and rejection of four. Since 
that time, additional study has led to the 
acceptance of seventy of the seventy-five 
recommendations. 

Near the middle of November, the direc- 
tor again: met with the supervisors of the 
Preparation Division, and at that time 
authorized the implementation of the recom- 
mendations acceptable to the supervisory 
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staff of the division in accordance with the 
plan of installation included in the survey 
report. Since that time, a Committee on 
Reorganization, composed of the section 
heads of the division have met bi-weekly. 
The implementation of the report, like the 


survey itself, has been a close collaboration. 


Installation 


‘The survey staff included in their report, 
a detailed and specific “plan of installation” 
in a five-phase program: (1) organizing 
for installation, (2) planning for installa- 
(3) (4) final 
installation, long-range actions. 
The 


months for phases one to four. 


installation, 
(5) 
suggested 


tion, initial 
and 
time-span was seventeen 
Just seven 
months after authorization to implement 
the survey, the Preparation Division is at 
the end of phase three and is just entering 


the “final installation.” 


Results 


It is, of course, too early to tell what the 
final results of the survey and its recom- 
mendations will be. However, it is already 
clear that the first two of the three principal 
objects of the 


During the fiscal year 1951-52, the division 


survey will be achieved. 
cataloged 90,736 titles as compared with 
76,341 for the previous fiscal year. It is 
that handle 


titles during the fiscal year just beginning, 


expected we will 150,000 


without any increase in staff. ‘The elapsed 


time between the receipt of the material 


in the Division and the filing of all cards 
for that material in the catalogs has been 
substantially reduced so that one month is 
the average for material received in bound 
form. 


Important as these results the 


“human” ones are undoubtedly more impor- 


are, 
tant and more enduring. Because of the 
close team work among the survey staff 
and the division staff, we now feel our 
problems can be solved, and that the day is 
not far distant when, without arrearages, 
we can enter phase five, “long-range action.” 
These include studies of the use made of our 
catalogs, revision and weeding, study of the 
problems of subject analysis, the preparation 
of instructional material on the catalogs for 
the public, and part-time schedules for our 
catalog planners in the public divisions of the 
Reference Department. 


Recently, the director asked one member 
of the division how she felt about the survey. 
That 
attitude seems characteristic of the staff of 
Because of the close 
collaboration during the actual survey, the 
careful introduction of the report, and the 
participation of the staff in its implementa- 


Her answer was “Tired, but happy.” 


the whole division. 


tion, the survey of the division will probably 


not be “over” for many years to come. What 
began as a management engineering look at 
cataloging has turned into a continuing, 
enthusiastic look at cataloging by a group 
of catalogers themselves. 


Drexel Library School Scholarships 


For the academic year 1953-54, the Drexel School of Library Science is granting three full 


tuitiog scholarships. 


These will be awarded to American citizens who are graduates of ap- 


proved colleges or universities, and who are applying for entrance to the one-year curriculum 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in Library Science. Selection is based on academic 
standing, need for financial aid, and promise of high protessional achievement. 

Application for scholarship forms should be made to the Dean of the School of Library 
Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 32nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, Pennsyl- 


vania, before April 1, 1953. 
also be addressed to the Dean. 


Inquiries concerning scholarship aid to foreign students should 
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College and University 


Library Statistics 


Statistical data concerning college and uni- 
versity libraries is included in the January 
issue so as to provide librarians with informa- 
tion as early as possible. The statistics and 
comments included in these pages have been 
prepared by Dale Bentz, University of Ten- 
nessee Library (Group 1); Dan Graves, Uni- 


versity of Kansas Library (Groups II and 


111); and Wendell W. Smiley, East Carolina 
College (Teachers Colleges). 

Ninety college and university libraries in 
Group I| submitted statistics this year, which 
represents an increase of 13% over last year 


when only 79 institutions reported. Of the 70 
libraries included in the published tables last 
year, 6§ are repeated this year. Failure to 
submit reports on time, insufficient data, and 
lack of space in the publication medium are 
responsible for all exclusions. 

Group I institutions reported no 
salary data, and an increasing number of 
libraries excluded this information for the top 
administrative positions. Until more salary 
information is reported, these statistics lack 
much of their potential usefulness. Perhaps 
the statistical form should be revised to re- 
quest information that can be released for 
publication. This data should be available 
from all libraries for use in computing the 
averages for the group. ‘The median figures 
listed represent only that information which 
is published. Only a few institutions report 
salary data as confidential with a request that 
it not be published.* 

Group I undertakes to include those insti- 
tutions which grant a significant number of 
doctors’ degrees (also all state universities), 
and Group II those which do not qualify in 
this respect although some Group II libraries 
far greater resources than others in 


Seven 


have 


st for a comparison of Group T statistics, 


1947-45 1951-52 


. 
See page 
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Group I. The distinction between Group II 
and Group III is based on library operating 
expenses. The dividing line is drawn at the 
$30,000 figure. Space and other publication 
exigencies prevent the drawing of hard and 
fast rules, and inclusion in one or another 
group should not be a cause of either rejoicing 
or complaint. 


Reports for libraries falling in Groups II 
and III were received from 158 institutions 
as compared with 142 last year and 128 the 
year before. Thirty reports could not be used 
because of space limitations, incomplete data, 
or because they were received too late for in 
clusion in the tabulations. Fewer confidential 
statistics were reported this year, but too many 
reports are still lacking in data that would be 
useful. 


An attempt was made to include as many 
libraries as possible from last year's report to 
aid in comparisons, but for various reasons 
only 43 of the §8 in Group II are the same 
and §3 of the 70 in Group III are the same. 
A greater number of Catholic institutions are 
included in this year’s report. 


Medians were determined from the fig- 
ures appearing without footnotes in the tables. 

For several years now the number of teach- 
ers college libraries reported in these tabula- 
tions has averaged about the number (53) 
which reported for 1951-1952. ‘The largest 
number to report in any one year was about 
70 in the 1949-1950 compilation. ‘This year 
all reports received are included in the tabu- 
lations. Seventy libraries could be reported 
without expanding the space devoted to this 
group. The more libraries included in these 
tabulations, the more useful the data become. 
It is hoped that more libraries will put their 
reports into the hands of the committee in 
time to be included in future tabulations. 
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6,655 «1,605,404 25.7 42,005 888 2 
12,723 27 6,700,000 
2,178 1,604,921 

55 


‘ 
1 
5S 


part-time. 16 Excludes 9 part-time. 17 Includes 175,000 documenta. 18 Excludes microfilm. 19 Corrected figure. 20 Excludes School of Law. 21 In 
cludes serials. 22 Pertod ending June 30, 1952. 23 Includes student service. 24 Includes $7.50 nonsalaried services. 25 Includes $7,000 nonsalanied serv 
tees. 26 lneludes periodicals, 27 Excludes G.E.B. grant. 28 Excludes government research projects included last year. 29 bxcludes Medical Center Li 
braries. 30 other operating expenditures. 31 library only 


i 
116, 667 
$6, 508 
226, 805" 
49, 10,061 
1s. 
"4 
137,212 8.7%) 6,717 Ie 
44,100 7,500 6,400 
73,757 
74,528 141,605 
12,026 74,289 
149 
153 , 283" $27,271" 
41,838 57,1390 14,367 
10, 158 515 23.026 
77,031" 15, 180 
176, 23,200 25,005 2 
47,055 16, 766 
13,267 4,489 +, 204 21 
5.810 19.945 tit 
25,300 12.50 10,400 4s 
51,541 18,239 8,351 7s 
58000 
131,606 
13.008 
49,092" 
24000" 5.789 
021" 8,573 
14.801" 
78,589 13,870 
a u 
205, 205 508 
85.202 15,500 15.983 116,085 
12,738 13.548 635 
24,746 1,384 14,407 70,537 
134,805 3, 187 $2,292 200.342 
65,785 17,405 11,748 
73, 633 18.533 122 
50 88 583 1! 
5,120 10,98 6, 767 52 
52,510 25,202 - 15,325 
0,550 
17,500 
14 
45 058 
46,331 
45,209 
316 
47,108 
7,000 
57,007 
44,20 
100 88 
140,541 
14,07 i 
$12,545 
52.020 
7.000 
59 - 


College and University Library Salary 


or Amoriate 
Librarian and or 
Divimon Head 


Minimum Median Maumum 


Department Heads 
Minimum Median Maximum 


Head Librarian 
School, College, and 
Departmental ( Prof.) 


Minimum Median 


Maumum 


800 
4,850 
4,800 


4,000 
4,450 
3,540 
4, 188 


Alabama 400 


Anigona 

Bro ” 

California (Herkeley) 
California (Loe Angeles) 


$3,850 
3 


wo $3,120 


4,620 


3,240 
87,560 98,610 

6.072" = 3,720 5,772 
a 


Chieage 
3,200 


Colorade* 
Columbia 
Cornell 


Denver 

Duke 
Flonda 
Florida State 
Fordham 


5. 


7,000 
5,500 


6,320 


Georgetown 
Idahe 6,200 
12,000 
Indians 


500 
6.000 
w 
5.800 


lowa 

lowa State 

Universty 

Kansas 

Kentucky 7 

Loumana State? 
5,800 

Maryland 6,750 

Maas. Inet. of Tech 

Michigan State 9.000 

Minnesota 

ppt! 

Minami state 

Mimsourt 


New Hampehire 
New Mexico 

New York (N.Y.U) 
North Carolina 


North weetern 10.000 


6,024 


6,432 
5,000 


8.500 
6,200 5,200 
2008 5,000 
42! 3, 5, 280 


(hie Btate 
Oregon 
Oregon State 


Pennsylvania 


4,860 


Pennsylvania State 
4,920 


7.800 
Princeton 
10.090 
a 4,000 


4.500 


4,200 
3,672" 
4,200 
3,300 


South Carolina 
Southern California 
Southern Method: ¢ 


Syracuse 


Washington (St. Lous) 
Washington Seatt &) 
Washington State 


3,000 


6,162 
3,768 


Wayne 

Western Keserve 
Wisc onan 

Ww yomimng 

Yale 


8,000 6,182 
3,000 
3.200 3, 1,902 
” 58 46 


1 All hbrary agencies included, excludes student assistants and building maintenance staff. 2 Boulder campus only 3 Excludes Schools of 
Law and Medicine. 4 On leave without pay 1952-53. 5 Assistant or associate librarian. 6 Division head. 7 Evanston campus on'y 8 Part-tine 
assistant librarian. 9 Estimate. 10 McKissick Library only. 11 Knoxville division only. 12 Not reported or not available. 13 Does not include 


“ 
6,750 
12,000 
11.400 
4,500 
5.00 1,725 4.458 4,058 4,104 
§,371 7,100 9,300 3,720 448 4,800 3,312 3,516 3,948 
3,700 3.850 864,100 200 4,200 4,500 
5,850 4.500 5,500 3,000 «4,750 6,250 
5.225 5,65 4.0 5,040 5,550 3,000 4,200 
4,000 3,200 3,800 
3,000 3,057 3,400 3,057 3,400 
5, 500" 7,800" 3.00 «4,800 3,00 863,900 3.900 
5, 100" 3.840 4,500 3,060 
640 4,700 5,810 6,600 3,060 800 
5,300 §,500 3,100 «4,200 6,000 
7,200 3,750 §,149 2,920 3,888 4,140 
6, 4,500 4,500 4,500 
4,700" 1,700 «63,8000 300 3,800 4,116 
3.644 83.700 4,076 1,932 2,664 4,332 
4.200 4,200 4,392 3,200 3,726 6,413 
4.400" «4.6508 200" 3,520 4,180 4,620 
4,000" 5,300 1,900 «4,410 4,920 3,500 3,800 4,100 
8,000 5,016 6.816 3,384 4,680 
5.000 56,800 3,500 3.640 4,200 
3,750 «3,825 4,300 
4,700" lon 3,400 «64.000 4,100 3,000 «(3,840 4,200 
a 4,400 5,000 5,200 
8.676 5.126 = 6,01 3,900 §,220 3,000 4,428 
4500 4.70" 5,000 3407 4400 
2,112 3,489 4,528 
2.20" 3,000 5,000 
4,000 4,600 
2,800 3,085 6,300 
3,276 5,076 
3,480 = 4,200 
3.350 84,000 4,600 
Rochester 4,500 4,500 3,200 = 4,500 
Rutgers 8,500 7,320 ‘ 5,478 5.478 «66,530 7,530 
St. Louis 7,500 4,20 5.0400 3,790 2,400 4,290 
6.000 3.200" 3,300" 
" a u u 3,500) 3,820 3,200 «65,000 
6, 636 4,092" acti 3,000 +300 4,200 84,500 4,632 
emple 6,000 4,00" 3,600 4,140 3,000 4,140 
Texas 8,400 5,800 3,300 «64,002 5,00) 2,904 3,360 4,284 
Vermont 6,500 3,800 3,000 3,300 4,000 
Virginia 7,616 oni 5.0408 85.000 5.996 3,752 5,936 
4,000 4,125 4,250 2,400 5,000 
9,300 5,100 «5.88005 880 3,90 4, 980 
10,792 5,556 6,162 6,825 6,162 6,162 
8,20 7,810 800 4,826 5,576 6,174 4428 644 
High 12,900 6,530 7,530 
Median 8,280 3.80 
Low 5.100 2.664 3,120 
Nu“ 47 a 43 


Statistics 1952-53 (As of September 1, 1952) (Group I) 


All Other All Nonprofessional Total Number of Employees in 


Profesmonal Asustants Assistants Full-Time Equivalent Hours of 
Pro- Non-Pro- Student 


M f Assistance 


Maximum Median 


50.000" 

18, 401 
160,339 
145,171 


$3,200 $3,850 

3,350 
3,000 
4,512 6,516 
4, 188 5,232 


115,000" 
2 17,436 


3,420 3,900 
46,050 


506 3.780 
3,516 4,056 2 3,3 51,514 
22,000 
35,000 
4,550 2,2: 3.4 84081 


4,300 19049 
3,800 22,948 


3,700 


16,250 


4,200 
24,361 


3,600 

5,860 

3,000 3,4 6,000 


3,000 3,5: 3, 
3,240 3, 3.000 
a 
3,300 3,! 3,000 
2,400 2,9 3,408 


a u 
2,675 3,42! 3,850 

3,250 3,51 4,450 2,8 : 26,243 


3,540 d 4,140 3,010 7 40,750 
3,384 5,040 " 66,273 
3,000 3,100 y 1,920 17,229 
2,700 3,300 7 1,750 18878 
2,400 3, 3,950 1,800 2,7 17,199 


3,100 3, 3,800 1,700 19, 286 
3,700 4,200 2, 2,300 2 27,150 
3,300 3,71 4,500 2,100 y 

69, 787 


3,000 3,207 3,400 2, 2,100 486 


2,420 3,4! 4,044 2.208 5,2 9,011 
2,700 3, 4,200 1,929 2,! a y 45,082 
2,70 3, 2,00 19, 281 
3,100 3,7) 4,510 2,300 27, 182 
3,000 3,4 4.340 39,4324 


3,120 3,000 
1,480 3,000 
+850 5,200 
2,700 2 $400 
2.000 3,2 3,800 


3,300 3,6 4,620 29,000 
2,400 2 3.7% 2, 16, 606 
2, 800" 3, +, 120" 1, 2, 2 25, 
2,700 3,225 4,000 1,500 67,202 
2,700 3,000 1,800 227,080 


2,580 3,480 1,200 : 2, 467 
3,000 3,000 1,440 2s 
3,000" 3,800" 4,200" 1,500" 3,2 : ! 18,202 
2.04 3,048 4,24 2, Thy’ 101,006 
3,200 3,400 4,800 2,000 2,3 : 2 48,000 
2,800 2,000 1,560 000 
2,952 3,752 4,616 1,048 43,000" 
2,820 2,733 1,250 1,800 16,563 


28 4 
2,880 3,000 4,500 2,100 3, 74,50 
12 ” 2,20 2.3 q 47,516 


4,186 4,805 6,162 2,751 43,704 
78, 263 


3.000 3.480 3.960 1.860 2. 


3,228 3,647 4,476 2,508 


2,700 3,480 4,200 1,500 3,202 


4, 186 4,808 6,516 2,751 ’ ! : 160,339 
3,000 3,408 3,00 1,800 97! 2 f 28,94 
1,080 2.800 3,000 1,20 1.880 6 4,202 

65 5” of 70 70 7 


salary as Director of School of Librarianship. 14 Number of libraries on which . median, and low are based. 15 Exchudes $1,104 as 
Direetor of Libraries of Oregon System of Higher Edueation. 16 Includes students. 17 Includes 10°, for retirement. 18 For nine monthe only 


—~ 
$2,200 $1,500 $1,900 $2,150 M 
3,200 2,400 3,000 105 il 2 
2,040 1,680 1,920 2,880 22 
3,372 2,400 2,088 5,628 278 
3,372 2,400 3,060 4,728 70 148 218 
3,204 
3,156 
3,100 
3,072 
3,200 
3,050 
3,300 3,424 
3,120 3,400 
3,057 : 
1.860 2.250 12 8 20 10,270 
1,800 2,206 3,000 1324 120,378 
1,920 2,220 3,218 53 57 805 
1,080 2,220 3,120 27 48] 347 
1,800 1,920 2,700 18 28 io 25,111 
27 15 0, 700 
1,716 2,545 4,400 25 18 43 78,677 
1,512 1,800 2,184 23 284 22,000 
1,680 2,100 2,880 a Pal) 57 65,531 
1,500 a 3,000 544 14,174 
1,740 1,880 3,200 224 51 45.017 
2,200 2,200 2,400 10 il 15 800 
1,716 1,024 2,000 274 18,000 
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Statistics 1951-52 (Group II) 
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College and University Library 


Pervodi- 
cals 
Cur- 

rently 

Book Ke- 

Library Faculty Stock 


. Agnes Seott 51 65,000 
Alabama (other 61,1 
Alaska 5 32,47 
Alfred 74,1 
Arkansas A. M 


Arkansas State 
Ashland 2,700 
Augustana d 32,020 
. Baldwin-Wallace wie! 55,385 
Bard 22 63,216 


Hates a8 258 
Heaver 29,779 
Bennett 29 
HKirmingham Southern 

atawla 


entral 
entre 

‘olor ade 
‘oneord 


oneordia 
Dav 
Deane 
Drury 
bartham 


Emory & Henry 
bvanaville 
Findlay 


“eons 


coeur 


Catford 

Hiram 

Hollins 

Hood 

Hope 


Houghton WOApS2 92, 189 
Wealey an 377 
Immaculate Heart 51,747 
Juniata 
Kaos O19 


Lawrence WJeS2 7 72,001 
Lebanon Valley 31My52 52,510 
Livingstone WJeS2 143 
Loras WideS2 7 7 112,085 
Luther WJe52 “382 


Macalester 60), 500 
Mary ville siMy52 5 os 55,570 
Medland wOMy52 
James Millikin 
Milla pe 


Mount Unvon 
Muskingum StAgs2 
Parsons 3tAgS2 
Randolph-Macon WAps2 
Mt. Cat 


Bt, John (Cleveland) WJeb2 
St Joseph 

Senippe 

Col'eges of the Sencea 

Seton Hall 


Sweet 78, 197 
Trinity (Ran Antonie) WAgs2 55,627 
Union 67 
Ursinus Web? 41,702 


Washington Jeflerson 81,537 
Washington & Lee : 149,719 
Wilberforce 338 13,816 
Willamette 


High 152,757 
Mechan 52,583 
Low 13,816 
NY 70 


4 Not included i library budget. 2 $112 no wsalaried service. 3 Included periodicals, 4 $1,392 not in library budget. 5 $14,500 nonsalaried 
service. 6 $2,500 nonsalaried service. 7 $8,800 nonsalaried service 8 $5,500 nonsalaried service. 9 Estimated nonsalaried service. 10 Includes 
$4,388 Joint Library Service and $1,660 supplies, ete 11 $600 nonsalaried service. 12 Juniata continued io Group LI statistics although un- 


Us 

1 1,40 ‘ 
2 1,754 16 418 
‘ 1,800 149 

752 12 275 

‘ ‘ 1,745 6 2 
om 5 170 

1,046 5 240 

#5 4 2,878 7 405 

10) 2,813 10 310 

il 2,383 8 82 

12 1,045 " > 195 

“ 1,737 2 454 

15 2,352 72” 
17. ¢ 35 62,08 1,475 2 

1s. S1Ag52 762 0,744 1,328 232 
m. 45 26,1 1,764, 15 25 

a 62 40,076 1,439 210 
22 70 57 877 2.200 37 249 
2 as 48,321 1,329 7 
a4 31My52 65,700 1,350 10 228 
“5 678 5 2,428 550 

“4 350 61,045 “7 256 

31MyS2 42 me 40,922 1,215 
S1AgS2 w 516 2, 462 sul 1 

“ 35,872 2,078 216 

: 1,708 278 

7 1,466 
5,222 420 
w 2, 808 100 
“2 2,380 
1,679 

1,815 
2,451 250 

“7 1,007 
1,400 208 
2,111 
1,245 

52 765 37,367 1,124 . 228 
53 26, 108 4,057 5 175 
M 502 75,317 1,818 15 au 
55 75,396 1,773 19 385 
70 87,710 4,018 23 495 
48 524 52,656 il 
Ms a 221 42,085 2,173 5 w 

73 wr 2 746 1,083 3 $26 
; 47 35, 102 1,012 206 

: ol 1,413 7 265 
62 2,124 12 

of 1,415 7 

“ 2,273 10 308 
67 3,871 u 380 
| 1,721 7 418 
1,400 42 210 

5,222 42 659 
1,712 281 
674 2 92 
ae 70 70 69 


Statistics 1951-52 (Group III) 


16,040 


15,491 

13.045 
8200 
6,174 
2,156 


15.800 
5506 
18S 
9,700 


usual “Other Ex 
median are basec 


——-—---  Fapenditures —— 
Total 
Staff Total 
Salaries Books, 
and 
Student Student Pervodi- cals & 
Service Service Books cals Binding Binding 
$11,300 $3.00 $1,268 $ iM $ 5,692 
$2,416 16, 966 4,558 1,42 7,544 
1,505 11,053 10, 200 2,000 3,409 15,439 
1,088 6,700 4,975 405 im 5,554 
1,200 5,200 1,200 1,500 100 2,800 
1,181 14.40 4,016 1,138 aay 5.00% 
476 2,445 700 555 +, 600 
1,048 972 S75 5.346 
1,300 18,118 6,3” 2,255 1,435 10,08) 
1,550 16, 100 4, 100 2,100 10,200 
1,716 14, 566 6,961 1,250 1,100 
450 8.470 1,509 730 
1,00 6,012 2,474 $16 
2,801 13,549 1,709 1,248 
11,173 1, 748 715 
1,316 10,224 1,456 1,079 
1.200 800 i800 1.000 700 
11,46 2,27 1,302 553 
$,422 18,018 4,284 2,806 
2,106 15,426 4,000 1,000 1,000 
1,748 2,352 721 421 
2.440 14,010 6,507 1,849 ws 
1,301 7, i427 40s 455 
1, lel 8,351 4,126 1,228 
12.0%) 4,502 1,686 548 
1,321 2,107 i 356 
1,4 
1,580 4.850 2,600 
1,002 8,087 2,577 als 
200 1,180 176 
1.109 7,772 2.885 $23 4,008 
wo 4,70) 1200 1, 7,000 
wh 10.800 12 6.00) 
2,581 11,780 4,802 6,442" 
2,28 15,516 4,505 1.405 1,002 6.910 
2,841 12,373 1,239 2,07 
14,805 4.50 400 6,400 
110 5,715 lon 7,627 
2,207 0,32 450 6,289 
2,102 18,742 5.000 1,346 
ws $842 1,688 6,137 
0 2.000 avy 
589 0,763 2.474 1,900 1 5800 
1,06) 14,121 4.448 1.003 6,226 
4,776 20,576 4.000 1,400 700 5,1 
2, 186 11,047 2,408 1,159 4,004 
1,200 55s 5,122 
14,282 508 1,788 71 7,505 
1, 9.200 10" So) 5) 5. 
1,048 4676 2,058 on 229 
16, S80 4,200 120 wt 6,44 
20,021 5, 606 2,442 2558 8,206 
2,312 4,778 
1,032 1,412 
1,100 
1,744 1,906 1,334 
718 $52 
2,708 558 5,284 
2,07 1,125 8,458 
1,479 2,372 1,084 6418 
45 1,008 4,02) 
1,856 855 $4,718 
1.400 13,230 1,700 5,175 
18,301 1,976 1,511 
15, 156 1,748 1,261 7,718 
1,400 9,132 652 500 6,152 
2,508 13,258 1,536 2,707 
4,776 20,576 10,200 3,778 4.499 15,639 
1,502 11,237 650 1,200 635 5,710 
49 1,200 1,180 358 100 2,243 
of 62 70 70 


Total 
Operating 
ha pend- 


tures 


25,146 
15,401 
1100 


21,179 
12, 168 


— to ts to 


- 
= 


~ 


Total 
College 
pendi- 

tures 


667,009 
1,487,759 
018 
207 000 


O70 881 
255 535 

337 005 
1,210,000 


‘wee raise total expenditures to more than $30,000 limit for Group IIL. 13 Number of libraries on which high, low, and 


Other 
Staff Expendi- 
Salaries tures 
$11,900 1 
10,450 1,822 3 
8,612 M47 4 
7,000 5 
13,221 1,174 6. 
4,892 200 7 
7,035 soo s 
16,518 1,004 20,237 
14,550 1,550 27,850 10 
12,850 24.077 
8,020 220 11471 655, 160 12 
4,072 0,207 200,407 18 
10, 088 we 21,626 417,08) “4 
10,389 407 15,174 5 
705 14,248 O87 16 
4,020 2,575 16,935 314.042 7 
10, 150 545 16, 168 408 441 18 
15,496 1,981 29074 633 Iv 
13,520 445 44,295 20 
7,185 1,047 463,049 21 
11,070 1,389 24,750 641,050 22 
6,660 | 12,70) 211, 567 23 
7, 452 14,001 325 a 
10,620 18,586 461,840 25 
6, 680 21 11,776 $80 2 
al 11,781 520, 488 27 
3,270 8,120 251,015 as 
7,025 13,335 579,009 
3,200 72 5,015 162,524 
6,008 12,739 221,137 
$2 
10,100 17,007 370,000 $3 
oi” aut 19,036 786,000 
13,230 23,519 480,199 ‘5 
9,532 16,01 271,505 $6 
10,955 21,281 547,000 47 
19, 110 1,037 27,774 
4,029 15,615 $1, 2508 461 
1,660 28,423 1,069, 276 40 
1,322 25,0 574,146 4 
670 20,005 358 852 42 
11,045 171,416 
15. 458 “4 
21,045 405,704 5 
25,676 1,192,146 46 
1,119 16, 240 “0! 651 
1,179 215,024 
wis 16,589 507 405 ” 
479 6,501 $94, 200 
12,238 1,326 23,201 407,00 
8.100 15,549 
5,028 4.901 254,000 
16 880 23,354 502,222 M 
15,877 1,208 591,034 SS 
1,047 5, 346 411,984 
18 “51 657 414,204 57 
7,721 6,078! 457 302, 408 os 
15,144 wn S51, 642 ay 
6,159 313 245,454 61 
18S 624,752 #2 
15 150 7 559 060 
3, 358 1,576 355,338 o4 
10,556 05 
it “50 19,355 500 000 
17,501 28, 187 67 
7, 105 15,489 205 000 ov 
10 22,4806 70 
17,501 15,615 20,495 1,487,759 
9,700 16,902 416,095 
3,200 5,615 162,524 
4 


College and University Library Salary 


Assoriate Department Head 
Chief Chief Mini- Maxi- 
Library Librarian Librarian mum Median mum 


1. Agnes Seott $1.50 $2,850 2,00 

2. Alabama College 4,150 $3,500 
Alaska 4,45) 

4. Alfred 

5. Arkansas AAM 4.009 3,700 


6. Arkansas Mate 1,09 3,400 
Ashland 2,300 
5. Auguetane 3,000 
Baldwin. Wallare 5 


1. Bates +400 

2. Beaver 2.800 
13. Bennett +, 100 2,400 2,200 
14) Birmangham-Southern 3.000 2,880 
15. Catawba +, 2,000 

16. Central 4,620 3,120 

17. Centre 
18. Coe 4.870 1.300 
19. Colorado 4,500 2,850 2,850 
 Coneord 3,618 4,250 4,779 
2). Coneordia 2,0 
22. Davideou 5.400 4,050 
2. Doane 2,050 
M. Drury +000 3,150 

5. bartham ‘ 


bimira 

27. 1,400 

Emory & Henry 

2 bvaneville 3,200 
Vindlay 1,520 


12. Hiram 
Holle 3,000 
Heed 2,800 2.00 
6. Hope 4,500 3,300 
36 Houghton 2.00 ence 2,100 
37. Wesleyan 2,000 3,100 5,000 
38. Immaculate Heart 7,00 2,200 4,300 1,300 
19. Juniata 2,700 

Kaos 5 3,400 3,730 


Lawrence 


42. Lebanon Val ev 34m 3,200 4,400 
43. Livingston 
4. 3,000 

Luther 4.500 3,200 


Macalester ‘ 

7. Maryville 4,400 

48 Midland 1,700 

49. James Millikin +70 3.20 
Millsaps 2 3,300 


Mount 5 
52. Muskingum om 
2,800 
Randolp' Macon 2,525 2,080 3,350 
§ St. Catherine 70 2.90 2,050 3,000 


St. John (Cleweland 5 

57. St. Joseph 

4,700 es 

0. Colleges of the Seneca 4,125 3,276 2,080 ee 4,098 
Beton Hill 4,500 ee 


62. Sweet Briar 4.01) 3,508 
Trinity (San Antonio) 200 
Union 25 2,255 


Washington & Jerson 2,040 
67. Washington & Lee 3.10 3,200 
Whittier 4.0 3,400 
Wilberforee 2,800 3,000 4.400 
70 Willamette 4.200 3,300 


High 7,500 4,033 4,20 4, 
Mechan 4.05 3.20 2,840 3,125 
Low 25" 2.25 1,500 2,100 2, 206 


2,400 2,700 
6, 


Statistics 1952-53 (As of September 1, 1952) (Group III) 


Potal Number of 
All Other All Nonprofessional Employees in Full 
Professional Assistants Nasistants time bequivalent Hours of 
Mim- Mau- Mim- Maxi- Profes-  Nonprofes Student 
mum Median mum mam Median mun sional sonal Assistance 


15 
5.546 
2,071 
2,000 
1.000 


$2,800 


3.000 1.5 


ee 


3,375 


1,000" 


ww 


6,000 
5,02 
2,019 
5,800 

$,822 


3 
4. 
2 
3 


2,200 


1,588 

2.040 
7,226 


4,000 


3,100 
1,800 
2,000 2, 1,000 


ene CNS ee 


ew 


3,000 
5,00 


7,200 
4,370 


2.200 
2,700 


2,700 
4,137 
2.545 
1,700 


2,300 


2,300 


2,809 


ee 


2,000" 


2.0 


3,200 


2.2) 
3,000 2.2 
1809 
509 767 1,600 
2,700 2,328 


tere te 


1,000 3.27% : 2,809 2.80 2,000 
2.800 : 2. 1,500 1,970 1,829 
7 2 12 19 70 


1 Includ-* salary as professor of history. 2 For 4 months. summer session extra. 3 Part time. @ Estimated nonsalaried servier. § Confi- 
tential. 6 For 9 months. 7 Mlus living for 9 months. 8 § time. 9 For 10 months. 10 { time. 11 Not included in library budget. 12 Number of 
hbrartes on whieh high, ‘ow, and median are based 


am 
1 
3 
2.00 3,100 $108" ‘4 
ae $1,400 1,700 2,024 6 
cove 2,400 75 7. 
3,800) 8. 
ene 1,700 5 w 
3,000 2.000 2,000 $2,200 2,754 10 
2, 000° i,wo 
1,89 65 wow 12. 
1,004 
2,500 1,200 ve 1,065 2 5,108 
2.400" 2,242 15. 
1,320 4,050 16 
1,800 1,020 2.489 «17 
eee 2,080 
1,800 ase 5,707 
3,150 3,009 ios 
157% 2,550 196 21 
5 4,200 22 
2,002 a 
on 1,200 1,800 200 
1,720" 1,480" 2640 
ee 2,200 27 
es bes 1573 
2,100 ‘ 1800 
2,502 2,808 700 4 5 2,338 
1.5 wo 
1,350 1,759 2 4,588 ‘5 
2,000 1,500 
1,800 37 
1,800 2,79) 3,575 1,800 ‘8 
ay 
3,100 1,800 
1,700 2 4 
1,800 2 43 
i “4 
4. 
47. 
2,400 20 1 1.5 5 48 
475 2 49 
5 
52 
2,809 2.4) 2.0) 6.25 6.25 
1,500 5 2,312 
2, 1,500 57 
won 5 
1,69 1,820 5 2416 
5,100 ol 
‘ 1,573 2,074 “4 
2,09 os 
12,365 “4 
1,50 2.475 65 
1,550 
5 12 8667 
5 120 
5 11% 8670 
5 12,965 
15 3.5 2,032 
70 


Teachers College 


Fisea! Faculty Under 
Year Mem- Gradu- Cradu Book Volumes 
Library Ending bers ates Stock Added 


Alabama, Jacksonville, State Teachers College 0 
Arkanass, Conway, Arkansas State Teachers College 73 
California, Chico, Mtate College WMJe52 


. California, Preano, State College 
alifornia, San Francisco, State College 5,319 
Colorado, Greeley, State College of bdueation 1,510 


Connecticut, New Haven, State Teachers College 7 wre 
Georgia, Collegeboro, Georgia Teachers College 
Ilinows, Charleston, Bastern State College WJe52 1,179 


Macomb, Western [lines State College 2 ie 
Indiana, Muneie, Ball State Teachers College 2.0 
lowa, Cedar Palle, lowa State Teachers College Jeb? : 2,946 


Kansas, mporia, Kansas State Teachers College WJe52 
Kansas, Pittsburg, Kansas State Teachers College Wie52 
Kentucky, Murray, State ollege 


Louwwmiana, Natchitoches, Northwestern State College WJe52 
Maryland, Frostburg, State Teachers College WiJe52 
Maryland, Towson, State Teachers College WJe52 


Michigan, Kalamaszon, Western Michigan College 
Minnesota, Bemidy, State Teachers College WJe52 
Minnesota, Mankato, State Teachers College Wide52 


Minnesota, Moorhead, State Teachers College 
Minnesota, St. Cloud, State Teachers College 
Minnesota, Winona, State Teachers College 


Miasiasipp, Cleveland, Deita State Teachers College 
Miasourt, Cape Girardeau, Southeast Missouri State Cotlere 
Missourt, Springfield, Southwest State College WJe52 


Minsourt, Warrensburg, Central Minsour State College Wie52 
Nebraska, Kearney, Nebraska State Teachers College Wide52 : 57! $25 
New Jersey. Glassboro, State Teachers College WJe52 5 568 


New Jeracy, Paterson, State Teachers College WJe52 
New York, Albany, State College for Teachers 31Mr&2 50.329 
New York, Oewego, State University of N.Y. Teachers College 31Mr52 g 


North Carolina, Boone, Appalachian State Teachers College 
North Carolina, Greenville, Fast Carolina College 
North Dakota, Minot, State Teachers College WJe52 


Oklahoma, Alva, Northwestern State College 
Oregon, Ashland, Southern Oregon College of Education Wie52 
© egon, LaGrande, Eastern Oregon College of Education WieS2 


Oregon, Monmouth, College of Pdueation WJe52 
Pennay!vania, Bloomabarg, State Teachers College 
Pennasy!vania, Clarion, State Teachers College My52 


Pennaylvania, Kutztown, State Teachers College tiMyS2 
Pennayivania, Mansfield, State Teachers College 
Pennsylvania, Westchester, State Teachers College 31My52 


Texas, Commerer, Fast Texas State Teachers College 
Texas, Huntaville, Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Virginia, Farmville, Longwood College WeS2 


Virginia, Harrisonburg, Madiaon College 
Virginia, Petersburg, Virgima State College 
Weat Virginia, Fairmont, State College 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee, State College 
Wisconsin, Stevens Point, Wisconsin State College Web? 


Median 
High 


4 Paid from General Book Fund. 2 Not reported. 3 Evidently an error in reporting. 


News- Periodi- 
papers cals 
1 W121 2,340 185 
” 49,510 2,535 il 283 
55,413 3,805 25 565 
4 129 87,387 9.515 12 75 
5 612 85,821 10,585 10 sit 
26 134, 232 3,006 
7 18 291) 1,295 108 
0 44,870 1,408 16 240 
4 ‘ 77,655 3,004 5 
10 176 73,118 3, 265 
i 128 388 7,302 17 74 
0 157, 757 5 100 35 550 
125 1,105 4 101,051 2,707 418 
153 1,420 120 80620 2.408 2» 
1, 180 42 45.884 1,622 13 
6 101,208 0 62,156 4,274 
7 48 442 0 22.309 8 302 
285 508 1m 1,381 4,785 22 
” 45 0 32,395 2,072 242 
105 0 41,535 3.621 6 
” “4 533 0 42,052 1,084 242 
113 1,210 7 68,726 3,029 12 208 
M 452 0 38,795 1,068 16 255 
1,146 0 73,700 1,00 103 383 
n 7 1,600 0 80, 687 1,197 
bs » 1,044 42 226 
2,408 324 
33 3.0% 392 
“ “ ont 184 53,516 3, 27 $32 
“ 1,008 26 81,980 “4 435 
67 628 0 40, 166 1,728 0 
"7 438 0 2, 1,064 16 
47 25, 281 2,123 12 235 
42 462 26.444 1,757 7 235 
” 470 0 30 0%) 2,436 23 221 
“ 45 767 0 25 046 165 
558 0 27,308 sot “ 252 
807 0 41,150 1,929 
“4 67 0 12.60 1,127 233 
5 1,668 0 61.061 1.918 6 278 
“ 4 1.68% 507 113,409 4,240 19 551 
“7 108 119 107, 150 6,900 10 518 
ts 53 ell 0 57,219 2.00% 12 
1,004 0 64.0% 4,083 13 336 
133 1,392 109 53.680 185 17 
82 119 1,700 62 73,500 +, 285 19 2 
53 65 own 0 50 844 1.6 16 M45 
7 47 4 19,070 165 
be 
ae. 


Library Statistics 1951-52 


—— Library Expenditures 
Amount Per cent 
Total per Operat- of Total 
Staff Total Student Other Total ng Total Expendi- 
Salaries Books, Books, Operat- Operat- Expendi- Inetitu- — tures for 
and Amount Periodi- Periodi- ing ng tures tonal Library 
Staff Student Student Periodi- cals and Expendi- Expendi- bexpendi- 


per cals, per 
Salaries Service Service Student Books cals Binding Binding Binding tures tures Student tures poses 


,416.55 $ 3,765.70 182.25 60 6,300 00 $1,267.90 § 500. 29 § 8.167 26 $6.90 565.19 18,914.70 $15.97 563 320 
2,050.04 4,002.08 652.12 5,512.97 25 439.10 6,891.32 5.42 1,288: 24,831.74 10! 617,500 
400.00 20.43) 12,107.84 3,056.00 2,642.00 17,805.84 12 1,425 00,258.53 42.14 R07 674 


08870 5 24,262.38 5,390.75 2,609.64 32,360.77 9 3,067.! 1,800,858 
768.00 ) 29,130 5,354.00 3,675.00 wo 6 1,504 149,840 25.3 2,200,478 
06 0.57 7.43 14,836 2,: é 3 2,306 67,566 1,262,217 


1,000 9.72 10, 688.2 705, 366 
303. 22,755 602,780 
$3 ol 9.49 2,978 69,671! : » 1,202,868 


12,455 2,025.00 2.44 72,513 1,377, 
22,608 3, 7% 3,608 08 2 23 10,035 151,390 2,048, 167 
14.046 2,009.09 20.658 4,416 75,243 2.07 2,604,885 


1,000.09 10,701 59,075 
1,183.01 21, : 3.73 2,350.42 53,307.20 1,207,706 
563 7 420 21,049 7.96 674,081 


Oo 16,909.96 1,233 55,279. 5.72 1,760,054 
2,655.06 458 14,8042 65,308 
954 5,182.45 5.9 30,3578 819,574 


83) «10,185 2,020 80,540 21.76 2,347,942 
7,028 5.26 448.7! 22,206 7 472,450 
11,026 8.22 2,453.! 301 848,750 


17,625 
1,4 45,468 
6.614 


18,819 
33,495 
4,225 736 


28,143.7 1,410, 
18,707 2.2! 508144 
15,088 


19,025 
58,358! 046,601 
11,902 9.07 1, 41,428 12,767 


16,435 43,044 6.4 O12 
11,490 44,02 3.3 840,754 
5.310 5 1,600 20,640.00 7 515,065 


8, 258 540.7 17,476.99 208, 200 
9,151 6,047.14 M407 400000 
7,488.00 20,516.11 306, 580 


1,020.41 10,347 25,531.18 471,842 
“7.00 3,003 24 14,674.00 400, 268 
47.00 3,347 17,079.50 374,404 


oO 6,784 O17 24,600.47 678,941 
3.20 1, 086 19,807! 5.75 
500 5,086 : 26,432 ! 948 426 


* 14,082.¢ 2 3,6 54,237 1,174,756. 2 
5,245 5. 2! 26,872 461,880 


12,305 35, 523,206 
10,546 : 7,4! 2 1,007,605 
5,627. 5O 1,096.35 26.021 431,210 


10,000 000.00 1, 13,600.00 400 45,744 5.52 862,826 
5,800 750.00 7,000 00 26.500 485,141 


‘ 2 1,126 665.19 255.06 14,674.00 174,404 
22,4670 22.3! 1,500.00 760 68 28143 7% 3046 
110,515.33 29,130.00 5.399.75 3.475 00 38.159 00 2% 10,935.45 151.3000 ! 2.634 885 


$ 4.58 
4.02 
ow 6.71 
30,049.42 12 oo 5.18 
#40900 11 6.78 
32,612.72 15 75 5.35 
24,529.86 1,481.19 26,011.05 25.50 3.87 
12,741.06 254.0 15,276.56 24.92 72 3.28 
48.552. 55.463.99 46.88 Oo 5.49 
47,934.00 4.812 00 52,746.00 31.49 
00,196.72 2378.61 110,515.33 437.78 so 7.40 
42,040 62 8,140.0 50,187.25 21.39 2.85 
217.10 10.156. 11 48.573.21 41.02 6,982.48 2,719.32 
22,612.00 7,206.50 29.818. 50 19.36 16,005.84 3,949.52 Sio44i 
11,405.00 2,587.00 15,702.00 11.28 7,174.00 32 
0.953. 91 6,101.47 37,145.38 30.72 13,683.10 1,651.83 1,56 3.12 
11,245.00 465.61 11,710.61 26.49 1,417.30 797.11 42 77? 
19,512.45 076.25 24,730.70 28.10 2,813.57 870.34 1,48 “ 64.70 
49,288.98 10,048.52 59,337.50 16.02 12,571.48 3,856.74 2.574 3.43 
12.600 00 2.200 00) 14,820.00 32.14 5,275.14 1.090.38 718 4.72 
16,468. 23 3,413.10 19,881.33 14.22 8,827.16 1,615.82 3.0 
9.40000 1.68500 11,085 00 2.80 4.900 00 450 00 437.00 5,587.00 10.48 OO 33.07 528,502.00 3.38 
27,945.16 1,812.60 20,757.85 24.45 8,449.93 1,981.21 1,375.65 11,805.79 9.70 8 35.72 849,188.00 5.12 
9,840.00 2,169.00 12,000.00 2.57 3,000.00 750. 00 175.00 4,125.00 9.12 OO 36.75 427,310.00 4.89 
10, 466.00 0.00 11,406.00 27.35 3,594.32 872.85 1,255.70 5,722.87 13.72 1,600.13 4% 
20.04.00 2.91200 22.976.00 005 7,000.00 1,351.00 525.00 8,936.00 7.80 1,581.00 507 
21,446.00) 6,811.00 28,257.00 17.66 7,500 00 4.5% wan 
16,274.10 $4,904.10 20,178.20 14.54 5,172.20 1,647.74 624.56 7,445.50 5.36 521.02 2.15 
0,509. 98 4,252.49 13,852.47 23.88 2,030.85 1,066.27 520.08 4,518.10 7.79 346.67 6 
10, 606.00 750.00 11,356.00 23.17 2,008.00 665.19 457.39 3,215.67 6.56 514.78 
14.200 00 700.00 «14,900.00 16.62 8 
42,774.12 1,450.40 44,224.52 204 8,659.46 2,223.06 1,453.91 6. 
26,053.56 1,570.10 27,623.65 2.90 4574.15 1,652.62 766.05 454 
20,340.00 .4,560.00 24.900 00 21.37 11,985.00 1,965 00 2,485.00 
26,000.82 5.91186 32,011.68 1655 9,900.44 ' 1,500.00 00 5.45 
11,400.00 13,730.00 21.86 1,400.00 1,360.00 550. 00 400 
7,920.00 977.25 8,697.25 19.86 6,176.16 1,321.12 741.65 w 
14,540.06 3,859.02 18.309 08 31.56 7,617.53 1,207.04 427.09 882 
9,800.00 3,258.08 15,058.08 28.26 5,787.75 1,062.25 638.08 19 5.18 
8890.00 14,186.93 30.18 7,098.9 2,287.90 m S41 
9,700.00 1,885.00 11,585 00 15.10 1.716 00 700.00 wo 4.19 
10,673.00 1,871.00 12,544.50 22.48 1,789.00 1,211.00 OO 4.56 
14,465.90 2,492.40 16.897 70 20.94 5,556.00 1.028 00 3.0 
16,914.00 575.40 $17,489 40 1,126 00 847.51 
18.5.9 00 2.408 00 21.001 00 12.60 2.49600 1,375.00 1,17 2.79 
23,267.48 13,265.00 6.592. 48 16.68 L878. 46 2.1846 45 0 4.62 
24,570.00 3.61.56 28. 181.56 16.36 5,905.95 2.000 75 553 95) 4 3.36 
8.512.500 2,478.22 20,000.72 44.95 4,248.70 1,227.50 769 68 » 5.82 
19.247. 00 3,423.00 22.670.00 21.31 9,384.00 1,500.00 1,421.00 OO 6.88 
11.507 4,518.70 36.026.05 24.00 6,424.15 3,061.01 2,061.71 mw 4.92 
17,570.16 2,000 00 22.35 3,192.60 1,572.08 862.70 60 
2.24.00 3.50000 31,734.00 17.70 5.30 
16.245.00 3,315.00 19.560009 27.9% oo 5.54 
6,416.55 465 61 wo 2.15 
18.599 00 10 7 46 
8.409 00 20.308 41 9.16 


Teachers College Library Salary 


Asmstant or 
Associate Beginning Department Heads 
Chief Chief Professional Mim 
Librarian = Librarian Salary mum Median 


Alabama, Jacksonville, State Teachers College 44100 00 
Arkansas, Conway, Arkansas State Teachers College OO $2,922 0 
Calforma, Chieo, State College 00 


$2,500.00 


California, Freane, State College 1,00. 00 
Calif Man Francisco, State College 3,3 
Colorado, Greeley, State College of Lducation 4,200.00 4,100.00 


Connecticut, New Haven, State Teachers College no 
Ceorpa, Collegeboro, Georgia Teachers College a) 
Charleston, astern State College 


Macomb, Western Ulinow State College 
Indiana, Muweie, Ball State Teachers College 
owa, Cedar Palle, lowa State Teachers College 


Kansas, Emporta, Kansas State Teachers College 
aneas, Pittaburg, Kansas State Teachers College 
Kentucky, Murray, State College 


Lousiana, Natehit ches, Northwestern State College 
Mary land, Preethburg, State Teachers College 
Maryland, Towson, State Teachers College 


Michigan, Kalamaacoo, Weatern Michigan College 
Minnesota, Bemidp, State Teachers Coll 
Minnesota, Mankato, State Teachers College 


Minnesota, \'oorhead, State Teachers College 
Minnesota, St. Cloud, State Teachers College 
Minnesota, Winona, State Teachers College 


Miasixipp!, Cleveland, Delta State Teachers College 
Missouri, Cape Girardeau, Southeast Miasourt State College 
Missouri, Springfield, Seuthweet Missourt State (college 


Missourt, Warrensburg, Central Missourt State College 
Nebraska, Kearney, Nebraska State Teachers Col 
New Jeraey ta State Teachers College 


New Jersey, Paterson, State Teachers College 
New York, Albany, State College for Teachers 
New York, Oewego, State University of N.Y. Teachers College 


North Carolina, Boone, Appalachian State Teachers College 52 4,312 
North Carolina, Greenville, Last Carolina College . 4,100 
North Dakota, Minot, State Teachers College 


Oklahoma, Alva, Northwestern State College 
Oregon, Ashland, Southern Oregon College of Education 
Oregon, LaGrande, Eastern Oregon College of Education 


Oregon, Monmouth, College of Education 
Pennsylvania, Bloomaburg, State Teachers College 
Pennsylvania, Clarion, State Teachers College 


Pennsylvania, Kutatown, State Teachers College 3. 4,200 
Pennsylvania, Mansfield, State Teachers College 
Pennsylvania, Westchester, State Teachers College 5. 500 00 4,700 


Texas, Commerce, Bast Texas State Teachers College R 3,900.00 +00 
Texas, Hunteville, Sam Houston State Teachers College oo $000 
. Virginia, Farmville, Longwood College 5. oo 


Virginia, Harrisonburg, Madison College 240.00 
Virginia, Petersburg, Virginia State College 5. oo 1002 08 
Weat Virginia, Fairmont, State College oo «4415 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee, State College 5, 00 3.75.00 610 
Wisconsin, Stevens Point, Wisconsin State College 5.45.00 4)! 495.00 


Low ‘ 2 2,600.00 3,415 
Median 5, OO 4,272.00 3,300.00 1000.00 «4.200 
High 5,625.00 4,400.00 5.280 00 «5.200 


4 Nine months. 2 All salary information confidential 3 All salaries for ten months. 4 10.5 months. § Work scholarships. 


Masi- 
unm 
2 $3,174.00 
$4,200 $4,740.00 
‘ 4,512.00 4,740.00 
5 4.2%.00 4.74000 : 
6 4,150.00 4,200.00 
7 
4 4.40000 5, 280.00 5,610.00 
10 wo 4,620.00 5,575.00 
5,683.00 $845.00 5,200.00 6,620.00 
12 4.000 00 «4.50000 4,700.00 
“ 5,75) 00 1,700.00 «4,150.00 4,560.00 
15 0 2.000 09 +, 60.00 
4,750.00 5.62500 3.475. 00 
is 5,175.00 1,240.00 00 
19 6,550.00 5,900.00 3,600.00 4,875.00 5,075.00 
50 00 +, 800 
a 1,340.00 10.00 4.0% 00 4.980.600 
22 5,120.00 3,840.00 
5.22.00 5.00 00 4,400.00 
4.500 00 «3.000. 00 
55000 2.40000 
4,500.00 4,500.09 
4,500.00 3,400.00 +,900.00 
w 5.70000 4.50000 
5,400.00 - 4,020.00 3,240.00 
6,800.60 5.3576 68 2,901.96 
6.84648 5.376 48 3,251.52 
“ 00 3,672.00 
oo 4,440.00 
37 $272.00 4,272.00 
5,300.00 
5. 100.00 0) 4,500 00 4,700.00 
5.0 00 «64,700.00 
te 4 4,700.00 4,200.00 
42 5.000.008 4.600 08 4.000 
“4 
“7 OO 3,507.40 4,000.00 
50) 4,184.00 
3,600.00 
4,050 00 
6,620.00 


Statistics 1952-$3 (As of September 1, 1952) 


Laboratory 
Sch ol 


Librarian 


$3,174.00 


5,499.00 


6.800.900 


00 


000.00 


55 53 


00 


276.00 


4,510.00 


+000 00 
4,276.00 
5,955.53 


M 


m 


Professions 


mi 


All Other 
Assistants 
Max- 


mum 


Median 


4,092 


4,092 
4,100 


4,500 


$480.0) 3.600 


801 02 


1752.00 4,616.0 


4,720.00 
5,151.68 


2,208 09 
4,100”) 
5,375.00 


Non professional 
Assistants 
Mini 


mum Median 


2.40.00 


$3,060.00 
2,000.00 


2,110.00 


2,320.09 


2,100.06 


2,060.00 
2,100.00 
3,000 00 


Profes- 
sonal 


Maai- 


mum 


Nonpro 
fessional 


Staff 


Total 


Hours of 
Student 
Assistants 


9,352 
0,801 


"150 


2,116 


$700. 00 
2,000 
5,100 


11,080 
13,747 
4.845 


1,955 
5,o12 


4.0% 
4,440 
2,800 


4,505 
1,457 


0,820 
7,181 
5,301 


10,080 
41.000 


6,00) 
4.000 


0 
5,800 
| 


1 1 2 1. 
4 4 2. 
$3,572.00 $3,720.00 00 $3,900.00 7 2 ” 3 
372.00 ,720.00 oo 10 13 ‘4 
3.37200 3.720.0) oo 2,772 4,372.00 is 7 23 5 
3,500.09 || Oo 1,800 2,400.00 7 4 il a 6. 
3,120.00 4,020.00 5 5.5 7 
3 5 3.5 8 
1,920.00 2,280.00 8 il 1 
141000 4.06000 4,115.00 1380000 2. 480.00 15 2 27 33,008 i 
4,100 00 a5 5 13.5 15.903 12 
9.25 1 10.25 18,127 18. 
4 1 5 14,201 “4 
$ 2 5 70 15. 
4,050.00 5,151.68 5.375. 0 2,198.40 4,070.09 13,765 16 
09 i 2 4 wit 17 
4.5 1.5 6 1,016 18 
1475.0 2,440.00 2,540.00 4 12 14,012 iv 
2 1 +500 
2.75 $4.75 5.0882 
2 2 3.370- 22 
2,085.0 2,748.00 ‘4 4 3,318 23 
2 2 a4 
2.40.00 2.5 1 2,350 2 
240.0 65 6.5 7,20 
1,000.00 5 5 27 
4 3 7,808 » 
. 2,040.00 2 1 w 
‘4 ‘4 
2,931.56 4, 208.89 2,180.40 05 10.5 32 
$251.52 (4,571.08 2,181.2) 5 2 7 33 
2,298. 09 ‘ 2 
4,972.00 2,400.09 6.5 45 
2,400.0 3.5 46 
2 2 7 
+000 00 150 166 4 
2% 2.0 
2,140.00 2 1 
2 2 4 
1 42 
43. 
2,268.09 2.5 1 “4 
2,755 00 1.33 4.33 45 
1,650.09 7 1 46. 
47. 
5,920.00 2,050.00 4 75 4.75 48 
2,152.00 2,348 00 ‘ 2 6 “9 
2.44400 2,912.00 2 SO. ° 
1500.00 2.40) 5 6 
4,435 6 1 7 
+510 53 
1,500 2.400 00 1 0 2 
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By CONSTANCE WINCHELL 


Reference Books of 1951-1952 


Miss Winchell is 


Columbia University. 


reference librarian, 


Introduction 


A IN PREVIOUS articles in this series’ 
this survey is based on notes written 
by members of the Reference Staff of the 
Columbia University Libraries. Because 
of the expressed preference of some reference 
librarians fer an annotated bibliography in 
stead of a survey article, the form has been 
changed in this issue. The main purpose, 
however, remains the same, to list a selection 
of scholarly and foreign works which seem 
to have special importance for university 
libraries. ‘Theretore, it is not a comp.e 
hensive and well-balanced list, and with the 
exception of two titles, the sciences and 


Code 


numbers (such as N25) have been used to 


technologies have again been omitted. 


refer to titles in the Guide to Reference 
Books? seventh edition. 


Bibliography 


Tremaine, Marie. 4 Bibliography of Cana- 
dian Imprints, 1751-1800. Voronto, Uni 
versity of Toronto Press, 19§2. 7OSp. 
A tull record of what is known of the 

first fitty years of the provincial press. 

Books, magazines, pamphlets, newspapers, 

broadsides, and handbills are listed, in 

and those 


Full biblio- 


graphical information is given for each item 


cluding those actually issued 


known to have been projected, 


and copies are located in Canadian, Ameri 


can and foreign libraries. Good descriptive 


wd Research 
lan luly, tose 

*Winchell, ¢ dy Reference 
ALA, toast 


libraries, tas 244-4, 


Rooks 


( hicage 


notes make this a guide to the society and 
thought of the period. ‘There is a section on 
printing offices and a good general index to 


the volume. 


Wing, Donald Godard. Short-Title Cata 
logue of Books Printed in England, Scot 
land, Ireland, Weales,° British 
Ameria and of English Books Printed 
in’ Other New 
York, Printed for the Index Society by 


and 


Countries, 1641-1700. 


Columbia University Press, 


52Ip. 


Vv. 
For v. 1-2 see Guide, Ayo2. ‘The last 


volume of this important set. 


Index Bibliographicus: Directory of Current 
Periodical Abstracts and Bibliographies, 
repertowe des revues courantes de hiblio 

signaletiques. 

The 


i. Science 


graphies analytiques et 
Compiled by Theodore Besterman. 
Hague, UNESCO, 1952- v. 
and Technology. 52p. tst ed., Geneva, 
1925; 2nd ed., Berlin, 1931. (A16) 
This third edition continues the earlier 
work but presents in completely revised 
form bibliographies and abstract journals 
arranged by the Universal Decimal Classi 
fication. The first volume covers Science 
and Tec hnology, the second is to cover the 
education, and humanistic 


social sciences, 


studies. , Indication is given of language of 
abstracts, comprehensive or’ select coverage, 
annual number of entries, address of pub 
lisher, etc. There are subject indexes in 


English and French and a title index. 


Periodicals and Ne uspapers 


Serial Titles 
. Washington, 


U.S. Library of Congress. 
Newl, Received, 
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on 
ay 


Congress, Card Division, 


. Annual vol. $16.50; Monthly 


Library of 

issues and annual vol. $25.00. 

Published monthly, cumulating annually, 
this is the annual cumulation of the monthly 


entry in this volume differs from standard 


issues published during Form of 


ALA cataloging rules, but in the 1952 issues 
follows ALA rules. 


of serials not previously recorded in’ the 


entry Includes titles 
Library of Congress serial record, but ex- 
cludes newspapers, comic books, telephone 


books, and trade catalogs. 


.S. Library of Congress. Reference De- 
Serial Publications of the 
1939-19051. Prelimi- 
nary Checklist. Washington, 1951. 316p. 


partment. 
Soviet Union, 
1.50. 

Special supplement to Monthly List of 

Russian A coessions. 

Titles are transliterated and there is a 
subject index in English. 
U.S. Library of Congress. Slavic Division. 
Preliminary Checklist of Russian, U kran- 
tan, and Belorussian Newspapers Pub- 
lished since January 1, 1917, within the 
of the USSR and 
Preserved in United States Libraries. (A 
Paul L. 
Q7p. 


on the collections in the 


Present Boundaries 


working compiled by 


Horecky. 


Based mainly 


paper ) 
Washington, 1952. 


Library of Congress, with some added loca- 
tions for newspapers in other libraries in the 
United States, although coverage is not com- 
plete. It that extensive 


is hoped more 


holdings can be included in a final edition. 

Arranged alphabetically by place of pub- 
lication giving for each title, issuing body, 
frequency, and date of establishment, and 
changes in location, title, frequency or is- 


suing body. 


Libraries 


American School Library Directory ; a Geo- 
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graphical List of School Libraries with 
Statistical Data. N.Y., R. R. Bowker 
Co., 1952 Loose-Leat $15.00. 

Pt. 1, Southern States. 1608p. 
To be issued in tour parts. ‘The first, 
covering the twelve southern states, lists 
6969 school libraries including public high 
schools, junior high schools and elementary 
schools and private and parochial schools. 
Arranged by state and then alphabetically by 
For 


name, mailing address, with data on grades, 


city. each school attempts to give 
enrollment, number of volumes in the li 
brary and the annual library book budget, 
including both state and local funds. Gen 
eral information about the school library 
system of each state is given at the beyin- 
ning of each state list. Names and ad 


dresses are given for state, county, and city 


library supervisors but not for school librar 


ians. 


Government Documents 
Moor, Carol 
Waldo. 


Documents. 


Carter and Chamberlin, 
Hlow to Use United Nations 
New York, New York Uni- 
(New 


Occasional 


versity Press, 1952. 26p. $1.50. 
York University Libraries. 
Paper, No. 1.) 
A manual prepared primarily for use with 
a complete collection of United Nations 
documents, including all unrestricted mim- 
eographed, processed, and printed material. 
In four parts: Pt. 1, a discussion of the 
methods and problems of research; Prt. I, 
a commentary on and lists of the five basic 
tools and guides; Pt. ITIL, a list of tools and 
yuides by the organs of the United Nations ; 
Pr. IV, a selected subject guide based on the 
seventeen subject categories used the 
United Nations Sales Number series. 
Should be useful in any library collecting 


United Nations documents. 


Zinn, Charles J. /low Our Laws Are 
Made. [St. Paul, Minn.]| West Pub. 
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Co. and Edward Thompson Co., 1952. 
40p. 
Reprinted from U.S. Code Congressional 
and Administrative Service. 
An excellent brief description of 
federal legislative process, including a dis- 
cussion of bills and resolutions, their intro- 
duction to the House and reference to Com- 
mittee, hearings, reported bills, calendars, 
consideration by the House, Senate action, 
presidential action, publication as slip laws, 
statutes at large, U.S. Code, ete. 

Should be 
students who must trace legislation through 


useful to librarians and to 


the Congress. 


Religion 


Jean Sainte Fare. Religions 
éqgyptiennes antiques; 
(1030-1043). 


Universitaires de France, 1952. 


(jarnot, 
bihliographie ana- 
Presses 


77?P- 


lytique Paris, 

A republication of a series of articles on 
Egyptian religions which appeared in the 
Revue de l'histoire des religions from 1944- 
1950, now arranged by subject in one vol 
ume, thus presenting a survey of Egyptian 
religions accompanied by critigal references. 
The lack of an index will detract from its 


value as a reference work. 


Dictionaries 

Ostermann, Georg F. Manual of Foreign 
Languages for the Use of Librarians, 
Bibliographers, Research Workers, Edi- 
tors, Translators, and Printers. 4th ed., 
New York, Central Book 

4t4p. 

ird ed. 1936, pub. by The Government 

Printing Office. 

“All portions of the third edition not 


rev. and enl. 
Co., 19§2. 


requiring change have been reproduced in 
this new edition by the photographic proc- 
ess. Corrections and minor additions have 


been ‘stripped in,’ and all new material, set 


in type for the first time, is presented in a 


the 


format approximating as closely as possible 
that used in the third and prior edition.” 
Pre f. 

Some languages have undergone extensive 
revision, and Estonian has been added. 
Pattermann, Wilhelm. Deutsch-englisches 

Worter- und Phrasenbuch, mit Beruck- 

sichtiqung des amerikanischen Englisch. 

Wien, Alexa-Verlag, 1949-1952. 2v. 

Lists up-to-date English and American 
equivalents of German words and expres- 
sions, under key-word, placing emphasis on 
the shade of meaning implied by use in a 
particular context. Does not list all possible 
translations of individual words nor give 


etymologies. 


Spalding, Keith. 4a Historical Dictionary 
of German Figurative Usage. Oxtord, 
Blackwell, 1952- Fase. 1, A-Anfiihlen. 
Records figurative expressions, proverbs, 

quotations, and other established phrases 

appearing in German literature since ap- 
proximately 1750; annotations illustrating 


use and change of meaning are often drawn 


from sources which precede this date. Eng- 


lish translations for each entry are equiva 
lent, not literal. A complete list of sources 


is planned for the conclusion of the work. 


Ne ence 


Sarton, George. Horus: 4 Guide to the 
History of Science; A First Guide for 
the Study of the History of Science with 
Introductory Essays on Science and Tra- 
dition. Waltham, Mass., Chronica 
Botanica Co., 1952. 316p. $7.50. 

The first section is composed of three 
lectures on the history of science and the 
second section is a bibliographical summary 
prepared as a guide to students of the history 
of science. Part 2 is divided into four main 


sections each subdivided: History, Science, 
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History of Science, Organization of the 
Study 


Science. 


and ‘Teaching of the History of 


Periodicals Pub- 
ed. 
1952. 


World List of Scientifie 
lished in the Years 1900-1950. 
New York, 


1058p. $37.00. 


Academic Press, 
ist ed., 1925-27; 2nd ed., 1934 (N25). 
Like the earlier editions, this third edition 

is a finding list of titles in the sciences, 

British 


New features are the inclusion of data on 


indicating holdings in libraries. 
titles not held by any library in the United 
Kingdom, and an English index to subject- 
words of International Congresses. Society 
and subject indexes have again been omitted 


for financial reasons. 


Art and Architecture 

American Art Directory, ed. by Dorothy B. 

New York, Bowker, 1952. 
Federation of Arts). 37 3p. 


Gilbert. 
(American 
Formerly appeared as the American Art 
(Q26), Who's 
Who in American Art (Q59) (now pub- 


Annual which included 


lished separately). “To appear triennially. 

Lists museums, art organizations, univer- 
sities and colleges having art departments, 
art schools and classes, in the United States, 
Canada and Latin America. Also lists art 
magazines, newspapers carrying art notes, 
museum publications, traveling exhibitions 
available, etc. “The index includes subject 


references to museum collections. 


Hodgman. Dictionary of 


New York, Wiley, 1952. 


Saylor, Henry 
Architecture. 


221p. il. 


D4. 50. 


Gives concise definitions of terms used 
in the practice and historical reading of 
indicated 


architecture. Pronunciation is 


by phonetic spelling. 
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Music 

Clough, Francis F. and Cuming, G. J. 
The World's Enc yclopaedia of Recorded 
Music. 
New York, London Gramophone Corp., 
1952. $17.50. 


London, Sidgwick and Jackson ; 


8gop. 

Based on Darrell’s 1936 Gramophone 
Shop Encyclopedia of Recorded Music (Q 
315). 
trically-recorded music of worth-while in 


A comprehensive listing of all elec- 


terest to June 1951, and of pre-electrical 
recordings of unique value. Information is 
detailed and the arrangement convenient. 
Will be indispensable in any collection in- 
terested in recorded music. 

Listings of recordings from April 1950 

May/June 1951 are given in the First Sup- 
plement, p. 725-860. 
Darrell, Robert Donaldson. Schirmer’s 
Guide to Books on Music and Musicians; 
a Practical Bibliography. New York, 
402p. $6.00. 


An annotated guide to currently available 


Schirmer, 1951. 


books on music and musicians, omitting 


collections of music itself. Arranged alpha 


dictionary form with many 


The main alphabet lists 


betically in 
cross-references. 
books in English only, but there are ap 
pendices giving selected lists of books in 
French, German, Spanish, Italian and Lat 
in. Does not usually include out-of-print 
Full biblio 


graphical information is given under sub 


books except in annotations. 
ject with cross-reference from author. 


Theater 

Granville, Wilfred. The Theater Diction- 
ary: British and American Terms in the 
Drama, Opera, and Ballet. New York, 
Philosophical Library, [1952] 227p. 

$5.00. 

This dictionary of technical, colloquial, 


and slang speech of the twentieth century 
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stage lists in one alphabet, general, British, 


and American terms, but is done mainly 


from the British point of view. American 
synonyms are frequently given under British 
terms with no main entries or cross-refer 
ences: thus, “bouncer” is not in its alpha- 
betical place but under “chucker out,” and 
“Annie Oakley” 


Although this arrangement will 


as a free ticket is under 
“brief.” 
detract from the book's general usefulness 
in American libraries, information not easily 
available elsewhere will be found here about 


some unusual words and phrases. 


Literature 

Adams, Franklin Pierce. F P dA Book of 
A New Collection of Fa- 
mous Sayings, Reflecting the Wisdom and 
Wit of Times Past and Present and In 


irtuous, Ilumorous, and 


Quotations: 


cluding the 

Philosophic Commentary on Life by Men 

and Wamen of Every Age together with 

Riches from the Profound Wells of the 

Bible, Proverbs, and Anonymity. New 

York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1952. 91 4p. 

$5.95. 

A new general collection including more 
than 15,000 quotations grouped under top- 
ics, and under topic arranged alphabetically 
by author. ‘There is an index of topics with 
cross-references and an index of authors, 
but no word-index. ‘The selection is broad 
with quotations trom well-known sources 
as well as from less-known writers, with a 
from modern writers and 


fair number 


cases reterences§ to 


full 
reference is to author and title or author 


speakers. In some 


sources are given in and in’ others, 


only. Dates of birth and death are given 


for authors. 


Hamilton, Robert M. 


Canadian Quota 


tions and Phrase oN Literary and Histori 
Bruce 
‘Toronto, MeClelland and 
272p. 


cal, with an Introduction by 
Hutchison. 


Stewart, 1952. 


A collection of quotations and phrases 


from Canadian authors and from non 


Canadians on subjects distinctly Canadian. 
Ret- 


erence is usually, but not always, to exact 


Arranged by topic with author index. 


source. 


Halliday, 
Companion, 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1952. 
48.50. 

Bibliography, p. 720-742. 
Varied 


treated in this alphabetically-arranged hand- 


A Shakespeare 
New York, 
742p. il. 


Frank Ernest. 


1550-79050. 


aspects of Shakespeareana are 


book, including primarily Shakespeare's life, 
his friends and contemporaries; his works; 
the Elizabethan-Jacobean theater, drama- 
tists and theatrical companies; and the his- 
tory of Shakespeare's work on the stage, 
his printers and publishers, players, editors, 
scholars and critics, ete. A selected bibliog 
raphy and a group of illustrations intended 


to form a pictorial summary follow. 


Dictionnaire des lettres francaises, public 
sous la direction de Monseigneur Georges 
Grente. Paris, Arthéme Fayard, 1951 

Le seizieme siecle. 718p. 

This is the first complete volume to 
appear of this scholarly dictionary of French 
literature, although two fascicles, one for 
the Middle Ages and one for the seventeenth 
century, were published before the war. 
No longer to be issued in fascicles, future 
volumes will cover from the Middle Ages 
to the twentieth century, and the set will 
be complete in six volumes. 

Alphabetically arranged, the dictionary 
includes articles varying from a few lines to 
several pages, on persons, academies, uni- 
versities and diterary subjects. Articles are 
signed and include extensive bibliographies 
of the works of authors, and of materials to 


consult about persons or subjects. 


‘Topete, José Manuel. 4 Working Bibliog- 
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raphy of Latin American Literature, 
published by Walter B. Fraser, Chairman 
of the Inter-American Center of Florida, 
in cooperation with the Inter-American 


Bibliographical and Library Association 


and the School of Inter-American Stud- 


ies, University of Florida. St. Augustin, 


Florida, 1982. 162p. (Inter-American 
BibliograPhical and Library Association. 
oer. 1, 32). 

A usetul guide arranged by country list 
ing: histories of literature, anthologies, bib- 
liographies, criticisms, translations, ete, Au 


thor index. 


Bivgraphy 

Who Was Who, togt-1950; a Companion 
to Who's Who Containing the Biogra- 
phies of Those Who Died During the 
Decade togt-1950. London, A, and C. 
Black, 1277p. 


The fourth volume in this series. 


19§2. 
For 


earlier issues see Guide S130. 


Who's Who in the South and Southwest; 
a Biographical Dictionary of Noteworthy 
Men and Women of the Southern and 

States. Chicago, A. N. 

851p. 


Southwestern 
Marquis, 1952. 
One of the series of Marquis’s sectional 
Who's Whos. This covers Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, the District of Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 


lina, ‘Tennessee, ‘Vexas and Virginia. 


Columbia, 


Who's Who in Switzerland, Including the 
Principality of 1950/51. 
Edited by H. and E. Girsberger. Zurich, 
Central European ‘Vimes, 1952.  752p. 

(Distributed by Stechert-Haf- 


Lichtenstein, 


$12.50. 
ner). 

A new Swiss biographical dictionary pub- 
which includes about 


lished in’ English 


3300 sketches of Swiss nationals at home 
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and abroad, and foreigners residing in Swit- 
zerland. Added features are an extensive 
classified list of organizations, associations, 
and institutions with separate word indexes 
in three languages, English, French, and 
German; a list of European abbreviations ; 


and an index of Swiss terms. 


Osterret her der Gegenwart Lexikon 
schopferischer und schaffender Zeitgenos- 
Wien, Osterreichische Staatsdruck- 
419p. 


Bio-bibliographical data is given on about 


sen, 


erei, 1951. 
2650 outstanding living Austrians, the term 
Austrian being understood to include per- 
sons born in Austria and those born in the 
old monarchy and now living and working 
in Austria; foreigners are included only 
if they have become Austrian citizens or 
are active within the country. Many schol 
ars in academic fields, who can be found 
in Kuarschners Deutscher Gelehrten-Kalen 
der, have been omitted but may be included 
in later editions. 

There is a listing of persons who died 
while the work was in process, an index by 
profession or field, and a list by key-numbet 
of periodicals referred to in the bibliogra 


phies. 


Coppe, Paul and Pirsoul, Leon. Diction- 
naire bio-bibliographique des litterateurs 
1022 a 1950. 


d'expression wallonne, 


Gembloux, Duculot, [1951] 415p. 
This 
cludes 1325 sketches and lists some 25,000 
titles of works in the Walloon 
The sketch of each indicates the 
place and date of birth and death, pseudo 


bio-bibliog raphical dictionary in 
dialect. 


author 


nym, if any, profession, a concise, critical 
note on the value of his contribution and the 
titles of his works. Bibliographical infor 
mation is brief, usually consisting of title 
date (in cases the dates are 


and some 


omitted ). 


History 

Billington, Ray Allen. 
can History Manuscript Collections in 
Libraries of the United States. New 
York, Smith, 1952.  p.467-496. 
(Repr. from Mississippi | alley Historical 
Review, v.38, No.3, Dec. 1952). 


Guides to Ameri- 


Peter 


A listing of guides to manuscript collec 
tions in federal depositories, university and 
public libraries, historical societies, and pri- 
vate libraries which are open to the public. 
In two parts: (1) Federal Depositories, in- 
cluding the National Archives and the Li- 
brary of Congress; (2) States arranged (a) 
union guides which list collections in a wide 
number of depositories and (b) guides to 
single depositories. 

Published to aid historians until the union 
catalog of manuscript collections projected 
by the American Historical Association is 


completed, 


Koray, 
hihliyografyasi, 
Milli Egitim Basimevi, 1952. 

‘Turkish 


writings listing more than 4000 items and 


Turkiye tarih 


1729-1050. 


yayinlari 
Ankara, 
548p. 


historical 


Enver. 


A_ bibliography of 


divided into two main sections, 1729-1928 
and 1928-1950, according to the alphabet 
used. Each of the two parts lists, first, 
yeneral works, collections, encyclopaedias, 
etc., followed by books on the history of 


individual countries, and then works in 
related fields such as archaeology, biography, 
and ethnology. Information given for each 
item is very brief, and there are no annota- 
tions. The index includes titles as well as 


authors. 


Saba, Mohsen. Bibliographie francaise de 
U'Tran. Bibliographie 


raisonnee des ouvrages francais parus de- 


méthodique et 
puis 1560 jusqu'a nos jours. 2. ed. rev. 


et augm. Tehran, 1951. 297p. 
1. ed. 1936. Covers books and periodical 


articles in all fields. 


Svenska Arkeologiska Samfundet. Swedish 
Archaeological Bibliography, 1939-1948. 
ed. by Sverker Janson and Olof Vessberg. 
Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksells boktryck- 
eri, 1951. 360p. 25 Sw. Cr. 

A survey in English of Swedish archaeo- 
It is 


the intention of the Society to continue the 


logical literature for a ten-year period. 


bibliography, possibly for five-year periods. 

Weber, Shirley Howard, comp. J oyages 
and Travels in the Near East Made 
During the NIX Century; Being a Part 
of a Larger Catalogue of Works on 
Geography, Cartography, Voyages, and 
Travels, in the Gennadius Library in 
Athens. Princeton, The 
School of Classical Studies at 
1952. 252p. 


The Gennadius Library in Athens is a 


American 
Athens. 


rich and unique collection of over 55,000 
books, pictures and maps relating to Greece, 
the Balkans, and the Near East from me- 
dieval to modern This first 
of the catalog of the Library to be published 


times. part 
contains 1206 annotated titles, representing 
only a portion of the material on geography 
and travel in the Library. The titles are 
entered by date of publication; a general 
index and a name index of travelers and 
authors are given at the end of the volume. 
Wjacstawk, Jakub. 

2. rozmnoteny a wuporjedzany naklad; 

Sorbische (MWendische) Bibliographie, 2. 

erw. und verb. Aufl. Jacob Jatzwauk. 
500p. 


Serbs ka hibliogra fija, 


Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1952. 
(Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der 
Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschat- 
ten zu Leipzig. Phil.-Hist. Kl. Bd. 98, 

Hft. 3) 

Ist ed. 1929. 

A much enlarged edition of a classified 
bibliography listing all books and articles in 


periodicals and newspapers published in the 


and all 


( Wendish) 


books and articles concerning Lusatia. 


Lusatian language, 
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Notes from the ACRL Office 


He Hamepsuire Inter-Library Center, 


Inc., in western Massachusetts may 
well be a very significant development in 
library economy. ‘The purposes of the Cen- 
ter deserve careful study by all college 
librarians. ‘The annual report for its first 
year of operation is available from the 


MeKeon, li- 


‘The corpora- 


Center's Secretary, Newton 
brarian of Amherst College. 
tion is a cooperative book storage and 
selection project by three close neighbors, 
Smith, Amherst, and Mr. Holyoke with 
the Forbes Library in 


Northampton and the University of Massa- 


participation — by 


chusetts in Amherst. 

A standard text states four principal 
missions for the college library :* “to provide 
the study and reference materials required 
for supplementing classroom instruction . . .; 
to encourage students to use books inde- 
pendently as a means to the acquisition of 
knowledge; to provide the technical and 
specialized study materials needed to keep 
the faculty abreast of their fields for teach- 
ing purposes; to provide as far as possible 
the materials for research needed by indi- 
vidual faculty members.” 

As we look at these missions and the needs 
of Amherst, Smith, and Mt. Holyoke Col- 
leges, it is apparent that each institution 
must always provide its own materials to 
Fach 


college will likewise have no trouble in 


supplement classroom instruction. 


supplying the books needed for the en- 
couragement of students in the independent 
use of books. For both purposes no very 
large collection of books and related materi- 
als is required, provided freshness and in- 
terest are maintained by regular flow of 
additions and withdrawals. 

It is as we look at the library’s obligation 


*CGuy R Lyle. The Administration of the College 
Library. N.Y. Wilson, (Cand ed.), p. 24 
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to faculty needs that the Hampshire Inter- 
Library Center assumes an important role. 
While each of the colleges concerned has a 
better than average library and very con- 
siderable endowment, no one of the three 
could completely meet the need for materi- 
als to keep the faculty abreast of their fields 
for teaching purposes. And not even Har- 
vard University, with its vast library system 
and financial resources, provides fully the 
needed by individual 


research materials 


faculty members, It is in these two areas 
that the Center should play an important 
role, and that other, now unborn, centers 
will exercise great influence on educational 
standards in other neighborhoods. 

During its first year the Center sub- 
scribed to 119 periodicals, by the common 
agreement of all Ninety- 


eight of these titles were previously taken by 


three faculties. 
one, two, or three of the libraries (180 sub- 
The remaining 21 titles are 
Thus cooperation makes 


scriptions ). 
new to the area. 
available more journals than before at less 
cost. Current issues are circulated to all 
libraries, but back volumes are kept on the 
Center's own book shelves in South Hadley. 

‘These few paragraphs do scant justice to 
a new form of library cooperation which | 
believe should have a great future, and I 
mention it in these columns because the 
Center has not received the spotlight of pub- 
licity which it should have. ‘The general 
conditions under which the Center is grow- 


ing to fruitful service exist all over the 


The pattern can be altered to fit 
I spoke on this 


country. 

local need and conditions. 

general subject recently at the Southeastern 

Library Association, and the paper will be 

printed in its publication, SELA. 
* * 

The Illinois State Association met in 


Springfield in October, and I was present 
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to speak on ACRL chapters. Essentially, 
a chapter is nothing more or less than a 
device to help bring closer together the 
national and the state or local library pic- 
tures. 
It is an entity like ACRL but on a smaller 
It has complete freedom of action 


‘The chapter is a subdivision of sorts. 


scale. 


and interest. Since the chapter is small, 
it gives interested ACRL members consid 
erable opportunity to participate in projects, 
to hold office, and to exercise leadership in 
other ways. Such activity inevitably leads to 
better knowledge and more contact with the 
national association. ‘The leaders in chapter 
aftairs will certainly have their opportuni- 
ties to ACRL 


Chapters, like ball players, inevitably have 
None of their good 


lead in national activity. 
good and poor seasons. 
works will be performed automatically. 

lead to all 


This might 


| hope that chapters will 
sorts of cooperative activity. 
take the form of the collection of statistics, 
or liberal interlibrary loan arrangements 
for a given area, or even developments such 
as the Hampshire Inter-Library Center. 

At the business meeting the section voted 
to seek chapter affiliation with ACRL. 
Action on this will be taken by the ACRL 
Board of Directors at their next meeting. 

Since late August | have taken two long 
trips to represent ACRL. ‘The first of these 
was to the Mountain Plains Library Asso- 
ciation meeting in Rapid City, South Da- 
kota, then on with stops in Montana and 
Washington, to the Pacific Northwest Li- 
brary Association meeting in Victoria, B.C. 
Late in October | attended Southeastern in 
Atlanta and made stops on the way. 

Both trips were interesting professionally 
and personally. | visited a score of college 
libraries going and coming. In some cases 
I met with faculty committees or presidents 
and in other cases spent only an hour or so 
looking over the collection and discussing 
library problems with staff. 


The regional association meetings afford 
a much better opportunity to talk to people 
and pick up ideas and attitudes than our 
and midwinter 


annual conference 


At the latter it is only 


huge 
meeting. human 
nature for an executive secretary to show 
a lined and worried face to the world. 
Several members have suggested a few 
personal anecdotes from these trips: riding 
with a mailman on his R.F.D. route through 
the Rockies and inserting the mail in the 
boxes on the right-hand side (Labor Day 
morning ) ; seeing two wild moose from the 
road in Montana, the first outside captivity 
I have ever seen in spite of considerable 
time spent in the Maine woods; the ever- 
lasting, continuous, wicked forest — fires 
through which | drove for at least 150 miles 
in the wee hours between Cincinnati and 
Knoxville ; eating buffalo meat in the Black 
Hills; the rollicking good humor that would 
bubble forth at PNLA meetings; the dreari- 
ness of any station between 1 and 6 A.M.; 
the bus driver expounding on Hemingway's 
new novel; the great physical beauty of out 
land which can be found in any region and 
the understandable pride of state and region 


on the part of those who live there. 


Lawrence S. Thompson, chairman of the 
ACRL 
glad to receive more manuscripts to be pub- 
lished as ACRL Monographs. 


sional issue may be devoted to a group of 


Publications Committee, will be 


An occa- 


short articles on related professional sub- 
jects. Faculties of library schools are urged 
tofsuggest ACRL Monograph publication 
to the authors of very superior papers on 


suitable subjects. 


A tentative schedule of the Los Angeles 
Conference next June (21-27) has just 
come to my desk. This shows for the period 


between lunch on Monday and dinner on 
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~: 
ar, 


Friday exactly six periods (morning, after- 
noon, and evening), which are not taken 
y ALA general sessions, Council meetings, 
and free periods during which other events 
cannot be scheduled. In other words, all 
ALA boards and committees, all the di- 
visions with their committee activities, and 
all the 
must fit into these six periods. 
undesirable 


sections and other organizations 
The alterna- 
tives are the Monday 
morning or Friday night spots, or pre- and 
post-conference arrangements with attend- 


Members with ideas, 


very 


ant special expense. 
please step to the stage. 
** * 


Under the first year of operation with the 
new dues scale the income of the divisions 
increased 27° over the previous year (as- 
suming all divisions had been on the experi- 
mental divisional support plan) and ALA's 


ASK FOR OUR LATEST 


CATALOG — 
@ MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
e@ VULCAN MAGAZINE BINDERS 
e@ VULCAN MAGAZINE RACKS 
e VULCAN BOOK CARTS 
@ VULCAN NEWSPAPER HOLDERS 
A POSTCARD 
FROM YOU 
WILL BRING 
A CATALOG 
AT ONCE! 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE CO. 
401-3 TUSCALOOSA AVENUE, S.W. 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 
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income from members allotting to divisions 
increased 49%. 

An analysis of the complete figures of 
ACRL 
months of January, February, and March 
1952 (well over half our membership) 
shows that the average member, 
and institutional, paid $9.85. Of this ALA 
took $4.98 or 50.67, other divisions re- 
ceived §7¢ or 5.86, and ACRL received 
$4.31 or 43.40. “Two years ago ACRL 
received approximately 53.867 of the mem- 
bership dollar paid to ALA by ACRL 
members. 

The percentage allotted to divisions is 
controlled by the ALA Executive Board. 
A decline from 53.8 to 43.4 in two 
years is a matter of grave concern to all 
ACRL members. 
—Arthur T. Hamlin, 


PLAYING 


FREE 
CATALOGUE 


anteed Fa 


Write for New. All 
Catalog 20-C 


(include 10¢ to 
Cover Mailing) 


members who joined during the 


personal 


Executive Secretary 


30% 


OFF 


Except Price 
fixed Records 


Guar 


labels 
Victor. D 
lumb 4, 


etc. 


520 W. 48 St 
New York 36, N.Y. 


lf in N.Y.C. 
Visit Stores at 
1125 SIXTH AVENUE 
1143 SIXTH AVENUE 
121) SIXTH AVENUE 


| 
_& | 
RECORD 
HAVEN 


ACRL Treasurer's Report and ALA Accommodation Account,' 
195 1-52 


INCOME 
ALA Allotment 


library 


Royalties 
Sale of ‘ ‘ 
Keturn o hin Support 


EXPENDITURES 
CARL. Subwention 
ALA Wa neten Other Support 
Annual Conference Ex in 
\C RI. Charterly Ne etter 
Counc! in Education Membership 
n Natronal Librar Dues 
\. American Stamlards Committee 


xpetise 
Visual 


tratiwe 


vylaw 
\ Research Libraries” 


cations for Librarianship 


truction in I of Library 


Travel) 
( 
Sept. tose) 


tittve Secretary 
Taxe 


urance Premium Workmen's Compensation 
Supple 


Potal 


Balance on Hand Septem 
Balance on Hand Septem) $i 


ACRI. funds are credited and debited at ALA headquarters, and adjustments are made when Al 
swllotments te ACRI et upen this Account.” 
This committee was disse i turned ower its assets to ACRI 
ALA Executive Board Action was taken July tost, which automatically raised this previously budgeted salary 
fheure to a equal te or than the expemditures 
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to ACRI. from Due $19,419. 
; Montana State University Labrary Survey 5.49 
tniverst'y of Notre Dame library Survey 
Reyistratvon bee Institute 
Group Insurance Premium Refund 4.38 

Secretar Share TAAA. Payment 
ALA Life Memberstyuy " Ac RI 

tse of ACRL. Addressograph Plates 

Miscellaneous Income 24.8 
| Total Income $22,174.50 
Actual 

$ 2,544.04 

Section Expense 
4 Pure & Applied Science ' 

Reference 
Veacher Trainin We 

Constitution and 

( ollewe 100.04 

ate xchanwe 25.0 

Interlibrary loans 

Publication 

Study Moterials fo 

Policy 

Officers’ Expense 
President 23.00 25.0% 

| Salaries? IT, 100.00 | 
Seoral Securit 123 

190.00 
$21,100.00 $14, 508.9% 
“4 

‘ 


Personnel 


Kennetu H. FAGERHAUGH took over the 


duties ot his new position as librarian of 
Carnegie Institute ot Technology on August 
1. He moved to this position from the John 


Crerar Library where he had served as as- 


sistant librarian since September 18, 1950. 
Prior to this time, 
beginning April 1, 
1948, Mr. Fager 


haugh had served as 
research librarian in 
Research 
Service, 


charge of 
Information 
department 
Library 
library 
indus- 


the new 
ot Crerar 
which does 


research for 


trial and 
mental agencies. 

Atter graduating 
from Luther College, 
Mr. Fagerhaugh taught chemistry tor four 
vears betore taking his professional training 
in librarianship at the University of Michi- 
gan. Following library school, he worked 
tor a year as a chemist for E. 1. du Pont 
and in August, 1943, was assigned by that 
company to the plutonium project of the Uni 
versity of Chicago at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
In that position, he was in charge of the 
library and the classified files at the Clinton 
Laboratories. Later he was librarian tor a 
year with Rohm & Haas Company in Phila 
delphia and then became technical librarian of 
the research and development branch of the 
Military Planning Division of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General in Philadelphia. 
In addition to this position, he was also serv- 
ing as Acting Chief of the Technical Informa- 
tion the time he moved to the 
John Crerar Library. 

As an active member of Special Libraries 
Association, Mr. Fagerhaugh has held a num- 
ber of committee and group appointments. 
He served as president of the Illinois Chap- 
ter of SLA while in Chicago, and is at pres- 
ent a member of the Executive Board of the 


yovern- 


Kenneth H. 
Fagerhaugh 


Section at 


national association. 


—Herman H. Henkle. 
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Wittiam Buoincron, librarian of the 
Engineering and Physical Science Libraries at 
Columbia University has been appointed as 
sociate librarian ot the John Crerar Library, 
Mr. Budington holds 

a Bachelor's Degree 

trom Williams Col 

lege and the Virginia 

Polytechnic Institute 

(Electrical Engineer 


Chicago, Illinois. 


ing). In addition, he 
holds the Bachelor's 
Degree and the 


Degree 
Columbia 
Library 

began 


Master's 
trom the 
School of 
Service. He 


his protessional ca 
work 


William 8. Budinaton 


reer in library 
at Norwich Univer 
sity where he served as Reterence Librarian 
during 1941 and 1942. This work was 
interrupted by service in the U.S. Army trom 
1942 to 1946 including two years of work 
in engineering and research at Oak Ridge, 
He joined the staff of the Co 
lumbia University Libraries as Engineering 
Librarian in 1947. A year later in 1948 he 
assumed responsibility also for the Physical 
(Chemistry, Physics and 


Dennessee. 


Sciences Libraries 
Mathematics). 
His work at Columbia was outstanding not 
only as a divisional supervisor but in his par 
ticipation with other supervising librarians in 
shaping overall library policy. He was par 
ticularly work with 
bers of the taculty in developing the collec 
tions and in making library services effective 
in the research and instructional programs of 
the Engineering and Physical Science De 
partments. He served also as a member ot 
the faculty of the School of 
teaching a Engineering 
Technique for all The 
qualities which he exhibited continuously in 
his work at Columbia, intelligence, a keen 


successtul his mem- 


Engineering 
Library 
many 


course in 
students. 


analytical mind, directness, and good judg 
ment will, I am valued at John 
Crerar as they were at Columbia. 


sure, be 


In his promotion to the associate librarian 
ship of the John Crerar Library, Budington 
joins the increasing number of librarians in 
positions of major responsibility who have 
experience in the Columbia Libraries to their 
credit. His and 
here, both on the Library staff and on the 
Faculties will be following his career with 
interest and high expectations.—Richard H. 


Logsdon. 


many friends supporters 


Vieira Gustarson, of the John Crerar Li- 
brary staff since November §, 1947, was ap- 
pointed assistant librarian in charge of acqui- 
sitions and processing 
on June 1, 1952. 
Prior to this appoint 
ment she had served 
successively as as 
sistant chief cata 
loger, chief cataloger, 
and chief of the 
Technical Services 
Department. A 
graduate of lowa 
Wesleyan College, 
Miss Gustafson had 
served as assistant to 


Viola Gustafson 


the senior cataloger and classifier at the Uni 
versity of Chicago trom 1930 to the time of 
her the Crerar staff. In 
194%, she served for three months as a Co- 
operative Cataloging Fellow at the Library 
One of her present responsi 


appointment to 


of Congress. 
bilities is supervision of Crerar’s classified 
catalog project, now in progress under a 
grant from the Rockefeller 


Herman Henkle. 


Foundation.— 


James Isaac Copetann has been appointed 
librarian of the Peabody College Division of 
the Joint University Libraries, Nashville, 
‘Tennessee. He succeeds Mr, John E. Burke, 
who has resigned in order to devote himself 
to the completion of his ?h.D. work at Pea- 
body. 

Mr. Copeland is no stranger at Peabody or 
in Nashville. After graduating from Presby- 
terian College in 1931, receiving his B.A. de- 
yree cum laude, he came to Peabody for the 
period September 1931 to January 1936. In 
this period he took first his Library Science 
degree in 1932 and his M.A, degree with a 


major in history and minor in education in 


1934, graduating with highest honors and re- 
While at Pea- 
Reterence and 
Depart 


ceiving the Sullivan award. 
worked in the 
Periodical 

ments of the Library. 

From 1936 to 1942 

librarian of 
University 
there he 


body he 


he was 
Furman 
and trom 
went to his alma ma 
ter to serve as librar- 
ian from 1942 to 
1945. During the 
summers of 1938 
through 1940 he at 
tended the University 
of Chicago to do ad- 
vanced work in edu 


James Isaac 
Copeland 


cation and library science. 

Since 1945 Mr. Copeland has been on the 
campus of the University of North Carolina 
either as a graduate student, working tor the 
a staff member of the 
work, as 


Ph.D. degree, or as 
University Library in 
Head ot the Division of Government Docu 
He has completed course require 


reterence 


ments. 
ments for the advanced degree, majoring in 
history and minoring in education. 

Mr. Copeland was born and 
Clinton, South Carolina and the subject of 
his Ph.D. dissertation is History of Public 
Education in South Carolina. 

Mr. Copeland will bring to his work at Pea- 
body excellent training and a rich experience 
in library and educational work.—d. F. 
Kuhlman. 


reared in 


Jesse H. Sitera has been appointed Dean 
ot the School of Library Science at Western 
Reserve University, effective September 1, 
1952. 

Dr. Shera has deep 
roots in Ohio, for he 
was born in the 
southern part of that 
state, and received 
his B.A. degree, with 
honors in English, 
from Miami Univer- 
sity in Oxtord, Ohio. 
Later he received his 
M.A. degree in Eng 
lish from Yale Uni 


Jesse H. Shera versity and a Ph.D. 
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Science trom the University of 
Chicago. His dissertation, published as Foun- 
dations of the Public Library, was tavorably 
received by historians as well as by librarians 


in Library 


and is widely used as a text in library schools. 

His apprenticeship in librarianship was 
served as administrative assistant to the li- 
brarian in the Miami University Library, 
where he later served as Bibliographer and 
Research Assistant in the Scripps Foundation 
tor Research in Population Problems trom 
1928 to 1938. 
later, in Washington as Chief of the Census- 
Library Project and as Assistant Director 
of the Central Intormation Division of the 
Othce of Strategic Services, Dr. Shera de 
keen appreciation of the im 
librarianship 


From his experience here and, 


veloped a 

portance of special and a 
first-hand knowledge of the 
volved in providing adequate specialized serv- 
He hopes to carry forward the solid 
work in that field tor which 
Reserve University has already 
reputation. His 
administrative further en 


riched by a term of service as Assistant Di- 


problems in 


ices, 
pioneering 
Western 
established a considerable 
experience was 
rector of the University of Chicago Libraries 
prior to his appointment to the faculty of the 
Ciraduate Library School. 

Always active in professional associations, 
Dr. Shera has held a number of committee 
appointments in both ALA and = SLA. 
Ohioans may remember him as chairman ot 
the College and University Section of the 
Ohio Library Association in 1936. Most re- 
cently he has been serving as chairman of 
the Committee on Bibliography of the ALA, 
in which capacity he wrote the U.S. report on 
bibliographic services in this country and 
served as U.S. delegate to the UNESCO 
Conterence on the Improvement of Biblio 
graphic Services which was held in Paris in 
November, 1950. 

Although he is probably best known for 
his Foundations of the Public Library, Dr. 
Shera is also co-editor ot Bibliographic Or- 
University of 
written 


ganization, published by the 
Chicago 1951, 
several essays for compilations in both li 
brarianship and history. In addition, he has 
been a constant contributor to the Library 


Press in and has 
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Quarterly, American Documentation, College 


and Research Libraries, and the official 


organs of such associations as the ALA, SLA, 


the Mississippi Valley Historical Society, 
and the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
His as expressed in his 
writings, are primarily in history, 
bibliographic organization and classification, 
and the theory of librarianship out of which a 
sound program of professional education must 


Society. interests, 


library 


grow —Mar garet E. Egan, 


Haroip G. Russert, associated with the 
University of Minnesota libraries since 1919, 
has been appointed assistant director of li 
braries. Mr. Russell Minnesota 
September 1, 1919, as head of the circulation 
department. In i921, he head of 
acquisitions, serving also, on a part-time basis, 
as a taculty member in the library instruction 
Since 1932, he has served as chiet 
His 
director tor 
and bibliographic services. In this capacity, 
he will responsibility tor all 
problems relating to the “resources” 
the library's administration. All 
departments of the library will deal directly 
with him on questions concerning the selec 
tion, care and disposition of library materials. 
Mr. Russell will also work with the Midwest 
Interlibrary Center. 


came to 


became 


division. 


reference librarian. new post is de 


scribed as assistant collections 
have general 
side ot 


units and 


Angus S. Macdonald, president of Snead and 
Co., ended 47 years of service to the company 
when it was sold recently to Globe-Wernicke 
Company of Cincinnati. Mr. Macdonald 
joined the staff in 1905 after graduation trom 
the Columbia University School of Architec 
ture. 

Mr. Macdonald 
made by the Snead Company prior to the sale 
and discontinuing all other commercial activi 
His experience and training will still be 


is completing contracts 


ties. 
available to the library world as a consultant. 
Mr. Macdonald does not intend to practice as 
an architect but to serve architects, librarians, 
and trustees in connection with their building 
problems on a per diem basis. He will con 
tinue to make his home at Orange, Virginia. 


Appointments 


Muriel Baldwin, formerly acting chief of 
the Art Division, New York Public Library, 
chiet. She succeeds 


has been appointed 


Eleanor Mitchell, who is now in Rome, Italy. 

Roy P. Basler, formerly executive secretary 
of the Abraham Lincoln Association, has been 
appointed chiet of the General Reference and 


Bibliography Division of the Library of 
Congress. 

Ethel Bond will be lecturer in librarianship, 
University of Calitornia, tor the spring se 
mester. 

Robert F. Cayton was appointed periodical 
University of Cincinnati 
Library on 1982 He 
formerly a member of the Catalog Depart 
Polytechnic Institute 


librarian at the 
tober Be was 
ment of the Virginia 
Library. 

Howard Francis Cline has been appointed 
director of the Hispanic Foundation of the 
succeeds Lewis 
Latin American 


of Texas. 


Library of Congress. He 
Hanke, now 
history at the University 


Russell Fossett has been appointed adminis 


protessor of 


trative assistant and instructor in library sci 
ence at the State Teachers College, Bridge 
water, Massachusetts. 

Margaret Fulmer is now an instructor in 
the division of library instruction, University 
of Minnesota. 

Budd L. 


protessor of 


and as- 
Ball 


film librarian 
library 


Cjambee, 
sistant science, 
State Teachers College, Muncie, 
will teach under a Fulbright grant at the 
American College tor Girls and Ibrahim Uni 
versity, Cairo, Egypt. 

Bruno Green, formerly assistant librarian 
Rutgers University Law School, is now li- 
brarian of the Syracuse Law 
School and assistant professor in the School. 

Mary G. 
senior cataloger in the Vassar College Li 
brary, York. She 
tormerly catalog librarian at Central Wash 
ington College of Education Library, Ellens 
burg. 

Archibald Hanna, Jr., has 
pointed William Robertson Coe librarian of 
the Yale Collection of Western Americana. 
Dr. Hanna, who has been in charge of cata 


University 


Cireene has been appointed 


Poughkeepsie, New was 


been ap 


loging the extensive Coe Collection, has been 
senior cataloger and research assistant at the 
Yale Library since 1949. In addition to his 


responsibilities for the Coe Collection, Dr. 
Hanna will also be librarian of the Benjamin 
Franklin Collection of the Yale Library. 
The announcement of the appointment coin- 
cided with the completion of the cataloging 
of the Coe Collection and with the publication 
by the Yale University Press of a 400-page 
Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Western 
Americana Collection. 

Johann Hannesson has been appointed 
curator of the Fiske Icelandic Collection of 
the Cornell University Library. He suc- 
ceeds Kristjan Karlsson, curator since 1948. 

Erle P. Kemp, tormerly of the University 
ot Miami staff, is now head of the Acquisitions 
Department, Columbia University. 

Mrs. Alice MeBride 
librarian of Pennsylvania College tor Women, 
has been appointed librarian ot the Mills 
Memorial Library at Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Florida. She succeeds Paul Kruse. 

Allen ‘T. Hazen, protessor of library serv- 
ice at Columbia University, has been awarded 


Hansen, tormerly 


a Guggenheim Fellowship tor the year 1952-53 
to complete a study of the library ot Horace 
Walpole. 

Richard J. Hotstad, tormerly 
librarian of Georgetown University, Wash 
ington, has 
librarian for acquisitions at that institution. 

Percy M. Hylton has been appointed li- 
brarian of Carthage College, Carthage, Ili 


circulation 


been appointed assistant 


nois. He was formerly reterence and circula- 
tion librarian of the Missouri State Library. 

Marjorie Elizabeth Karlson, reterence as 
sistant in the rare book room at Yale Uni 
versity since 1949, has been appointed senior 
librarian in the reference department of the 
Louisiana State University Library. 

William A. Kozumplik, formerly assistant 
librarian of Oregon State College, has been 
appointed assistant librarian of the Air Uni 
versity Libraries, Maxwell Field Air Base, 
Alabama. 

Harold Lancour, associate director of the 
University of Illinois Library School, is on a 
year’s leave of absence from his post to serve 
as director of the State Department's library 
service program in France. 

William R. Lansberg has been appointed 
head of acquisitions ot the Baker Library ot 
Dartmouth College. 

Howard H. Lapham will serve as acting 
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wie 
ne 
: 
vas 
les 


librarian ot West University, 
Morgantown, while Charles E. Butler is on 


Virginia 


leave ot absence to work on a novel about 
Ireland. 
Charles T. 
head ot 
Library. 


Robert M. 


pointed 


Laugher has been appointed 


readers’ services, Bowdoin College 
Lighttoot, IJr., has been ap 
librarian ot the Air Uni 


Maxwell Field Air Base, 


assistant 
versity Libraries, 
Alabama. 

Frances Low has been appointed librarian 
ot the College ot 
State University. 

Nina J. Mahattey has been appointed assist 
ant librarian ot the Rose Polytechnic Institute 
Library, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Lucy W. Markley, formerly librarian of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, has 


Chemistry at Louisiana 


been appointed head of the catalog depart 
ment ot the Krauth Memorial Library ot the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadel- 
phia. 

Robert F. Munn has been appointed head ot 
the reterence department of the West Vir 
Library, 
DeVolder has been appointed 
with the rank of 
protessor at the University of 
Jean Wang and Elizabeth 
DeGiree have been appointed acquisition li 
Edward P. Thatcher has been 
appointed science librarian. The last three 
have the rank of instructor. 

Edith 


librarian ot 


ginia University Morgantown. 

Arthur >. 
head circulation librarian 
assistant 


Oregon Library; 


brarians and 


Owen, tormerly assistant 


University College, Swansea, 
Wales, has been appointed readers’ services 
College, Poughkeepsie, 


librarian at Vassar 


New York. 

The tollowing appointments have been made 
at the University of Pennsylvania Library: 
John P. McDonald was named head of the 


Reserve Book Department, when Mary Eliza 
beth Feeney, a one-time in-service trainee, be 
came the librarian ot the newly established 
University Hospital Library; Flora L. Dei 
bert has been appointed head ot the Reterence 
Department; Mrs. Eleanor B. Allen, tormerly 
associate librarian, has been made librarian, 
Lippincott Library; Harriet W. Lawrence, 
tormerly librarian, Lippincett Li 
brary, has lett tor Calitornia to take a tempo- 
rary position as assistant law librarian at 
Stantord University, Stantord, Calitornia. 
J. Mitchell Reames, tormerly 
brarian ot Clemson College, was appointed 


associate 


reterence li 


assistant librarian in charge of readers’ serv 
ices at Northwestern State College, Natchi 
toches, Louisiana, on September 1, 1952. 

C. Easton Rothweil has been appointed 
director of the Hoover Library ot Stantord 
University. Harold C. Fisher will continue 
as chairman ot the Library and of the Insti 
tute. 

N. Orwin Rush, director of the University 
ot Wyoming Library, has a Fulbright Fellow 
ship to study library cooperation in England 
1952-52. 

Jeanette Stantord has been appointed to the 
staff ot the Albert R. Mann Library, Cornell 
University. 


tor nine months in 


Juanita Terry has been appointed reterence 
librarian of Williams College, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, succeeding Ethel Richmond, 
who has retired. 

Nathan van Patten, professor emeritus of 
bibliography, has been appointed curator of 
the Memorial Library of Music of Stanford 
University. 

H. Lynn Womack, stack 
visor in charge of service to readers at the 
Armed Medical Library, has 
appointed associate librarian of CGreorgetown 


tormerly super 


been 


Fore 


University. 


Necrology 


Librarian in 
notable service to the University of Pittsburgh, 


librarian and 
protessor of at the University of 
Pittsburgh, died August 4, 1952. A graduate 
ot the University otf Pennsylvania, Dr. Robin 
son joined the taculty of the 
Pittsburgh and received his Ph.D. trom there 
An outstanding scientist and scholar, 


Dr. Abraham L. Robinson 


chemistry 


University of 


1926. 
Dr. Robinson took on the additional duties ot 
ot Pitts 
burgh trom 1944-1949, and became University 


acting Librarian ot the University 
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1949. In recognition of his 


a Robinson Memorial Fund has been estab- 
lished to purchase books tor the University 
Library. 

Miss 
brarian at Oregon State College since 1943, 


Lois Criswell, assistant catalog li- 


died in Portland, Oregon, on October 9, 19§2, 
after an illness of several months. 
Miss Criswell, early in her 


career, was 


S/ 


associated with several public libraries in 


In the past thirty 
years she was employed by the Universities of 


Washington and Oregon. 


Calitornia and Idaho, the Oregon College of 
Education, where she was assistant librarian 
trom 192% to 194%, and Oregon State College. 
She 
but had been retained on the library staff to 


reached retirement age earlier this year 
finish a major reclassification project she was 
directing. 

J. Kingsley in ‘Turkish 


bibliography to the Library of Congress, died 


Birge, consultant 


in Istanbul-Bebek on August 14, 1952. 

Rev. Leo |. Hargadon, librarian emeritus 
ot Fordham University, New York, New 
York, died on July 16, 1952 at the age of 
seventy-one. 

Joseph Ibbotson, librarian emeritus of 
Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, died 
on June 30, 1952 at the age of eighty-two. 

C. Edwin Wells, librarian emeritus of 
Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, 
Missouri, died recently at the age of seventy 
five. 


Retirements 


Pierce Butler, professor of library science 
since 1931 in the University of Chicago Grad 
uate Library School, retired in June 1952. A 


Foreign 


Palle Birkelund was appointed Rigshibliote 
kar (director of the Royal Library in Copen 
hagen and administrative head of the Danish 
October 1, 1952. His 
Svend Dahl, has retired on ac 


library system) on 
predecessor 
count of il health. 

Willi Gober was appointed director of the 
19§2. 


in the German 


University of Halle Library on April 1, 
Walter Hotftmann 
public library 


leader 
movement and author of such 
important Die Lekture der 
died in Leipzig on April 24, 1982. 


works as Frau, 


volume of essays printed as a special issue of 
the Library Quarterly was presented to him 
upon his retirement. 


Libraries 


Sir Frederick Kenyon, formerly director ot 
the British Museum, died on August 23, 1952. 

Dr. Helmut Mogk has been acting director 
ot the University ot Leipzig Library since 
April 1, 1950. 

Luxmoore Newcombe, director of the Na 
tional Central 
May 25, 1952. 

Ernst Wermke has been appointed director 
of the library of the Technische Hochschule 
in Munich. 


Vroclaw Public 


Library in London, died on 


He was tormerly director ot the 
Library. 


Graduate Assistantships 


The University of Florida Libraries is offering two graduate assistantships in the academ« 
vear 195%-S4 for study leading to a master or doctoral degree in a subject field other than 


libre scrence, 


assisting in bibliegraphical research in’ their 


Stipend is $1200 tor a nine-month period 


out-of-state tuttion tees 


Inquiries are invited, especially from 


interested in advanced work in subject fields. 


librarians or 


Ciraduate assistants work approximately 15 hours per week in the library, 


field of study. 


and holders of assistantships are exempt from 
The deadline tor filing formal application is March 31, 1953. 


library schools who are 


Applications should be made to: Director of 


students in 


Libraries, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
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Guild of Book Works, A.L.G.A. 


The Guild ot Book Workers, an affiliate of the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
wishes to advance the knowledge of the conservation, repairing, and hand binding of rare 
materials. “Toward this end it wishes to cowperate with library organizations to spread the 
knowledge of the bookbinding craft among librarians. It also wishes to cooperate with 
libraries in the presentation of basic processes to the general public. ‘The Guild is preparing 
a traveling exhibition to show the principal steps in fine binding. This exhibition will be 
available to libraries tor the cost of transportation. Application should be made to the Guild 
of Book Workers, the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 13 East 67th Street, New York 
21, New York, and state preferred dates. 

For the larger library nieetings and conventions, the Guild may be able to furnish a 
craftsman to demonstrate the various steps in fine binding and repair of books and manu- 
scripts. Normally this craftsman would set up a portable shop at the conference tor one or 
tor several days and would demonstrate and explain his work informally to any who gathered 
around. In the application tor this type of exhibition the approximate square-footage of 
space that could be made available should be mentioned. Application should be made at 
least two months in advance. 

The Guild will undertake to provide speakers on subjects relating to its field to meetings 
ot librarians. In some cases it may be able to provide some of these services to library 
schools and to individual libraries. It is interested in dissemination of knowledge about its 
field of activity and will charge only tor such basic costs as materials, travel, ete. For 
turther information contact Robert Melton, president, the Guild of Book Workers, at the 


address given above. 


U. of C. Offers Scholarships 


The Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago is offering several fellowships 
and scholarships tor the academic year 1953-1954. Three cash fellowships of $1100 each, 
and several full tuition and half tuition scholarships will be awarded. Awards will be made 
on the basis of the candidates’ academic record and general promise of ability to carry on 
research and to contribute to the protession of librarianship. 

Application blanks and additional intormation may be obtained from the Office of Ad 
missions, Room 203 Administration Building. University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Hlinois, or 
directly trom the Graduate Library School. Applications must be received in the Office 
of Admissions no later than February 15, 1953 


Subscription Policy Change in Publication 


The Board of Directors of Serials Round Table announces a change of policy with regard 
to subscriptions to its ofhcial publication, Serial Slants. Serial Slants is distributed tree 
to all members of Serials Round ‘Table. However some memberships have been accepted 
in the Round ‘Table from persons who were not members of the ALA. Beginning in 1953, 
only ALA members will be eligible tor membership in Serials Round Table. The member 
ship fee is $1.00. Others interested in receiving Serial Slants quarterly can do so by sub 
scribing at the rate of $2.00 per year. 

Memberships and subscriptions should be sent to the secretary-treasurer of Serials Round 
‘Table, Shirley Taylor, at 2533 Durant Avenue, Berkeley, Calif... and not to the editor. 
Editorial correspondence should be directed to Elizabeth Kientzle, at the John Crerar Library 
86 EF. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, IL. 
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News from the Field 


The 


western 


South- 
Win 


field, Kansas, in coopera 


library at 
Acquisitions, Gifts, College, 
Collections 

tion with the fine arts 
division of the college, has established a new 
department in the library. A record player 
with three sets of earphones has been placed 
in the main reading room and a record library 
of approximately 500 discs made availgble to 
the patrons. 

The Regents of the University of Minne 
sota have entered into an agreement to accept 
gift at date the Ames 
Library of South Asia, a unique regional vol 
books, other 


materials relating primarily to South Asia~— 


as a some tuture 


lection of maps, charts and 


the area usually interpreted to include Pakis 
tan, Atghanistan, India, ¢ eylan and Burma. 


‘The library represents 45 years of continu 
ous collecting trom sources throughout the 
world by Charles Lesley Ames, vice president 
of the West Publishing Company of St. Paul. 
The outstanding teature ot the library is that 
it brings together m a compact collection 
material pertaining to India and South Asia 
insotar as it has been possible to acquire such 
material. It is a library concentrated on one 
particular segment of the world, and while 
much of the same material would be found in 
a tew large libraries such as the Library of 
Congress, it would be classified and dispersed 
under a multitude of subject headings. 

Under the terms of the gift to the Regents, 
the Ames Library will become a specialized 
unit of the University libraries sometime on 
or betore June 29, 1961, to be maintained in 
perpetuity primarily as a regional library. 

Bard College Library, Annandale-on 
Hudson, New York, has recently 


collection of more than 1,000 volumes in con 


received a 


nection with the donation of the tamous 
Blithewood Estate to the college. The tor 
mer owner of the estate, the noted bibliophile 
Mr. Christian A. Zabriskie, has long taken an 
active interest in the development of Bard 
College Library. He let the library have the 
books in his mansion, most of which had been 
tather Mr. Andrew C. 
This collection contains many un- 
usual New York 
State) especially Dutchess County, and many 


gathered by his 
Zabriskie. 


volumes on the history of 


rare or fine editions of important works in 
as in English and 
American literature. Included are also a 
complete file of the New York Tribune tor 
the Civil War period and some important 


American history as well 


periodical files. 

An original copy ot The Dictes and Sayings 
of the Philosophers, tirst dated book ever 
printed in England, has been presented by 
Louis M. Rabinowitz of New York City to 
the Yale University Library. The rare vol 
ume, one of tour known to be in this country, 
gives Yale the distinction of being the only 
America 
“firsts” in the book 


collegiate institution in 


the three 


Possessing 
most famous 
publishing world. 

Since 1926 the Yale Library has owned one 
ot the most pertect examples of the 45 extant 
copies of the Gutenberg Bible, printed in 1440 
In 1947, the Library 
was given a perfect copy of the Bay Psalm 
Book, first printed book in America, dated 
1640. The Dictes and Sayings of the Philoso 
phers was printed in 1477 by William Caxton, 
noted printing pioneer, at Westminster, Eng 
land. 


in Mainz, Germany. 


The Fifth 
ing of the 


Annual Meet 
Southern Hu 
manities took 
place on April 4-5, 1952, at 
the University of Kentucky. 
were the guests of the College of Arts and 


Miscellaneous 
Conterence 


The delegates 


Sciences of the University of Kentucky at a 
luncheon on April 4. 

Among the topics discussed were the tollow 
ing: Virginia Humanities Conterence, South 
ern Conterence of Academic Deans and 
Southern Regional Education Board, teaching 
of music in the South, research in Southern 
colleges and universities, live manuscripts of 
Southern writers, Classics in the South, hu 
manities curricula in the South, the humanities 

teacher and the 
ot the Conterence. 


will 


and protessional training, 
future 
The 
next spring. 
The Library of Congress reports that the 


program 
Conterence 


Knoxville 


meet in 


microfilming of the National Union Catalog, 
Chi 
nese, Korean, and Japanese Union Catalogs 


its main supplement, and the Hebraic, 
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was completed on June yo. The project, 
Remington Rand on a con 
tractural started on March to. 
Although the 16-millimeter negative microfilm 


undertaken by 
basis, was 
copy that has been produced was made as a 
safety measure, the Photoduplication Service 
will fill trom it, or from 
parts thereot, consisting of one or more reels, 


orders tor prints 
at the rate of $4 per 100-foort reel. 

The Charles J. Livingood Library of trou- 
badour literature has been presented by the 
Livingood heirs to the University of Cincin- 
Library. 
nearly five hundred titles supplements a large 
background collection of the history, litera 
ture and lore ot Provence ot the University 


nati This specialized collection of 


of Cincinnati Library. The special emphasis 
of the collection is on the poetry of Provence, 
especially that by Frederic Mistral, a personal 
triend of the late Charles Livingood ot Cin- 


cinnati. 


Philosophical Library has  is- 
sued The Eternal Drama, a 
Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Syngenetiue History of Hu 
and Theatre, by Richard 
Rosenheim (1952, 302p., $6.00). 

Nathaniel L. Goodrich, librarian emeritus, 
Dartmouth College, is the author of The 
Waterville Valley: A Story of a Resort in the 
New Hampshire Mountains (Lunenberg, Vt. 
The North Country Press, 1952, 77p., illus., 


$2.50). 


Publications 


manity, Drama 


Two new titles in the College Outline 
Series have been published by Barnes and 
Noble: Labor Problems and Trade Unionism, 
by Robert D. $1.75), and 
Business and Government: An Introduction, 
by Jack Taylor (322p., $1.50). Barnes and 
Noble are also the U.S. agents for Studies in 
the Constitutional History of the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Centuries, by B. Wilkinson, 
2d ed. (Manchester University 1952, 
284p., $4.50), and The Annals of Tacitus: A 
Study of the History of Writing, b B. 
Walker (Manchester University Press, 1952, 
28y4p., $4.50). 

The ALA has issued 1952 Annual Confer- 
ence Summary Reports (Chicago: ALA, 1982. 
1O8p., $2.00). 

Stechert-Hatner (Hatner Publishing Co.) 
has issued a facsimile reprint of the first edi 
tion ot Journal of Researches into the Geology 
and Natural History of the I arious Countries 


Leiter (%20p., 


Press, 
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Visited by HALLS. Beagle, by Charles Darwin 
(1952, 615p., plates, $7.50). 

A Union List of Serials in American Bene 
dictine Libraries, edited by Rev. Adolph E. 
Hrdlicka, has been issued by the St. Pro 
copius Abbey, Lisle, Ill. (1952, 160p., $1.50). 

The Pharmaceutical Curriculum, by Lloyd 
E. Blauch and George L. Webster has been 
issued by the American Council on Educa 
tion, Washington, D.C, (1952, 257p., $2.00). 

Chauncey Sanders is the author ot 4n In 
troduction to Research in English Literary 
History (Macmillan, 1952, 423p., $5.50). 
This volume considers such matters as the 
materials, and research, 


tools, methods of 


Chapters are devoted to problems in editing, 
biography, authenticity and attribution, source 
study, success and influence, chronology, in 
terpretation, technique, history of ideas, and 
tolklore. 
pared by Stith Thompson. 
suggestions for thesis-writing, bibliographical 


The chapter on tolklore was pre 
Included also are 


reterences and specimen bibliographies, notes 
and thesis pages. ‘This should be a useful 
book for both students and librarians. 
Freedom and the Tragi Life, a Study in 
Dostoevsky, by Vyacheslav Ivanov, 
toreword by Sir Maurice Bowra, has been 
issued by the Noonday Press, New York 
(1952, 166p., $3.50). This volume by the 
Russian symbolist poet has been translated by 
Norman Cameron and edited by S. Konovalov. 
Your Opportunity, 1952-1953, edited and 
published by Theodore S. Jones (Milton 87, 
Mass., 1952, 222p., $3.95 $4.95 
bound) is a useful and comprehensive catalog 
of awards, competitions, scholarships, loans 


with a 


paper or 


and unusual opportunities open to Americans 
and Canadians tor use in this country and 
abroad. It contains an alphabetical subject 
index. 

Kk. G. Swem, librarian emeritus, College of 
William and Mary, is the author of Indexes 
and Machines (Williamsburg, Va. 1952, 9p.). 

Ernst. C. Krohn is the compiler of The 
History of Music: An Index to the Litera- 
ture Available in a Selected Group of Musico 
logical Publications (1952, 46%p.). This is 
No. 3 of the Washington University (St. 
Louis) Library Studies. 

Some readers may be surprised to read that 
more people live in Latin America than in the 
United States. 
the former is 152,800,000 in an area two-and- 
These 


The estimated population ot 


one-half times the size of Europe. 


figures appear in the introduction to the new 
29th edition of The South American Hand 
hook 

pletely 


1952, with a number of chapters com 
this 
Handbook has been recognized as the standard 
the the Rio 
(irande. Although published in London, the 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York §2, is 
the the book (782p., charts, 
maps and tables, $2.00) in this country. 

Century and Prose 
(Volume 2:1660-1700) by Helen C. White, 
Ruth C. Wallenstein and Ricardo Quintana, 
oft the University of Wisconsin, has been pub 
the Macmillan (1952, 
472p., $4.75). This anthology, which con 
tains bio-bibliographical materials relating to 


rew ritten. kor many years 


guide to countries south of 


distributor ot 


Seventeenth 


lished by Company 


authors of the selections, consists of pieces 
the best edition 


reproduced as accurately and directly as pos 


trom seventeenth century 
sible. 


Employee 


and Uniwersities, 1941-1952, is a survey com 


Personnel Practices in Colleges 


pleted under the sponsorship of the College 
and University Personnel Association (809 S. 
Wright St. $2.50). 
Kighty-one institutions turnished data for the 


Champaign, 6op., 


report. 
The 


‘Tenn., 


TVA 


has issued 


Library, Knoxville, 
d aia Symbol of 
Development in Many 
digest and selected bibliography of intorma 
tion (1952, §5p.). Bernard L. Foy, technical 
librarian, is also assistant to the director of 


‘Technical 


source Countries, a 


mformation, 

The Library of Congress has published a 
list of 738 books, periodical articles, and other 
materials concerning the protection of libraries 
and museums. It is entitled Safeguarding 
Our Cultural Heritage, and the 
cited contain information that may be usetul 


materials 


in dealing with such peacetime dangers as 
fires and floods as well as wartime dangers. 

The 117-page bibliography was compiled by 
Dr. Nelson R. Burr of the Library's General 
Reference and Bibliography The 


materials cited were prepared on the basis of 


Division. 


actual experience in this and other countries 
in developing measures tor protecting cultural 
repairing damage to them 
and relate primarily to World War IL experi 
‘The entries are alphabetically arranged 


treasures or tor 


ence. 


under subject subdivisions, and there is an 


author index. Copies of the bibliography may 


be purchased trom the Card Division, Library 


of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., tor 85 


cents. 


The personal papers of the late Newton D. 


Baker, former Secretary of War and promi 
nent lawyer, have'been given to the Library 
ot Congress by his children. The collection, 
which consists of some §2,000 items, contains 
materials that relate to Baker's career trom 
1916 until his death in 1937. 

The Library of Congress has published a 
list of more than 3,000 Russian 
Compiled by Dr. Alexander 
Rosenberg of the Library's Reterence Depart 
this list—entitled Russian 
A bbreviations—is designed to assist research 


128-page 
abbreviations. 
ment, selective 
workers who need authoritative interpreta 
tions of the abbreviations that appear in cur 
rent Russian literature (Card 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., 
85 cents a copy). 


Division, 


The first volume of a definitive catalog of 
the library of Thomas Jefferson was published 
recently by the Library of Congress. Prepared 
by Miss E. Millicent Sowerby of the staff of 
the Reterence Department, the catalog will be 
in five volumes and will, when completed, give 
scholars an opportunity to map the bounds of 
Jefferson's vast knowledge and explore the 
sources that gave body and stimulus to his 
thought. The first volume of the catalog can 
he obtained from the Government Printing 
Office at $5.00 a 
are expected to appear in 1953. 

‘Two new volumes in the revised Sth edition 
ot Gmelin’s Handbuch der 
have been published: Titan (Tita 
nium) System No. 41 (Verlag Chemie, 
GMBH... Weinheim Bergstrasse, Germany, 
1951, 481p., $27.20), and Arsen (Arsenic). 
System No. 17 (1952, 475p.. $33.33). Both 
of these volumes are up-to-date, comprehen 


copy. Subsequent volumes 


Anoraganischem 


sive and critical reviews of all aspects of the 
subjects involved. The volume on titanium 
contains considerable discussion of structural, 
while 


industrial and electroni 


the volume on arsenic, among other discus 


appli ations; 


sions, includes detailed information on techni- 
cal applications, particularly in insecticides, 
and in glass, concrete, rubber and many other 
Research librarians have come to 


reviews ot 


industries. 
regard highly 
pertinent world literature. 

Clarence FE. Carter is the author of Histori- 
cal’ Editing (Bulletins of the National 
Archives,” No. 7, August, 1952). The mono 


these systematic 
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graph discusses various matters involved in 
preparing an edition of documents (search for 
relevant documents, canons of selection, tex- 
tual transcription, arrangement, 
annotation, etc.), collation, and problems of 


criticism, 


printing. 

College librarians will be interested in the 
program of Caedmon Publishers, 460 Fourth 
Ave., New York 15, N.Y. Since April, 19§2, 
the firm has recordings of Dylan 
Thomas, the poet, Thomas Mann, reading in 
German trom Tonio Kroeger and The Holy 
Sinner, Tennessee Williams, reading scenes 
trom The Glass Menagerie, and Katherine 
Anne Porter. Planned tor the winter are re- 
cordings ot Colette and Sartre, Robert Ross 
reading two of the Canterbury Tales in 
Middle English, Archibald MacLeish, Eudora 
Welty, the three Sitwells, and others. Caed 
mon recordings are available throughout the 
Each 


12-inch, non-breakable recordings is 


issued 


country in record shops and bookstores. 
ot the 
priced at $4.95, and contains an average of 
fifty to sixty minutes of reading. 

The University of Illinois Library has 
issued a Handhook for Graduate Students 
Members of the Faculty (1952, 
available on request). This is one of the best 
of such guides to help graduate students in 


and 


their research, and to orient faculty members 
in their various relationships to the library. 

New York State Maritime College, Fort 
Schuyler, New York, 
Hoverter, librarian, has issued a revised edi- 
tion of its useful /landbook for library stu- 
Edited by Frederick J. O'Hara, it is 
well-organized and in attractive format. 

The third edition of the University of Ili 
nois Library, Chicago Undergraduate Division 
Library Handbook contains, in addition to 
imaginative illustrations, a folding chart of 
“Sample Reference Books in Selected Sub- 
jects.” 

Best Advice on How to Write, an anthol 
practicing writers, is edited by 
Gorham Munson. (New York, Heritage 
House, 1952, 290p., $3.50.) It deals with 
the basic psychology of writing and centers on 
the fundamental reader-writer relationship. 


Terence J. 


dents. 


ogy tor 


The volume is divided into four parts: (1) 
deals with principles and includes Schopen- 
hauer's essay on style and the need for sim- 
plicity in writing; (2) concerns the writing of 


fiction and features Fielding on the “storyable 


element”; (3) treats the writing of various 
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forms and contains excerpts trom William 
Archer's out-of-print manual on play-writing ; 
and (4) “From Technique to Values” includes 
a transcript of a lecture on literary values by 
A. R. Orage. Among other contributors are 
Robert Penn Warren, Rudolf Flesch, S. 5. 
Van Dine, Rolfe Humphries, and Robert 
Ciraves. 

The Chicago Undergraduate Division Li 
brary of the University of Illinois (Chicago 
11) has republished its student library in 
struction handbook. ‘The contents have been 
entirely rewritten. 
for tree distribution to college and university 
libraries, as are multilithed copies of the 
Library's most recent Annual Report, which 
describes its new program of Counselor Li 
brarianship and Library Instruction. 

The first annual compilation of college and 


A tew copies are available 


university library statistics for the tour-state 
Missouri, and 
Compiled as 


area ot lowa, Minnesota, 

Nebraska has just been issued. 
a joint project of the college sections of the 
four state library this 
attempts fuller statistical coverage for insti 
tutions of higher education in those states 
than is feasible in the annual printed sum 
maries in College Libraries. 
This first report includes 1950-51 statistics for 
So of the 
these states but plans call for tuller repre 
sentation in future reports. ‘The first com 
pilation, which tollows the standard report 
form used in College and Research Libraries, 
has been done by Margaret V. Thompson, 
assistant at 


associations, report 


and Research 


150 colleges and universities in 


research Parsons College, and 


was prepared under the supervision of John 


Fk. Harvey, librarian at Parsons. Copies of 
the report may be obtained trom Mr, Harvey 
at Parsons College Library, Fairfield, Lowa. 

With the first issue of Volume 12 (1952) 
the title of Microfilm Abstracts has 


changed to Dissertation Abstracts, a more 


been 


accurate and descriptive title for its contents. 
Dissertation Abstracts is published by Uni 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, on 
a straight subscription basis ($6.00 per year; 
$1.50 per issue), and all free distribution to 
selected libraries has been discontinued. 
Plans call for six issues a year, one of which 
will include cumulative author and subject 
indexes to the whole volume. 

Paul L. Horecky, Slavix 


of Congress, is the compiler of a “Prelimi- 


Division, Library 


and 
sinc 


Checklist of Russian, Ukranian, 
Newspapers Published 
January t, 1917, within the Present Bound 
aries of the USSR and Preserved in United 
States Libraries (a Working Paper).” 

The Daniel (suggenheim 


Aviation Center at 


nary 
Belorussian 


lorence 
University has 


and 
Cornell 
published the “first annual supplement” 
(g6p.) to its Survey of Research Projects in 
tha Field of Aviation Safety, tirst published 
in 1951. Established in September 1950, with 
headquarters in New York City, the Founda 
tion endeavors to foster the mmprovement of 
aviation satety through research, education, 
training, and the dissemination of air safety 
information to industry and the 
public. The like the 


a broadly-classified listing of re 


studies and 
general supplement, 
Survey, is 
h dese ribed 


search projects and reports, 


succinctly to suggest its usefulness or im 


portance. Since so many research studies in 


aviation satety are carried on under contract 
and educa 
published in 
“technical report” distributed 
widely. The biblio 


graphical key to the contents of unclassified 


with a variety of corporations 
most are 


and not 


tional institutions, 
form 
Survey adds usetul 
technical reports in this field. 

The first additions and changes to the first 
edition of the drmy Medical Library Classi 
heation have been issued (List no. 1, Janu 
ary 1952). 
schedules, one to the tables, and fitteen to the 
index are The Armed Forces Medi 
cal Library has also published a revised edi 
tion of Organizing Small Medical Libraries 
in Military Installations. 

By arrangement with the publishers, Yale 


‘Twelve corrections to the 


noted. 


University is microfilming the Eastern Edition 
ot the Mall Street Journal trom its begin 
ning in «889 to the present and on a con 
tinuing basis. Orders are now being accepted 
for positive microfilm copies at 8.4 cents per 
foot. Plans call tor tour reels to a year, each 
containing the 
Microfilm copies of 1951 issues will cost ap 


Orders should be sent 


issues for three months. 


proximately $34.60 
to John H. Ottemiller, 
Yale University 

Volume 1, part 9 (p. 769-864) of the second 
edition of Milkau’s Handbuch der Biblio 
thekswissenschaft, edited by Georg Leyh, has 
been published by K. F. Koehler Verlag, 
Stuttgart. 


associate librarian, 


The eighteenth volume of I/nternational 
Bibliography of Historical Sciences covering 
1949 and some publications of previous years 
has been published by Armand Colin, Paris. 

OF interest to all librarians are the hear 
ings betore a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor on H.R. 
5195, the “Library Act,” held on 
April 1-2, 1952. Included are statements by 
Harold Brigham, ALA Public 
Libraries Division; Virginia Chase, president, 
ALA Division of Libraries for Children and 
MeGrath and Ralph 


Services 


president, 


Young People; Earl J. 
M. Wunbar, U. S. Office of Education; 
Verner W. Clapp, Library of Congress; 
Charles M. Mohrhardt, Detroit Public Li 
and The “Library Services 
reported out of committee 


brary, others. 
Act” was not 
betore the 82d Congress adjourned but efforts 
will be made to have a new bill introduced 
in the 83d Congress. 

The February 1952 issue of PMLA con 
tains George K. Boyce’s “Modern Literary 
Manuscripts in the Library,” a 
checklist of Morgan library holdings not now 
listed elsewhere except in that library's own 
card catalog. Of particular interest to re 
search scholars in) English and American 
literature, the checklist calls attention to the 
available the 


Morgan 


wealth of literary material 
Morgan characteristically 
sidered to be chiefly to medieval 
manuscripts and early printed books. The 
medieval and Renaissance manuscripts in the 
Morgan collection are recorded, ot course, 
in the De Ricci Census. 


A guide to the ra: 


collection, con 


devoted 


hooks and special col- 
lections in the Unive :.ity of South Carolina 
library has beet -olished recently. Com 
piled by Elisabeth Doby Miller, assistant li- 
brarian at South Carolina, Special Colles 
tions in the MiRiusswk Memorial Library, 
University of South Carolina (1952, 129p.). 
identifies and describes briefly some 717 rare 
and association volumes, including 82. in- 
cunabula. 

‘Two recent publications of the University 
ot Sado Paulo, Brazil, im ludes its Catalogo das 
Publicacées Periodicas da Universidade de 
Sdo Paulo, and Indice Biblioarafica das Pub- 
lu acées da Universidade de Sdo Paulo, Vol. 
1, part 

The CMC Sales Cataloque, 1952. issued by 
Communication Materials Center, Columbia 
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University Press, 413 West 117th St., New 
York 27, transcriptions, 
photograph recordings, pamphlets, etc., which 
have been produced by CMC and are availa- 
ble tor sale. 

“The Enlarged Library Building at Chapel 
Hill,” a pamphlet issued by the University of 
North Carolina on the occasion of the open- 
ing of its library addition, April 18, 
1952, includes an interesting and informative 
summary of the history of the university 
library, a description of the building with 
floor plans and pictures, and some statistics 


lists films, radio 


new 


on the size, cost, capacity and equipment of 
the enlarged library plant. 

The Tlandu rafts of France as Recorded in 
the ‘Descriptions des Arts et Meters’ 1761 
1788, by Arthur H. Cole and George B. 
Warts, is Publication No. 8 of the Kress Li- 
brary of Business and Economics, published 
by the Baker Library of the Harvard Gradu 
ate School ot Business Administration (1952 
43p.). The Baker Library has also issued 
two new reading lists: “Business Literature 
a Reading List for Students and Business 
( Reterence 12), and “Ex- 
ecutive Compensation: Selected References 
1947-1952" (Reterence List no. 13). 

The Hilprand Press, Los Angeles, a new- 


men” List no. 


comer to the ranks ot publishers, has issued 
Samuel X. Radbill’s Bibliography of Medi 
cal Ex-Libris Literature (1951, $4.50), a 
comprehensive list of references to medical 
bookplates, including both books peri 
odical literature. Directed by Mrs. Clare 
R. Bill, a longtime and au 
thority on bookplates, the Hilprand Press will 
concentrate on the publication of items re- 


collector ot 


lating to bookplates and bookplate collecting. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts published 
Prose of the English Renaissance, selected and 
J. William Hebel, Hoyt H. Hud 
A. Wigtall 


Designed as a com 


has 


edited by 
Francis R. 
Cireen (S882p., $5.50). 
panion volume to Hebel and Hoyt’s Poetry 
of the English selections are 
included from the writings of Sir Thomas 
More, Roger Ascham, Sir Thomas North, 
John Lyly, Sir Philip Sidney, Richard 
Hakluyt, John Donne, and 37 other Tudor- 
Stuart writers. 

An article “Radio's Role in Large Uni- 
Le Moyne W. Ander- 


University of 


son, Joknson, and 


Re NAISSANCE, 


Libraries” by 
adviser at the 


versity 
library 


son, 
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Illinois, appeared in the April issue of The 
Journal of the AER (Association tor Educa 
tion by Radio). 
was to assemble data describing the use made 


The purpose of this study 


ot radio in large college and university li 
braries. Although radio has not been widely 
used by college libraries tor reasons of ex 
pense, lack ot personnel, and dissatistaction 
with present day library-radio programs, the 
author makes a plea for the radio program as 
a means of stimulating study and raising the 
level of reading tastes. 

Columbia University School ot Library 
Service has published 4 Classification for 
Communications Materials, by Jay W. Stein. 
Designed to provide a workable arrangement 
of communications materials as an alternative 
to the scattered afforded in 
such standard systems as LC and DC, these 
mimeographed schedules were tested by apply 


arrangements 


ing them to a large collection deposited in the 
Other insti 
collections 


Columbia University Libraries. 


tutions building communications 
for the use of scholars and specialists may find 
this classification scheme usetul tor the effec 
tive arrangement of their 
Copies may be obtained trom the Columbia 
University Bookstore, New York 27, New 
York, at $2.00 each. 

The third volume ot Index Translationum, 


own collections. 


the international bibliography of translations 
published by UNESCO) is available trom Co 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York ($7.50). 


13,500 appearing 


Listing 
approximately translations 
in 1950 (as well as previously 
translations published in 1948 and 1949), the 
which the 


unreported 
index is arranged by country in 
translation was published and derives trom 
national lists prepared in each country. Al 
phabetical indexes of authors, translators and 
publishers are provided. ‘The statistical table 
appearing at the end of the volume shows 
that Germany, France and Japan ‘ead all 
other countries in the number ot translations 
produced, and the total figures for all coun 
tries indicate that approximately 50 per cent 
ot translations were works of literature, 15 
per cent social science, law and educational 
materials, and about 9 per cent history, biog 
raphy and geography. ‘The natura’ and ap 
plied sciences accounted tor only about 11 per 
cent of the total number of translations. 

Art collections for small libraries are con 


sidered in Maj Lundgren’s Konst-Litteratur 
t+ Ureal for Mindre Bibliotek (Sveriges 
Allmanna  Bibliotekstorenings Smaskrifter, 
No. 43% 1951). A selected list of recent 
Swedish titles tor which printed catalog cards 
have been prepared is included. 

A comprehensive list of recent publications 
in Spanish and Portuguese relating to cata- 
loging and classification has been compiled by 
Alberto Villalon, Director of the Central 
Library of the University of Chile Medical 
School, Santiago, Chile.  Deseriptive and 
critical annotations have been supplied for 
about three-quarters of the titles in this 
classified list which has been published as 
vol. 1, Group t, Series B ot the series Biblio 
grahas y lecturas bibliotecnicas. An earlier 
volume in this series, devoted to similar 
publications relating to the organization and 
administration of libraries issued since 1947, 
was published in 1950 as vol. 1, Group 1, of 
Series A. 

Karl A. Baer has compiled an annotated 
bibliography of Plasma Substitutes, Except 
Those Deriwed from Human Blood, 1940- 
19st. This comprehensive list of references 
has been published by the Army Medical 
Library as one of the special bibliographical 
compilations planned to supplement its other 
indexing and abstracting programs. 

The first number of a new quarterly pub 
lication, Southern Asia: Publications in West 
ern Languages, a Quarterly Accessions List 
has been released by the Library of Congress. 
Designed to supplement the library's current 
accessions lists for Russian and East Euro 
pean materials, the present list is sponsored 
jointly by the library and the Joint Commit 
tee on Southern Asia ot the American Council 
ot Learned Societies and the Social Science 
Research Council. Subscriptions at $2.00 per 
year, or single copies at 50 cents are avail 
able trom the Card Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C, 

A. D. Roberts has issued the second edi 
tion of Introduction to Reference Books (The 
Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet 
Place, London, W.C.1, 19st, 214 p., 15s. 
10s.6d. to members). In this new edition, 
Mr. Roberts has included revisions on more 
than half the pages of the first edition, as 
well as a chapter on bibliographical works of 
reference. Three appendices include a “Note 
on Tracing and Selecting New Works of 


Reference,” “Questions for Practical Work,” 
and “Addenda, July 1951.” 

Principles and Practices of Classified Ad- 
vertising, edited by Morton J. A. McDonald, 
has been published in a revised edition under 
the auspices of the Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers, Inc. (Cul- 
ver City, Calif.. Murray and Gee, 19§2, 
470 p., $7.50). The volume, which contains 
a glossary and illustrations, is a useful reter- 
ence work on the subject. 

‘Two volumes of American toreign relations 
have recently appeared. Documents on 
American Forcign Relations, 1950, vol. XII, 
edited by Raymond Dennett and Robert K. 
Turner (Princeton University Press, 1951, 
702 p., $6.00) is another in the series being 
issued under the auspices of the World Peace 
Foundation. Recent American Foreign 
Policy, Basie Documents tggt-1951 by Fran 
cis O. Wilcox and Thorsten Kalijarvi 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952, 927. 
$6.50) is an expansion of an earlier volume, 
A Decade of American Foreign Policy, and 
includes some fifty or sixty documents which 
cover 1950 and 1951. Briet editorial notes 
have also been added. 

The second edition of a list of Business 
Manuscripts in Baker Library, compiled by 
Robert W. Lovett, has been issued by the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University (1951, 213 p., $1.50). 
The first list, issued in 1932, contained so8 
entries; the new edition contains 1,118 en 
tries. 

Cataloging and Classification: An Intro 
ductory Manual, by Thelma Eaton (1951, 
113 p., distributed by The [lini Union Book 
store, Champaign, IIL, $1.50) has been de 
signed as an undergraduate introduction to 
cataloging and classification problems, 

The Year's Work in Librarianship, vol. 
XV, 1948, has been issued by The Library 
Association (London, 1952, 281 p., £2, £1.10s. 
to members). The volume includes reports 
by regular contributors, in addition to some 
new ones—A. Shaw Wright, LeRoy C. Mer 
ritt, R. W. Pound, P. D. Record, and 
K. W. Humphreys. Dr. Merritt, of the 
School of Librarianship, University of Calli- 
fornia, has written the chapter on “Research 
in Librarianship.” Frances M. Birkett has 
prepared the chapter on “National and Uni- 
versity Libraries.” It is hoped that The 
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Library Association will some day issue this 
useful compilation more currently than it has 
been able to do in recent years. 

Beginning with the January 1952 issue, the 
Decimal Classification Section’s quarterly 
publication, Notes and Decisions on the Appl 
cation of the Decimal Classification started 
its third series, which includes additions and 
corrections to the 1§th edition, as well as 
other notes relating to the application of both 
editions. While some ot the notes and deci- 
sions in the first two series have been super- 
seded, most of their content is still in force. 
Notes and Decisions trom 1934 
through 1948 may be purchased from the 
Card Division of the Library of Congress 
for $3.45 a set; trom 1949 to date, trom the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Priating Office, Washington, D. C., at 


Issues otf 


30 cents per year. ‘The price of a single issue 
is 10 cents. 

A guide to agricultural reference materials 
is being compiled by Orpha E. Cummings, 
librarian, Foundation of Agricul- 
tural Economics at the University of Calli- 
fornia, J. R. Blanchard, librarian, University 
of Calitornia at Davis, and Harold Ostvold, 
agriculture librarian, University ot Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, Minn. The aim will be to 
list descriptively the most important and use- 
ful sources of bibliographical and reference 
type intormation in the field of agriculture. 
Any suggestions as to information problems 
that could be treated in such a guide would 
be welcomed by the compilers. 

“Rogues and Vagabonds in the Book Trade” 
is the title of a lecture delivered by Percy H. 
Muir, President, International Booksellers 
Association, at the University of Pennsylvania 
Library. It is published in the Winter 
1951/1952 The Library Chronicle. 
Matthew curator of the Furness 
Memorial Library of Shakespeare at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has con- 
tributed an article on the correspondence be- 
tween the Furnesses and Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke, nineteenth-century Shake- 
speareans. 

The Union List of Periodwals and Other 
Serial Publications in the Medical and Bio- 
logical Sciences Libraries of the Greater Los 
Angeles Area, published by the Special Li- 
Southers California 

The cost is $5.00. 


Criannini 


issue of 


W. Black, 


also 


braries Association, 


Chapter, has appeared. 
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A recent publication, a series of lectures 
delivered under the A. S. W. Rosenbach Fel 
lowship in Bibliography at the University ot 
Las Casas, 


Pennsylvania, is Bartolome de 
Bookman, Scholar and Propagandist by Lewis 
Hanke, until recently director of the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress (Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1952, $5.00). 


THE SUBJECT ANALYSIS 
OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 


* 


Papers presented at an Institute at Columbia Univer. 
sity, June 24-28, 1952, under the sponsorship of the 
School of Library Service and the A.L.A. Division of 
Cataloging and Classification. 


* 


Includes contributions by: Wyllis E. Wright, Leo H. 
LaMontagne, Jesse Shera, David Judson Haykin, Gerald 
D. McDonald, Alex Ladenson, Frank B. Rogers, Mar- 
garet Egan, Kanardy L. Taylor, Harry Dewey, Wesley 
Simonton, Verner W. Clapp, Carlyle J. Frarey, Jean K. 
Taylor, Ruth Erlandson, Allen T. Hazen, J. W. Perry, 
Dorothy Charles, Sarita Robinson 


* 
EDITED, WETH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
MAURICE F, TAUBER 
* 


Approximately 230 p. Price $2.75 


Order from Columbia U. Bookstore 
New York 27, N.Y. 


ACRL Committees 


The ACRL Committee on Commit- 
tees will appreciate suggestions or 
applications for committee appointments 
for 1953-54. Consult the ALA Bulletin 
for December, 1952, pp. 397-398, for the 
list of ACRL Committees and then send 
your suggestions to Walter W. Wright, 
chairman, at the University of Pennsyl 
vania Library, Philadelphia, or other 
members of his committee as listed on 
p. 397 of the ALA Bulletin. Members 
are urged to volunteer their services. 


Review Articles 


Short-Title 
England, 
British America 
Printed in 


Catalogue of Books Printed in 
AY otland, Ireland, Wales, and 
and of English Books 
other Countries, 1641-1700. 
Compiled by Donald Wing of the Yale 
University Library. In Three Volumes. 
Volume IIL, Pl-Z28. Printed by Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1951, for The 
Index Society. $15 tor members of the In 
dex Society, $20 tor non-members. 

An American librarian who was in England 
in 1950-51 on a Guggenheim Fellowship to 
write the history of the contribution of British 
booksellers to the building of American li 
braries carried with him from bookseller to 
bookseller all over the island a large Glad 
stone bag packed with two bound volumes ot 
Wing and one unbound in proof sheets. En 
tering a shop, he would call for all its 17th 
century material, and would then slowly and 
methodically check vade 
mecaum, ordering without turther ado what 
ever he lacked. Such reliance 
opened the eyes of British book dealers to the 
They had known of the 
several 


each against his 


assiduous 


possibility of Wing. 
compilation before, in a kind of way; 
ot them owned the first two volumes, and 
there were others who had tried in vain to 
yet copies. But not the succession of 
packages began its 6000-mile westward trek 
did they realize that here was a MUST with 
out which they could no longer do effective 


until 


business. One enterprising dealer borrowed 
the third volume so that he might check over 
night the offerings in his next catalog against 
it, while others vowed that never thereafter 
could they afford to list a 17th century item 
without the words, “W491. In three U.S. 
Libraries only.” This story might well stand 
as the first chapter in some tuture work to be 
entitled, “The Contribution of American Li 
brarians to English Booksellers.” 

Of the 22,000 items listed in this volume ot 
Wing, there are at a rough guess, made from 
counting on a dozen pages only, about 10,000 
items which are recorded in three libraries 
only. ‘That entry in a dealer's catalog is going 
to keep the prices boosted for a long time to 
It has already doubled if not tripled 
them. Mr. Wing must have been the first to 
have been surprised that his locations should 
He meant 


come. 


have become a booksellers’ Bible. 


them to be used by scholars, locating copies in 
this country in the East, Middle West, West 
and South. Some of the large university 
libraries, such as the University of California, 
of Minnesota and of Michigan, he did not ask 
to check against his list. There was no reason 
why he should. He simply was not intending 
to be exhaustive. Where Sabin gives four 
locations tor Samuel Wakeman's Sound Re 
pentance, Wing gives but one. And yet any 
day we may expect to see this pamphlet in a 
catalog with the note “Yale has the only re 
corded copy in America.” 

Yale, indeed, the symbol for 
solitary “Y", seems to do rather better than 
that place at the other end of the New Haven 
line, the symbol for which is “MH.” And 
why shouldn't it? Had this catalog been the 
work of several scholars from as many uni- 
versities, doubtless such little forgivable va- 
garies as the including of location symbols 
for seven private libraries, four of them at 
Yale, would have been erased. A_ pity had 
Difhcult as it is to impress a 
personality Don Wing, by 
tricks like these, has succeeded in doing it. It 
was in no spirit of long-taced dourness that 
he began and single-handed carried through 
the enormous task of digging up titles, put 
ting them on slips, keeping the slips in order, 
running down authors’ names. In England he 
traveled from library to library—he lists 40 
grunt of joy 


which is a 


that happened. 


upon a catalog, 


tor London alone—emitting a 
with the discovery of every unknown title, and 
as the grunts became they became 
louder. It is not often that a dealer can note 
“Not in Wing.” The completion of this work 
is a personal triumph, and Wing deserves the 
immortality conferred upon those whose names 


“To wing it” now 


tewer, 


become nouns and verbs. 
means to check against Wing. 

That many of the books and pamphlets 
listed were unimportant then and are now 
goes without saying. When there are only 22 
entries for as able a man as Rushworth, 21 
tor the first Lord Shaftesbury, 28 for Sir 
William Temple, one can pardonably wonder 
at the worth of the 130 entries tor Bishop 
Simon Patrick, who wrote in polemical the- 
ology, scriptural exegesis, and edificatory lit 
As a rule, churchmen were the most 


William 


erature. 


prolific of 17th century writers. 
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Sherlock, Dean ot St. Paul's, scores 121 en- 
tries; Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 138; and Bishop 
Edward Stillingfleet, 123. Yet the palm for 
the greatest number of entries goes to that 
unappeasable pamphleteer, William Prynne, 
with 344. William Penn, no unprolific writer 
himself, comes up with 153. 

Being an age ot civil war and its aftermath, 
thousands of pamphlets appeared anony 
mously. ‘The anonymous pamphleteer, how- 
ever, displayed a singular lack of originality 
in his titles. ‘There are 107 entries beginning 
with “Short,” “A Short Way,” “A Short Re- 
lation,” “A Short Cut"; there were 53 “Sea- 
sonables,” 131 “Reasons,” 111) “Stranges,” 
and no less than 8o6 beginning with the word 
“True.” These were the key words. 

Seldom does any book deserve the too much 
abused description of “indispensable.” Wing 
does deserve it. All scholars ot 17th century 
England, and all the librarians who serve 
them, have already recognized what it means 
to have easily and accurately available a list 
of all books and pamphlets printed in the 
period, and their dependence on Wing will 
If the Index 
Society never sponsors another “index,” it will 
have justified its formation by the publication 
otf Wing.—Stanley Pargellis, The Newberry 
Library. 


grow in the years to come. 


Studies in Bibliography 


Studies in Bibliography. Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of the University of Vir- 


ginia. Edited by Fredson Bowers. Vol. 4, 
1951/52, Charlottesville. ($6.00, free to 
members. ) 

A wondrous sight, familiar to many librar- 
ians, is that of mortification being publicly 
performed en masse by the initiates of a bibli- 
ographical society. I refer to the custom of 
their meetings at which on fidget-hard chairs 
or soporific seats the membership is expected 
to assimilate audially papers which are visual 
in their appeal. ‘The Bibliographical Society 
(London) and its American counterpart are 
confirmed practitioners of this traditional rite, 
and I am rather certain that if one were to 
suggest to their officers that meetings should 
be devoted entirely to visual representation of 
bibliographical topics—exhibits, slides, etc.— 
the heretic would be quickly water-marked 
and sent down river. 
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Five years ago a hopetul augury was the 
founding of a new bibliographical society at 
the University ot Virginia, and although one 
of its founding high priests, Professor Fredson 
Bowers, personifies the apotheosis of Scientifi 
Bibliography, humanistic was 
furnished by his co-tounding fellow Virgin 
ians, John Cook Wyllie, Jack Dalton and 
Linton Massey. 

The papers gathered into print in Volume 
4 are a nice blend of historical and statistical 
bibliography and of British, Continental and 
Shakespeare is the subject 


amelioration 


American topics. 
of four contributions; the 
Sherwood Anderson and ‘Tl. S. Eliot. 
“Selective Checklist of 
compiled — by 
bound 


include 
Usetul 
Biblio 
Hirs« h 


annual 


moderns 


feature is a 
graphical Scholarship” 
and Heaney. 
volume has advantages over quarterly papers, 
such as those published by the Bibliographical 
Society of America, which are awkward to 
use in parts and increasingly costly to bind. 

Publication of these studies is but one of 
the activities of this lively Virginia group. 
They also sponsor a student book collectors’ 
contest, and a contest for the best printing in 
Virginia. ‘The Society richly deserves the 
world-wide interest it has elicited —Lawrence 
Clark Powell, University of California Li 
brary, Los Angeles. 


Issuance of a 


Library Trends 


Library Trends, Volume 1, Number 1, July 
1952. University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Quarterly. $5.00. per 
year. 


Illinois. 


Library Trends is the new quarterly of the 
University of Illinois Library School. It is 
the outcome ot a tour-year study of the avail 
able library literature by the school’s taculty 
and marks its decision that there was a place 
for a professional journal—a_ journal 
which would “present in each issue a synthesis 
and evaluation of a single topic relating to 
librarianship . .. review and evaluate current 
practice and current thinking in librarianship 

fand| be even more concerned with the 
probable future of such current developments 
in librarianship.” 

“Current Trends in College and University 
Libraries” is the subject of the first number 
(July, 1952). In a brief introduction, the 
editor ot this issue, Robert B. Downs, sum- 


new 


9 


marizes the aims and scope of Library Trends 
and underscores the significant problems and 
conditions surveyed in the twelve contribu- 
tions by well-known librarians. Their papers 
tall under such conventional rubrics as: trends 
in higher (Raynard C. Swank, 
Stantord University); readers’ services 
(Leslie W. Dunlap, University of Hlinois) ; 
resources of libraries (Robert Vosper, Uni 
versity of Kansas); technical processes 
(Wyllis E. Wright, Williams College); or 
ganization (Arthur M. McAnally, University 
of Oklahoma); management (Donald Coney, 
University of California); personnel (Law- 
rence J. Thompson, University of Kentucky) ; 
(Stephen A. MeCarthy, Cornell 
relations (Robert W. 


education 


finances 


University); public 


Orr, lowa State College); and buildings and 
equipment (Ernest J. Reece, Columbia Uni 


versity and University of Illinois). The final 
paper by Edwin FE. Williams (Harvard Uni- 
versity ) library 
cooperation as embodied in the Farmington 
Plan, the Midwest Inter-Library Center and 
the proposed Northeastern Regional Library. 

kor the most part, the inventories of de 
velopments cover the decade of the forties, 
although Ellsworth on higher education goes 
back to the beginning of the century while 
Coney on management confines his discussion 
primarily to years atter World War II. 
Trends affecting current practices and theo- 
ries, of course, do not neatly fit into the same 
chronological patterns but vary trom one par 
ticular field to another. The papers conclude 
by pointing out the gaps in the knowledge in 
the area covered which and study 
must fill. The literature cited is largely ot 
post-war vintage, hence the selective bibliogra 


questions some aspects of 


research 


phies accompanying each paper bring similar 
lists of references in such standard works as 
Wilson and Tauber's The University Library 
and Lyle’s The College Library up to date. 
The similarity in handling the individual topics 
vives the main subject an even treatment. 
In addition to the methodological 
there is a unity provided by the several basic 
factors underlying the development of aca 
Down's introduction points 


unity 


demic libraries. 


up one of these factors. In his own words: 
“This is that the college or university library 
is emphasized as an educational force, and 
growing out ot that fact, mecreasing attention 
is being paid to the needs of individual library 


users, ranging from entering college treshmen 


100 


to the established scholar, in all types of in 
stitutions from the junior college to the large 
and complex university.” The other element 
is sheer size and its effect on college and uni- 
versity libraries. Ellsworth states that “the 
rapid and extensive growth of colleges and 
universities is perhaps the most important 
factor in determining the nature of the insti 
and this remark might as aptly be 
made about the academic library. Vosper’s 
study of resources and Williams’ appraisal ot 


tutions” 


library cooperation center around growth and 
the problems of constantly expanding collec 
The McAnally and Coney summaries 
on organization and management stress how 
size of book stock and staff have spawned 
problems of administration and operation. 
‘The fundamental importance of these sev 
repetition 


tions. 


eral elements account for some 
throughout the volume. 
Farmington Plan and MILC which bulk large 
in Williams’ analysis of library cooperation; 
both McAnally and Swank touch upon subject 


division organization; the administrative as 


Vosper discusses the 


pects of technical processes are examined by 
Wright, Swank and McAnally. Wright and 
Dunlap scrutinize the problems of the reader's 
approach to the book collection through the 
card catalog. Such duplication 
naturally results trom the overlapping of the 
topics themselves. It is logical, tor example, 
that Wright on technical processes should 
examine the studies made of reader use of the 
card catalog while this same literature is 


occasional 


revelant to Dunlap’s synopsis of the status of 
our knowledge of readers and their library 
habits. Interestingly enough, only Merritt's 
study of the use of the subject catalog at the 
University of Calitornia Library was cited by 
both contributors—the other 
reader use of the catalog cited was unique to 
each paper. 

The reviews vary from seven to seventeen 


research on 


pages in length and the appended reterences 
range in number from eleven to fifty-five 
items. ‘The scope of the topic plus the quantity 
and importance of the literature can account 
for much of this variation. Library Trends 
promises to draw upon the results of research 
in librarianship, but some, nay, many areas are 
barren of any such store. For example, Orr, 
in his treatment of public relations, confesses 
that “in many instances, the subjective opinions 
ot the author have been injected into the dis- 
cussion because the available literature is 
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‘ 


either wholly lacking or seriously deficient in 
description and evaluation.” 

The worth ot a new journal cannot, obvi- 
ously, be intelligently evaluated on the basis 
ot a single issue. The “unique characteristics” 
ot Library Trends which presumably justified 
its birth, were announced as reviewing, synthe- 
sizing, evaluating and predicting the future of 
current developments in librarianship. Each 
issue will have an editor chosen because ot his 
or her competence in the area to be covered 
by the issue and the guest editor will be re 
sponsible tor the selection of the contributors. 
The idea ot limiting each issue to a single 
topic, patterned atter the dnnals of the Ameri 
can Academy should make it possible for 
librarians to have at hand in a single source 
an up-to-date analysis of those subjects cov- 
ered by Library Trends. Volume 1, number 
1, stands up rather well to these announced 
criteria, No one could question the compe- 
tence ot issue editor, Robert B. Downs, Di 
rector ot the University of Illinois Libraries, 
and Director ot the School of Library Science 
at the same institution. Likewise, the roster 
ot contributors to the initial issue promises the 
authority demanded of a professional journal. 

The question may be raised, however, as to 
whether both college and university libraries 
should have been included in one issue. The 
contents are definitely weighted on the side of 
library. Swank and Vosper 
explicitly limit their discussions to university 


the university 


libraries and MecAnally’s paper on organiza 
tion and Coney’s on management deal pri- 
marily with developments in the large library. 
In his résumé of the financial support of col 
lege and university libraries, McCarthy illus 
trates his text with ten tables, nine of which 
present data almost exclusively for university 
libraries. In several papers, of course, the 
topics themselves dictate this emphasis—for 
the problems of administrative organization 
and management presume an institution of a 
certain Without impugning the objec- 
tivity of the writers, it also seems plausible 
that the tact that ten of the eleven practition- 
trom the library field 
might contribute to the issue's preoccupation 


size. 


ers come university 
with the university library. 

Library Trends will 
of libraries, including 
libraries, public li- 
will lay the 
more 


Future numbers of 


cover major types 


special libraries, school 


braries. ‘These publications 


toundation tor later treatment of 
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specialized topics, such as education for li- 
brarianship, library personnel administration, 
cataloging and classification, among others. 
Such subjects are of constant interest to li 
brarians, and re-evaluation of practices and 
the basic assumptions underlying them and 
their future developments will be valuable. 
It is hoped, however, that where teasible, the 
analyses will draw upon literature relevant to, 
though not necessarily produced by, librar 
ianship. For example, the library problems 
ot personnel selection and administration, and 
work simplification, to name but two, could 
certainly benefit trom knowledge of some ot 
the tundamental and operational research 
done in business and industry. The library 
protession needs access to such information 
and Library Trends should be an excellent 
medium to supply such inftormation.—Robert 
T. Grazier, University of Florida Libraries. 


Notre Dame Survey 


Survey of the Library of the University of 
Notre Dame. By Louis R. Wilson and 
Frank A. Lundy. Chicago, American Li 
brary Association, 1952. 195p. $2.00, 
This report, prepared by two experienced 

librarians and surveyors, cannot tail to help 

both the administration at Notre Dame and 
the library professional elsewhere who is faced 
with similar problems. 

The Survey is comprehensive in its view 
and coverage of the Notre Dame situation; it 
is even repetitious, although this is probably 
more a precaution than a fault. As we all 
know, administrators who must read and use 


such surveys, inevitably have to skim and skip 


about among the sections. 

This the Survey, however, is 
directed toward librarians, who will rightly 
want to use it as part of our professional 
literature. As such, the survey deserves at- 
tention for the long and generalized comments 
on the essentials of a university library pro 
gram, the government of a university library, 


review of 


and its means of serving a campus community. 
These cover tour chapters (11-V) and extend 
over fitty pages, which make clarifying and 
down-to-earth reading for any campus librar 
ian. For example, what are those elements of 
its library's government which should be 
spelled out in a university's basic statutes? 
Repeatedly 
administrative 


throughout the Survey, similar 


theories and problems are 
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simply, even bluntly stated, for use as a work 
pattern and in a style no librarian-to-librarian 
exposition would use. Usually the statements 
however are the clearer tor this type of word- 
ing, and make good reading, even when set- 
ting the reader to arguing with the surveyors. 

Chapters VI to XII cover specific recom- 
technical 
Your re 


mendations tor reader services, 


services, finances and building. 
viewer feels that only the library staff and 
university administration at Notre Dame can 
know the ultimate worth of these, but they 
seem generally judicious, except for one item. 
‘The book funds would have to be more gener 
ous than those named, especially in the sci 
ences, to achieve the goals for the collections 
which the faculty described and the surveyors 
accepted. 

Although ALA surveys follow a necessarily 
Notre Dame survey is 
properly standard in this respect, it does offer 


set form and the 


an unusual number of obiter dicta of much 
general protessional worth to librarians. In 
some cases, as for example on the page about 
Catholic censorship of books, the survey gives 
an explicit statement on the issue involved 
which your reviewer believes may be unique 
in general library literature —John H. Mori 
arty, Purdue University Library. 


Problems in Bibliography 


English Books. 
Problems in Bibliography. By Gordon N. 


Nineteenth-Century Some 
Ray, Carl J. Weber and John Carter. 
Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1952. 
S8p. $3.00. 

‘These third annual Windsor Lectures in 
Librarianship exhibit three different answers 
to the perennial question, Should lectures be 
printed? Professor Gordon N. Ray's paper 
on “The Importance of Original Editions” 
was surely the most enjoyable to hear. His 
knowledge is not limited to Thackeray, with 
whose name he threatens to become synony- 
mous. In answer to one of this century's 
stupidest dicta: “Thou shalt not covet .. . to 
have the largest number of unused books in 
your library,” as reported in Newsweek as 
coming from Dr, Ernest C. Colwell, Protes 
sor Ray outlines some of the scholarly uses to 
which a collection of original editions of Eng 
lish nineteenth-century books can be put with 
a most interesting example trom the English 
translations of Zola; authors’ own revisions 
are cited from George Moore; and a plea is 
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made tor the ephemeral material occasionally 
surrounding or only quoted by acknowledged 
literary works of art. After hinting that uni 
versity libraries should buy what 's tempo 
rarily untashionable and hope tor the rarities 
as gifts from collectors, Dr. Ray ends with 
one delicious quotation trom the never con 
sciously amusing Mr. F. R. Leevis and another 
from the pen of Mr. Wilmarth Lewis, who 
never The lecture 
must have been most agreeable to hear and is 


deviates into nonsense. 
all too short to read. 

John Carter ends the group with a series 
fairly 


discussion, 


mis ellaneous 
called 


though 

suggestions tor turther 
“Some Bibliographical Agenda.” 
range from innovations in printing tec hnique 
to the need tor “a modern McKerrow.” On 
the way there are glances at binding in cloth, 
detinitions ot the word edition, the need ot 
better author bibliographies, original boards, 
books issued in parts, cancels, binding variants, 
inserted dust-jackets. 
‘The examples are chosen as only Mr. Carter 
could choose them, but I feel sure the audience 
left with its collective head swimming. ‘There 
but there are surely 
too many questions tor one lecture. ‘These are 


of penetrating, 


‘These topics 


advertisements, and 


are not too many dates 
questions the author—and thousands more— 
want answered and we should all be glad to 
have this list set down in print. Let us hope 
that in fifty years it will seem incredible how 
little we know today about book production in 
the last century. 

The central essay in the volume and the one 
to hear and to read is 
Professor Carl J. Weber's on “American 
Editions of English Authors.” Protessor 
Weber's name has been most frequently linked 
to that of Thomas Hardy, but here are fasci- 
nating examples from Browning, Dickens, 
Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Thackeray, Fitz- 
Gerald and Housman as well. The horrors 
ot a world without copyright, flagrant altera- 
tions of the authors’ texts, changes of illustra- 
tors, the cheap paper 
backed novel, altered endings, retitled poems 
and rewritten lines all add to the pleasures of 
this essay. ‘This seems tar better read than 
heard, although the hearing must have be 
It seems quite sure that the 


with most material 


beginnings of the 


guiled the hour. 
audiences will be among the first to buy this 
handsome volume. Anyone else interested in 
nineteenth-century English books will do well 
to follow them.—Donald G. Wing, Yale Uni- 


versity Library. 
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Shelf Work 


Work in Libraries. By 
Chicago, American Library 
O8p. $1.25. 

“Shelf Work” is a comparatively new term 
in the librarian’s glossary. The 
this book considers shelf work to be “the act 
of delivering a book when it is wanted, re- 


William’ H. 


Asso- 


Nhe if 
J esse, 


ciation, 19§2. 


author of 


turning it to its assigned place when it is no 
longer needed, and seeing that it is properly 
cared tor until it is wanted again.” To ac 
complish these objectives, shelf work adminis 
tration is concerned with the arrangement of 
the book collection; special shelving problems 

books; the housing and 
non-book materials; “the 
architectural and aesthetic 


such as oversized 
arrangement of 
exploitation of 
possibilities ot building areas in which readers 
are in direct contact with the books”; order 
and cleanliness in the stack areas of the li 
brary; 
collection, when and if this is required; and 
inventory of the book stock. The qualifica 


tions of the shelt worker, his training and his 


shifting ot books or moving of the book 


supervision, are also discussed in this book. 
In essence, here is an attempt to describe in 
a small volume the management of the li 
brary’s book collection. The emphasis is on 
“adequate and efficient service to the library 
user.” This is 
supervisor of shelf work whether shelf work 
is his full-time or part-time responsibility, and 
he is told “what should be done, why, and how 
It will offer 
the uninitiated stack supervisor a good guide 
to his work and responsibilities. If he follows 
the foot-note reterences, he will learn more 


a practical manual for the 


it may best be accomplished.” 


problems which arise his 


He might be better served in this 


about specific 
work area. 
respect if the author had included a selective 
bibliography. For the shelt 


worker, here is a quick review which he will 


experienced 


find up to date on tried practices and sug 
yestive of new approaches to old problems. 
It seems to this reviewer that it would be 
unfair to criticize this book in 
detail. One could debate, for example, the 
validity of the that “the shelf 
worker who pages books must have access to 
the shelf list, if he is to do his work speedily 
and efficiently.” 
author simply does not have sufficient space to 


attempt to 


statement 


In one short paragraph the 


particularize this assertion or to discuss the 
test upon which it is based. Again, a current 


concern of librarians is the question of com 
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pact shelving or compact storage. Reterence 
is made to some ot the better known articles 
and books on the subject, but it is not treated 
in any detail and is not mentioned in the chap 
ter of the book on stack management and 
shelving equipment. Other examples could 
he cited, but the point remains that either the 
book was produced under too limited a budget 
or it was projected only as an introduction to 
the subject. This is not to say the book is not 
worth reading. It is a good manual. But in 
these days ot emphasis on sound manage- 
ment and personnel practices in libraries and 
the mechanization of clerical routines and 
procedures, librarians need and 
more thoroughgoing analysis and evaluation 
with problems, 
suggested 


deserve a 
of their these 
available equipment, 
and other data which will help them operate 
their libraries more ethciently and effectively. 
The author of Shelf Work in Libraries can 
do this job as is made evident by this book. 
It is up to the American Library Association 
to encourage and sponsor the undertaking.— 
John H. Ottemiller, Yale University Li 
brary. 


experiences 
proc edures, 


Punched Cards in Libraries 


Library Applications of Punched Cards: A 
Description of Mechanical Systems. By 
Ralph H. Parker. Chicago, American Li 
brary Association, 1952. Sop. $2.75. 

aware of 


generally two 


The more tamiliar 


Librarians are 
kinds of punched cards. 
type, because it has been more frequently 
card 


edges and 


adapted to library routines, is the 
notched or slotted along the 
adapted to hand sorting from file by use of 
The other type of punched card is 
for use in machines manufactured by Inter 
national Business Machines and Remington 
Rand, Inc. This latter type is the subject of 
Ralph Parker's book—the card used to 
actuate machines for the arrangement and 
tabulation of a variety of (Another 
book by another author also appeared this 
year with similar title, but on the subject of 
the notched card sorted by needle) The 
study in hand was started some ten years ago 


a needle. 


aata, 


It was withheld from publication to await 
new developments in the manufacture of 


punched card machines, so that a more com 


Howard 1} Marginal Punched Cards in 
and Research Libranes, Washington, 


The Scarecrow Press, to 


McGaw, 
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plete study of the application of punched 


cards to library uses could be presented. 
Librarians 


and machines used in the business world and 


began writing about methods 
library operations more than 
twenty Many of these early 
efforts were simple management studies of 
isolated uses of various types of mechanical 


set of cir 


applicable to 


years ago. 


equipment which, under a given 
cumstances, produced savings in time, money 
or effort in the pursuit of the library's daily 
business. ‘The mechanical aids were in the 
main easily mastered devices and many came 
into general usage. Punched card tabulation 
talked about, a few articles appeared 
on its possible adaptation to library pro 


cedures, but for the most part, it was not 


was 


understood, considered too expensive, and 
left to its more common applications in busi 
ness and accounting and sta- 
tistical work. 
aroused librarians’ 
author writes in his preface, “Miss Marjorie 
Quigley, who is Librarian of the Montclair, 
New Library, had the 
temerity to try an idea as 
automatic book-charging. . . . 

Mr. Parker has taken the magic out of the 
librarian. First he 


government 
Perhaps punched cards first 


interest when, as the 


Jersey, Free Public 
new 


so radi ally 


punched card tor the 
carefully describes the operation of punched 
card equipment, the two makes available in 
this country, their differences and limitations, 
and the basic equipment required. By avoid 
ing technical details as much as possible, he 
successtully carries the reader through all 
library activities and discusses the application 
of punched cards to each one—order work, 
processing operations, borrower's records, cir 
culation control and analysis, bibliographic 
and indexing services, personnel records, fiscal 
records and controls and the administration 
of punched card installations, More im 
portant, he concerns himself with a program 
ot unified record control tor the library. As 
he points out, “the greatest value of punched 
cards comes trom their use in a coordinated 
The punched card is not pre 
which will solve all 


problems. The sug 


program.” 
sented as the 
library 
gested procedures, torms, and applications are 
not considered common to all library situa- 
Local needs, local procedures, must be 


panacea 
management 


tions, 

evaluated before punched cards will work. 
The well the library ad 

ministrator in him to understand 


author serves 


helping 


punched card systems, and the various kinds 


ot machines available, and in particular, to 
evaluate both of them in consideration ot his 
local requirements and his local problems. 
A bibliography, a glossary and generous use 
ot figures, tables, and charts are most help- 
ful. The will 


appreciate, as the 


also 
that 
represent 


library administrator 


author points out, 
punched cards do not necessarily 
savings in themselves, but that through in- 
creased efhic reney additional work can be ac- 
complished and the administrator will have at 
his command data to help him do a more 
intormed job in decision making, in the study 
ot his use of tunds, and in his efforts to con- 
trol the book name a tew 
examples. In this connection, Mr. Parker's 


projection ot the organizational pattern of a 


collection, to 


library employing punched cards in all sug 
gested applications and in a coordinated pro- 
gram offers stimulating reading. 

Here then is a complete and caretul ex 
amination of punched cards and punched card 
It is a book tor both 
the experienced and the inexperienced, and 
it should be read by all interested in library 
management problems and the mechanization 
of library clerical John H. Otte 
miller, Yale University Library. 


machines tor libraries. 


routines. 


General Education 


. By B. Lamar 
The Ameri 
1952. 409p. 


General Education in Action. . 
Washington, D.C. 
Education, 


Johnson. 
can Council on 
$4.00. 

Action, power and vision are the keynotes 
of General Education in Action, a Report ot 
the Calitornia Study Education 
in the Junior College, written by Dr. B. 
College, Co 


of General 
Lamar Johnson of Stephens 
lumbia, Missouri, under the auspices ot four 
educational organizations, and with the aid of 
a grant from the Carnegie Foundation tor 
the Advancement of Teaching. Dr. John 
son is well known as the very able librarian 
and dean of instruction of one of the nation’s 
outstanding junior colleges. 

The tour far-reaching organizations which 
sponsored this study are the Calitornia State 
Junior College the Calitornia 
State Department of Education, the School 
of Education at the University of Calitornia 
at Los Angeles, and the Pacific Coast Com 
mittee of the American Council on Education. 


Association, 
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~ 
on 


These organizations deserve credit tor their 
encouragement and sponsoring of this report. 

Dr. Johnson is to be heartily commended 
for the tremendous task which he undertook 
in 1950 of evaluating, identitving and de 
scribing the programs and practices, the gen 
eral education advances, and developments of 
Ot the 59 
junior colleges in Calitornia, Dr. Johnson 


the junior colleges of California. 


participated in conterences attended by 4300 
participants on 41 campuses in Calitornia and 
has reported first hand findings gleaned trom 
talks and discussions with taculty members, 
administrators and students of the junior col 
It is fitting that a study 


ot this sort should have been made in a state 


leges of Calitornia. 


where more than half of the junior college 


students in public junior colleges in’ the 
nited States 
has a larger number of junior colleges than 


any other state in the country, and in a state 


are enrolled, in a state which 


where one might say the greatest advances 
in public education on the junior college level 
have been made. 

The book is divided into four parts: Part 
one, Identitving the Common Needs of Youth 
and of Society; part two, Meeting the Com 
mon Needs of Youth and of Society ; part 
three, Operating the Programs; part four, Un- 
finished Business. 

Part one, “Identifying the Common Needs 
ot Youth and of Society,” 
late the 
educators and 


attempts to tormu- 
The 


instructional 


goals of general education. 
members of the 
staffs of the junior colleges ot California met 
at the General Education Workshop in the 
They telt that betore they 
could begin their work, they must define the 
Atter 
cussion and considerable thought six princi 


summer of 1950. 


term general education. much dis 


ples were drawn up to amplify the definition, 


tollowed by twelve statements of goals 
evolved trom the principles. It was agreed 
that could be defined 


simply: “General education is that part of 


general education 
which encompasses the 
skills, and attitudes 
each individual to be effective as a person, a 


education common 


knowledge needed by 
member ot a tamily, a worker, and a citizen. 
CGreneral education is complementary to, but 
different in emphasis and approach trom, 
special training tor a job, tor a profession, or 
tor scholarship in a particular field of knowl 
edge.” 


Students in Calitornia public junior col 
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leges differ greatly in experiences, needs, ca 
pacities, interests, and aspirations. ‘The gen 
eral education program aims .to help each 


student increase his competence in: 


1. Exercising the privileges and responsi 
bilities of democratic citizenship. 
Developing a set of sound moral and 
spiritual values by which he guides his 
lite. 

Expressing his clearly in 
speaking and writing, and in reading 
and listening with understanding. 
Using the basic mathematical and me 
skills everyday 


thoughts 


necessary in 


chanical 
lite. 

Using methods of critical thinking tor 
the solution of problems and tor the 


discrimination among values. 
Understanding his cultural heritage so 
that he may gain a perspective of his 
time and place in the world. 
Understanding his interaction with his 
biological and physical environment so 
that he may adjust to and improve that 
environment. 

Maintaining good mental and physical 
health for himself, his family, and his 
community. 

Developing a balanced personal and so 
cial adjustment. 

Sharing in the development of a satis 
factory home and family lite. 
Achieving a vocational 
adjustment. 

. Taking part in some form of satisfy 
ing creative activity and in appreciating 


satistactory 


the creative activities of others. 


These twelve goals warrant serious study 
by all junior college educators. 

Part two, Meeting the Common Needs ot 
Youth and of Society, contains eleven chap 
ters, the first of which is entitled “Ap 
proaches to General Education.” Here the 
author points out the factors and problems 
with 


deal. 


junior college educators must 
characteristics or ap 
Cien 


which 
Some of the 
proaches of general education are: 1. 
eral education should aim to educate the total 
personality; 2. The general education pro 
gram should be planned tor all students; 3. 
(jeneral education must permeate the total 
college curriculum; 4. Junior colleges should 
organize courses addressed primarily to gen 
eral education on a basis which is consistent 
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with the educational philosophy of the college. 
Particularly 
tional 


recommended in the Study is a 


approach to general education 
which builds courses and programs directly 
on the basis of the needs and characteristics 
of students and of society; §. The general 
education program should include both re 
quired and recommended courses and other 
experiences. 

The rest of part two is divided into the ten 


following chapters: 


1. The Advising, Guidance, and Counsel 
ing of Students 

Psychology and Personal Adjustment 
Health, Physical Education and Recre 
ation 

Lite Education 
Communication 

‘The Creative Arts and the Humanities 
‘The Natural Sciences and Mathematics 


amily 


Vocational Courses 
9. Citizenship and the Social Studies 
10. The Extraclass Program 


Logically, each of these groupings fits very 
nicely into one or more of the twelve princi 
ples in the definition of general education. 
The author gives the whys and wheretores 
statistics on the 
and the 


of each subject grouping, 


subject as discovered in his study, 
type of program offered at different junior 
For example, the chapter “Psy 
and Adjustment” is di 


vided into the tollowing subheadings: 


colleges. 
hology Personal 
the im 
portance ot psychology in general education; 
psychology courses, 


and 


varying practices” in 


courses in action, problems 


Each of these subject groupings is presented 


promises. 


in a similar manner. 

“Operating the Program” is the title of 
part three of the report. In it are two chap 
“Administration: facilitating general 
and “The Library: an 


The chapter on 


ters, 
education” oppor 
administration is 


The author ad 


tunity.” 
one of extreme importance. 
mits to tour different types ot administrators 
and doubt as to the ideal type; 
establishes steps upon 


leaves no 
four and elaborates 
these steps in educational engineering by giv 
The ettective 
veneral 


ing concrete examples. edu 


cational engineering tor education 
purposes which has been accomplished at San 
Francisco State College and Orange Coast 


College is caretully detailed to show clearly 
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taken by administrators to bring 


necessary 


the steps 
about the changes and improve 
ments needed in their college programs. 
Librarians can find a wealth ot intorma- 
tion in the chapter entitled “The Library: 
an opportunity.” In fact, to those of us 
who know Dr. Johnson's already published 
works on the junior college library it is a 
very complete summary in a few pages of his 
basic ideas and beliefs on the administration 
and organization of an effective and efficient 
library in Not 
only can librarians find intormation of inter 
est, but also the staffs. This 


chapter-is meant for junior college educators 


a junior college community. 
instructional 


and offers many concrete suggestions. Dr. 
Johnson states that the administrator should: 
1. make the position of librarian of major im 
portance on the instructional staff; 2. make 
center of instruc 
tional library as an 
avenue ot instructional supervision; 4. recog 
role of the library in educational 
engineering. For the 
staff, the author lists nine excellent services 
which the teachers can do tor the librarian, 
and eight suggested activities which the li 
brarians can do for the teachers. The 
author's excellent summary leaves the reader 
in no doubt as to the library's very im 
portant part in the life of the junior college. 

Part four, entitled “Untinished Business,” 
contains two chapters which summarize many 
ot the prin iples elaborated in the text. 
Chapter tourteen, “Continuing Problems and 
considers some of the prob 


resource 


use the 


the library the 
materials; 


nize the 


entire instructional 


Opportunities” 


lems and opportunities ot junior colleges. 


junior college-high school rela 
adult 


women; recognizing varied aptitudes, abilities 


These are 
tionships ; education; education ot 
and interests; the small junior college; the 
training of teachers. The author 
the problems that each of these statements 
holds and the opportunities which each offers. 

The last chapter entitled “Looking Ahead” 
singles out certain general education develop 
ments, nine of them to be exact, which seem 
recommends 


presents 


particularly significant, and 
specific lines of development that appear vital 
to the Calitornia junior college 
students and to the and the 
state which support the junior college as part 


This chap 


service of 
communities 


of the system of public education 


ter is general education in action for the ad 
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ministrator, instructors, and all junior college 
personnel. 

In conclusion, the reviewer feels that this is 
a book which every taculty member, librarian, 
administrator, member ot the boards ot 
trustees in the junior college field should read 
It will be tound interesting and 


scope, 


carefully 


inviting in readability, inclusive in 
thought provoking in its objectiveness, stimu- 
lating enough to make the reader want to put 
into operation many ot the suggested recom- 
mendations.—Ruath E. Scarborough, Centen 


ary Junior College Library, Hackettstown. NJ. 


New Books About 
the Book Arts 


The 
Hellent 
Destruction. By 

Amsterdam, ete., 

408p. $7.50. 


Alexandrian Library, Glory of the 
World; Its Rise, Antiquities, and 
Edward Alexander Par 
sons. The Elsevier Press, 


19§2. 


The Roman Letter, a Study of Notabl 
Graven and Written Forms from Twenty 
Centuries in Which Our Latin Alphabet 
Moved towards Its High Destiny as the 
Basic Medium of Printed Communication 
throughout the Western World. Prepared 
by James Hayes .. . on the occasion of an 

exhibition dealing with this subject held by 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company in its 

Lakeside Press Galleries . . . Chicago... 


1951-52. S4p. commentary, 59 illus. 


Nissen. 


Clauss 
Verlag, 


Fischbucher. By 
Lothar Hempe 


Schoene 
Stuttgart, 


cine Kultur 
Karl Schotten 
Vol. 
DM 


Ruecher beweagten die Welt: 
geschichte des Buches. By 
Stuttgart, Hiersemann, 1951. 
Renaissance. 278p. 


loher. 
I: Antiquity to 


20-. 


Buch im wandel der Zeiten. By Wil 
H. Lange. 6th ed. Wiesbaden, F. 
1gop., with 158 illus. 


Das 
belm 
Steiner, 1951. 
The Alexandrian Library, to quote trom 

the Proem to this work, “cer 

tainly the greatest ot all Antiquity and the 


important 


greatest betore the invention of printing, was 
perhaps potentially the most important ever 
collected. Because of the neglect in’ the 
and letters, we have only 


annals of history 
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the existing fragments of original Minor com 
ments in the ancient authorities and mostly 
casual remarks otf many modern writers out 
ot which to attempt a_ restoration of the 
Alexandria.” 

During the past seven years this restoration 
was undertaken by Edward Alexander Par 
sons, man of letters and bibliographer, lite 
long resident of New Orleans and tounder 
ot the Bibliotheca 

The results of his efforts, a labor of love 
now be 


Parsoniana. 


in the finest sense of the word, are 
tore us in a volume which is certain to take 
an honored place on the shelves of every 
collector, student and librarian interested in 
books. 

As one reads this magnificent account of 
the conception ot the building of the library, 
“at the close of the classic period 
literature, when 


tounded 
of the world's 
Athens, its mother, no longer afforded the 
necessary tor its 


greatest 


genius 


means, 
protection or preservation,” one wonders why 


power or 


this outstanding achievement in the intellec- 
tual lite of man has not betore now been the 
subject of a truly exhaustive study. 

With meticulous care and scrupulous ap 
praisal of its validity Mr. Parsons has tried 
to locate every single reterence to the library 
ot Alexandria in the ancient sources and in 
the studies of modern scholars. Out of these 
efforts there arises an astonishingly vivid and 
complete picture of the founding of this li 
its scholarly 

method of 


brary under the Ptolemies, ot 

and administrative staff, of the 
acquisition of its vast holdings, their storage 
cataloging and editing and of the alternating 
destruction and rebirth of this great institu 
tion through nine centuries. 

We witness the origin of the 
bibliography and of literary criticism 
history. But we are also given a most lively 
picture of the Hellenistic world, its leading 
personalities, its political issues and, above all, 
its cultural mission. It may be that the spe 
cialist student of the Hellenistic tradition 
would differ here and there in points of detail 
interpretations 


science of 


from the conclusions and 
offered in this book. 


a tendency toward repetition and he 


The general reader will 
notice 
may sometimes wish that the picture might 
have been presented in a more concentrated 
He will also notice a fair number 


But scholar and layman 


manner. 
of printers’ errors. 
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alike will realize that here is a contribution 
to the literature of librarianship which will be 
of great value for years to come. 

Sufficiently described in its title, The 
Roman Letter is distinguished by the selec- 
tion and reproduction of Roman letter forms, 
by the order and beauty of their arrangement 
and by the authority of the skillfully inter- 
woven briet text. 

The little volume by Nissen on the history 
of ichthyological illustration—a_ masterpiece 
the work of the same 
staff of the Municipal 
recently com 


of condensation—is 
Dr. Nissen of the 
Library in Mainz, 
pleted his imposing history and bibliography 
of botanical illustration. 

The same qualities which made the former 
work such a significant contribution went into 
the making of the present study: the scholarly 
approac h of the trained natural scientist, a 
store ot 


who has 


cultivated artistic taste, and a vast 
bibliographical and biographical knowledge in 
the field of illustration. Dr. 
Nissen’s critical essay on the scientific por 
traiture of fish takes up but 41 pages, yet it 
is a complete guide and introduction to a spe 
cial field which in recent years has received 
but scant cultivation. ‘The story 
ranges tar and wide, taking in such important 
figures as Bishop Fell and Samuel Pepys. 
One hundred and thirty-five of the most im- 
portant illustrated ichthyological publications, 
mainly from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
There is 


screntific 


systematic 


centuries, are listed alphabetically. 
also a list of the previous bibliographical ef- 
forts in this field, and a useful index. 

The plan tor a comprehensive cultural his- 
tory of the book is a plausible one and one 
that has an especial significance at a time 
when the role of the book is being questioned 
everywhere in the world. The 
manuscript tor Schottenloher's book was com 


modern 


pleted before the beginning of the last war. 
Twice during its course it had been set up 
in type and twice it was destroyed during 
aerial attacks. Now, at last, the first volume 
has bern completed and the second volume is 
well on its way. 

It is to do full justice to this 
important work of the 75-year-old author, 
who for many Director of the 
Library of the Bavarian State in Munich. It 
is a book full of wisdom and maturity and 
Yet, 


it carries in its structure and outlook certain 


not easy 


years was 


it conveys a vast store of information. 
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in the way of its 


place 


They stand 
uncontested 


limitations. 
reaching an 
internationally recognized masterpieces of re 
search which on many counts this book de 
serves. 

The limiting factor, as anyone reading the 
hook outside of the country of its origin will 
recognize, lies in its concentration upon the 
Here is a 


among the 


contribution of Germany. piece 
of umversal cultural history, written with a 
distinct bias. The results of this 
approach are very clear: Those portions ot 
the book which deal with periods, develop 
previous to the 


national 


ments and circumstances 
arrival 
history, are 
Cassiodorus. tor 
read. Excellent, too, are the chapters on 
periods in which Germany's contribution is 


in the 


on the scene of world 
The 


instance, Is a 


ot CGrermany 
excellent. account of 


pure joy to 


indeed a leading one, as tor instance 
wake of Charlemagne’s empire building or in 
the days of Gutenberg. But at other times the 
reader teels himself too often diverted from 
the great highways of intellectual intercourse. 

The story of the book is treated here as an 
integrated account of the many separate facets 
of its evolution. The purely technical and 
some of the artistic elements are sometimes 
less convincingly worked out than other as 
pects. The one side of the story which is con 
sistently treated with equal competence, ex 


history of 


perience and knowledge, is the 
libraries, and the rise of bibliography. 


While one would hesitate to recommend 
an English translation of this work, it is cer 
tainly to be hoped that this important contri 
bution will find its way into many scholarly 
American libraries. 

Like the work by Karl Schottenloher, the 
book by Wilhelm H. Lange, the successor of 
the late Rudolf Koch at the Offenbach work 
shops, also sets out to tell the complete story 
of the evolution of the book in all its aspects. 
Its organization is significantly different in 
that it is built up of separate chapters each 
such as lettering. 
illustration, ete. 


devoted to one phase, 


writing surfaces, printing, 
It, too, contains a good deal of information 
told in a fluent and lively But its 
national bias is so strong that it becomes in- 
creasingly dificult to 
Again and again this bias reaches chauvinistic 
proportions. ‘The explanation lies in the tact 
that this book was first published in 1940 dur 
ing Nazism's heyday. Until the year 1943 


manner. 


tollow the author. 
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there followed no less than four more edi- 
tions. 

The influence of Nazi ideology on every 
phase of intellectual life in totalitarian Ger- 
many is excellently illustrated by this book 
in the seemingly neutral field of book lore. 
For its postwar appearance the book may 
have undergone certain revisions of its war- 
time text. Regardless of whether or not this 
was the basic outlook has not 
changed; its spirit is still the same.—Hellmut 
Lehmann-Haupt, New School for Social Re- 


search. 


case, its 


Eugene Stollreither 


Festse hrift 
Gebur tstage 


Stollreither 
von 


Eugen zum 75. 
gewidmet Fachgesen, 
Schuelern, Freunden. WUerausgegeben von 
Fritz Redenbacher. Mit 34 Tafeln. 
Erlangen, Universitaetsbibliothek, 1950. 

xii, 403p., 32 pl. DM 44-. 

This impressive volume represents pri- 
marily South-German scholarship, edited by 
the present director of the University Li- 
brary of Erlangen in honor of his predecessor. 
Most of the 35 contributions deal with his 
torical problems about books, printing, bind- 
ing and illustrations; they are in many cases 
well and amply illustrated. The editor him- 
self contributes one of the most interesting of 
these studies, dealing with the shifts in inter- 
preting the meaning of renaissance book 
illustration. 

Fight of the papers are of more than 
passing concern to librarians. Three of these 
deal with three outstanding men: Friedrich 
Krattdiscusser Achille Ratti, later Pope Pius 
XI; Georg Leyh adds significant informa- 
tion about August Wilmanns (Preussische 
Staatsbibliothek ) ; Henri F. Raux gives high- 
lights of the career of the French protagonist 
of public libraries, Eugene Morel. 

Five papers deal with various aspects of 
library administration. Friedrich Bock treats 
ot medieval manuscript catalogs as fore- 
runners of the alphabetical subject catalog 
(= dictionary Agnes Stachlin ot 
some problems involved in making such cata- 
Gustav Hofmann analyzes the 


catalog) ; 


logs today. 
personnel problem in German scholarly li- 
braries; Schnorr von Carolsfeld characterizes 
a typical scholar-librarian, drawing on his 
intimate association with an outstanding ex- 
ample, his father, who was a predecessor of 
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Gustav Hofmann as the Chief Director of 
the Bavarian State Library and its function 
in the U.S.A. 

Anyone interested in the tradition of the 
book will want to glance through this fine 
treatise, read some of it, enjoy the illustra- 
tions and make notes for future reference.— 
Icko Iben, Champaign, Illinois. 


Key Literature 


By Georg Schneider. 
1951-52. 2 vols. 


Die Schlisselliteratur. 
Stuttgart, Hiersemann, 
DM 32.00. 

The distinguished author of the Handbuch 
der Bibliographic has labored tor twenty-five 
years on another monumental work which 
will be an essential title in every reference 
collection. Schliisselliteratur, rather awk- 
wardly translated into English as “key litera- 
ture,” refers to books which portray real 
persons and events under the guise of ficti- 
tious names. The genre poses rather difficult 
problems for beginning students of literary 
history; but, strangely enough, the only study 
prior to Schneider's is A. Ferdinand Drujon’s 
Livres a clef (1888), which deals with French 
erotic and satirical literature of the seven 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The first volume (“Das 
Besamtbild”) contains definitions, history and 
criticism, with indexes of authors and proto 
types. The second volume (“Entschlisselung 
deutscher Romane und Dramen’) contains a 
detailed account of all more important Ger 
man fiction and drama which deal with 
reality in the guise of imaginative writing. 
Each title is analyzed in detail with refer 
ences to pertinent critical literature. ‘The 
third volume, not yet published, will deal with 
non-German “key literature,” particularly in 
English, French, and the Scandinavian lan 
guages. 

The earliest examples of “key literature” 
may he found in the fifteenth century with 
such works as Sannazaro’s pastoral romance, 
Arcadia, and Emperor Maximilian's 
Theuerdank ; but the genre's possibilities were 
not fully recognized before the baroque period. 


literarische 


Throughout the periods of classicism and 
romanticism in Europe the roman a clef en 
joyed unusual popularity mainly for reasons of 
courtesy and respect for the feelings of others. 
Perhaps the most famous example of all is 


10 


Cjoethe’s Werther. In the nineteenth century 
the genre was used for political and social 
but there are also significant auto 
biographical novels which called 
Schlisselliteratur (e.g., Gotttried Keller's 
Der griine Hienrich and James Lane Allen's 
The Alabaster Box). 

Schneider has carefully analyzed this rich 
and confusing literature and organized it in 
a manner that will make it readily compre 
hensible. To be sure, his work represents 
a selection of the best in world litera 


reasons 
may be 


only 
ture, and there will be some who will quarrel 
with his choice. In many cases an individual 
student will stumble across a key to a book 
that would seem to be pure fiction even to 
the experienced critic. This reviewer could 
point out no than 
Kentucky fiction which Schneider might have 


However, it is fair and safe to 


less twenty-six titles of 


considered. 
say that Schneider has been able to identity 
most of truly significant titles of world litera 
ture in the under consideration and 
dealt with them in exemplary tashion.—Law- 


Thompson, University of Kentucky 


genre 


rence 
Libraries. 


Education of Librarians 


Die Biddung des Bibliothekars. By 
Leyh. Copenhagen, Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1952. 13tp. (Copenhagen University, Li 
brary, Scientific and Medical Department, 

Research Monographs,” volume 


Cjeorg 


“Library 

The humane tradition of librarianship is 
one of our finest ideals, and yet it is perhaps 
one of the most difhcult to define. Georg 
Leyh, retired librarian of the University of 
‘Tubingen and editor of the second edition of 
the Handbuch der Bibliothekswissenschaft, 
has devoted a lifetime to the theoretical study 
and the practical exposition of this ideal. He 
first set forth his ideas on the subject in a 
lecture to the librarians of Stockholm, printed 
under the caption of “Die Bildung des 
Bibliothekars” in the Nordiskt Tidsk-ift for 
Bok- och Bibliothe ksvasen, XXXVII (1950), 
§6-70; and the present study is an expansion 
of this essay. 

Drawing heavily on his intimate knowledge 

It would be well to note here the other two numbers 
mm thes neither 
reviewed om CGR! (t) lean Anker’s (tt 
Sp.). amd (2) 


S. K. Ranganathan’s Phd 
fiost;, 


have been 


Friderich 


mpertort new series mee 


you Dan 


(to ' 
phy of Library Class 
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European literature, li- 
philosophy 


ot the history of 
brarianship, scholarship, and 
Leyh reviews the traditional concepts of the 
scholarly librarian, including training (past 
and present methods), personal development 
through dilemmas. 
and special problems of librarianship in mod 
ern times. The last two chapters (“Die 
Kunst des Lesens” and “Schriftstellerei”’) are 
masterful statements of two basic aspects of 
our work, the first based at least in part on 
Leyh's own handsome library, the 
second on his wide experience in research in 
many fields of librarianship. 

Throughout the entire study Leyh elabo- 
rates on a theme stated by one of his favorite 
authors, Georg Christoph Lichtenberg, “The 
whole man together.” He 
emphasizes that any formal training for li 
introductory in 


experience, protessional 


private 


must move 


brarianship is necessarily 
nature; and he rejects the American doctorate 
in library “Fehlentwicklung,” 
pointing out that “der Bibliothekswissenschatt 
fehlt als Ganzes der kristallisierende Kern, 
aus dem sie sich entfaltet” (p. 89-90). There 
is much to say for this viewpoint if we view 
the Ph.D. in librarianship as a theoretical re 
search degree just as the Ph.D. in the hu- 
pure 


science as a 


manities, the social studies, or the 
sciences; but there may be some doubt about 
the validity of Leyh’s stricture when applied 
to the doctorate in librarianship as a protes 
The tripartite doctoral pro 


well meet his 


sional degree. 
gram at Columbia might 
approval. 

Regardless of any questions about Leyh's 
specific theories of education tor librarian 
ship, it would be dificult to refute his in 
sistence that the librarian be a well-rounded 
man—well read, broadly trained, and with 
specific research interests (either in his own 
subject field or in one of peculiar interest to 
librarians). ‘The librarian’s task is perhaps 
the most dificult in’ the 
scholarship and the professions; tor he must 
master the technology of elementary library 
operations (net to be scorned as undignified, 
Levh argues), know the history of learning 
and of his own institution, establish a com- 
panionship with books in the intimate sense 
detined in this study, and maintain his own 
research interests in order to justity his posi- 
tion (in universities) as a member of a 
learned body.—Lawrence 8. Thompson, Uni 


versity of Kentucky Libraries. 
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numbers. 
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of experience, 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW COLLEGE 


DICTIONARY 
145,000 full, clear definitions -10,000 more 


EM'PHA-TYPE EDITION than any dictionary in its field. Modern, 


stream-lined, easy to use, this complete new 


The perfect dictionary for home, 
office or school use—and at the low 
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Contains tables, lists, measurements, 
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demons of the various cultures. Included are 
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69% more storage in the same space! 


Here at last is the easy way to provide tor 
future expansion —to get more book stor 
age space with no more floor space, 

Both diagrams above re present a room 
356 sq. ft. in area. Library Bureau has 
devised a new four-way stack column 
which can be arranged as in “A” (left) for 
conventional storage, or as in (right 
where the same area pre rides 69% more 
storage space — and still allows easy access 
to the shelves. In both arrangements the 
same number of colunms in the same loca 
tions is used 


Furthermore. the ¢ hange can be nade 
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change back to conventional storage at 
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